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7 ne Country, One Constitution, 
= —— 
= One Destiny 
hn We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
— establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
n promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
~~ our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
mand America. 
cme 
“Tim Thus runs the preamble of the rating the one hundred and forty- 
ll Constitution, setting forth the — eighth anniversary of the adoption 
oa great principles and purposes upon of “the charter of our liberties” — 
AK which our country was founded, the American Constitution. The 
"a and which for almost a century day should be made the occasion 
— and a half have guided its course. for its consideration and study, 
i The Constitution was adopted by and for the renewal of loyalty 
NCH the constitutional convention, pre- _—_— thereto. A revival of understand- 
“7 sided over by George Washington, ing and appreciation of the duties 
fe on September 17,1787; and _— which this immortal document im- 
as December 15, 1791, the first ten poses upon every citizen of the 
a amendments (the “Billof Rights” ), Republic, as well as of the rights 
— having been adopted by the States, which it guarantees him, would go 
; were ratified by Congress. Next far toward solving many of the dif- 
ie Tuesday, September 17, 1935, will ficulties and perplexities in which 
Sh occur the nation-wide observance — we as a nation and as individuals 
ration of “Constitution Day,” commemo- find ourselves involved. 
i, 
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‘Daniel Webster (1837) 
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Eastern Dealers... 
Build up your business with C. D. Johnson _ || 
Lumber at the new 72c Rate — 
WHOLE f 
The New 72c Rate makes available in the Eastern States our exceptional facilities for serv- — 
ing Dealers with a wide range of Douglas Fir and Sitka Spruce products—at a material 
saving in transportation charges. 
Consider well these advantages 
which C. D. Johnson Service and / 
Products offer you: ; 
SUPPLY 4 The 
One of the finest timber stands of old- : a 
growth yellow Douglas Fir and virgin Sitka : F 
Spruce in the Pacific Northwest with - 
50-60 years’ cutting ahead of us. 
PRODUCTION “Oy 
A big, thoroughly modern mill with a a 
capacity of 47M per HOUR—cutting 1 
choice logs. hs 
REFINEMENTS Th 
Edges on all Dimension are ''eased." All wa 
Common Lumber is uniformly kiln dried. al 
Dimension is double-end machine trimmed. He 
Every piece of Sitka Spruce refrigerator | 
stock is tested for low moisture content. La 
SERVICE R 
Ample stocks, big capacity and a thor- De 
ough understanding of your requirements . 
assure careful handling of your orders 
and promot shipments at all times. " 
DISTRIBUTION I 
As in the past, our products will continue 
to be marketed exclusively through rec- » 
ognized Retail Lumber Dealers, Whole- ih N 
salers, U. S. Government, Railroads and “j'0F. 
large industrials. * TaN 
Your community looks to you for honest, dependable lumber values and you can rely on C. D. John- 
son Lumber to fulfill every quality requirement. We deliver real satisfaction to customers and 
would appreciate an opportunity to demonstrate the advantages of our Quality and Service, espe- 
cially with the 72c Rate now available to you. a 
Tell us what you need. It will be a pleasure to serve you well. ™ 
In th 
C. D. JOHNSON LUMBER CO rs 
° 2 ” i Or 
paym 
1330 American Bank Building, PORTLAND, OREGON ~~ 
Sit 
MILLS: TOLEDO, OREGON — 
To increase our service to our customers we have installed Reliable Wholesale and Commission Representatives in the ae 
teletype service. Our Portland Number is 173. 72c Rate Territory are invited to correspond with us. 
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The Boy of Today Will Dominate the 


Business of Tomorrow 


the mechanic who is pushing this 

typewriter assembled his courage 
and his other shirt, drew upon the 
paternal bank account, and signed up 
as a college freshman. 


' DOESN’T seem so long ago that 


But Time keeps turning the pages; 
and as Alma Mater opens her doors 
this September, the children of our 
classmates appear among the under- 
graduates. A few prompt and preco- 
cious chips off the old blocks have al- 
ready been graduated. Some are hold- 
ing jobs that would have puzzled their 
parents when the latter were in college; 
for at that time radio engineering, avi- 
ation, air-conditioning, alphabetical bu- 
reaus and prefabricated houses had not 
yet dawned upon the occupational 
horizon. . 

These students are attractive young 
people, as an alumnus of the old col- 
lege would expect them to be with their 
heritage and training. We see little of 
the bumptiousness of which some 
critics write. They are working hard, 
and they take the world seriously. 

But none the less they speak a lan- 
guage that at times seems to their 
elders almost like a foreign tongue. 
Perhaps this is not surprising; for 
after all they live in a somewhat dif- 
ferent world. Their memories do not 
include even the World War; and most 
of their active experiences date within 
the period of the depression. There is 
something of a gap between the experi- 
ence and attitudes of the two genera- 
tions. 

This gap has a bearing upon our 
business policies ; at least in an indirect 
way. The boy of today who will be 
the man of tomorrow will soon be our 
customer. It is time to be thinking 
about our relations with him. 

We have reason to believe that our 
experience has given us some knowl- 
edge that will be useful to the emerg- 
ing generation. We believe, to pick 
some random examples, in thrift and 
savings. We believe that savings 
finance capital investments, and that 
capital investments make for industrial 
employment. We believe that over the 
long pull no one can consume more 
than he produces, unless he cuts in on 
the savings of other persons. If no 
one saved, there would be no back-log 
upon which to draw. We believe in 
the value of home life, lived in the tra- 
ditional American manner; and that an 
investment in a home is not only an 
economic safeguard but is also an ex- 
cellent training in the basic art of com- 
petent citizenship. We believe in free 
government and in the individual re- 
sponsibility which makes free govern- 
ment workable; for we see the old 
American democracy maintaining hu- 


man rights and privileges which are de- 
nied in some lands beyond the seas. 
We have other faiths in less abstract 
things, which we think are valuable to 
the boy of today. 

But it is well to remember that while 
we have much to teach, we also have 
some things to learn. Odd as it may 
seem, the boy who is emerging into man- 
hood is in some respects more com- 
pletely a citizen of this current world 
than we are. Through sentimental at- 
tachment, you and I are citizens of an 
earlier world; and we are often home- 
sick for earlier days and earlier ways. 
Our instinct is to go back. The boy’s 
instinct is to go forward. 

The boy of today, growing into man- 
hood, probably accepts our theories 
about thrift, and then looks curiously 
at our methods of applying those the- 
ories. He may ask us if in our opinion 
income is always an accurate measure 
of personal production; and if we can 
not prove that it is, he may ask if we 
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will not help him really to understanq 
all of this field of thrift and savings 
He usually accepts our estimate of 
homes and of home life; but he oftey 
looks questioningly at old methods of 
designing, building and financing 
houses. He will agree with our opin. 
ions about free government and syp. 
gest that we help him understand the 
application of sound old principles to 
a new power age. Certainly he wil] 
ask us about the human relations of 
the building industry to modern sog¢j- 
ety, as well as about its financial and 
mercantile relations; and he will ask 
about our efforts to fit old offerings to 
new conditions. 

With all his deference, the boy of 
today is asking hard questions. It js 
important that we know the answers: 
for this man of tomorrow will domi- 
nate the business of tomorrow. We 
have the duty and the opportunity to 
pass on to him the things we have 
learned; but it will be only common 
prudence for us to understand the 
things about which he is thinking and 
the direction in which he is moving. 
He is not entering our world so much 
as we are entering his. This education 
can and should be mutual. 


Learn Something 


From This Banker 


as salesmen, but A. L. Brooks, cash- 

ier of the First National Bank of 
Port Neches, Texas, recently stepped out 
of his role as a banker and assumed the 
part of a very efficient salesman. If his 
act could be dramatized, every dealer, 
every manufacturer and every contractor 
in the building industries should hurry to 
the box office and purchase a front row 
ticket to the great performance: “How 
business can be obtained by tying-in with 
the Federal Housing Administration pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Brooks conducted a one-man 
house-to-house canvass which has resulted 
in his bank making 75 loans totaling 
$44,388. His system is worthy of emula- 
tion by anyone who desires business that 
can be obtained under the modernization 
credit plan of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. He drives through the 
town and makes notes of the repairs 
needed on various houses. In some cases 
he visits the home owner and goes over 
the situation with him. Then he inves- 
tigates the credit standing of the individ- 
ual property owner and works out a loan 
plan to cover the needed repairs or im- 
provements. 

Port Neches has a population of about 
2,500. What this bank cashier has done 
can be duplicated by any contractor or 
dealer who has the energy and initiative 
to get out after business. A cashier’s 
position in a bank is to a degree an ad- 
vantage in working out a loan plan, but 
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the information he works on is not nailed 
down; any enterprising dealer or con- 
tractor can obtain the same data that Mr. 
Brooks might have had at hand. 

The same methods the banker used can 
be worked in hundreds of towns of 3,000 
or 30,000 or 300,000 inhabitants. And 
by way of interesting conjecture, there 
are in the United States 1332 towns with 
population between 2,500 and _ 5,000. 
Should one man or a group of men pro- 
duce the same ratio of modernization 
business in towns of this size, the amount 
would reach the amazing total of $58, 
725,226. 

This is not impossible of attainment if 
the men of the building industry, who in- 
cidentally have the most to gain by tying 
in with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration program, would take a leaf from 
this banker’s book and go out and do 
likewise. 

If the retailer would come out from 
behind his counter, if the contractor 
would leave his office, if the dealer, the 
architect and all who gain their livelihood 
through the building industry would 
spend some time in a personal one-mafl 
canvass such as that of Mr. Brooks, and 
if they would contact some bank author- 
ized by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to issue insured credit and assist 
prospects to obtain finance for repairs and 
improvements, they would be amazed at 
the amount of modernization business 
that lies just outside their doors—cash 
business, too. 
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Little Booklets May Bring Big Results 


Where to Get Them + + 


Continuing the discussion of direct mail adver- 
tising, use of sales letters etc., by dealers, which 
was begun in Aug. 31 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN (page 25), an interesting letter 
has been received from one of the best known 
and longest established retailers of Texas, ex- 
pressing a need and advancing a suggestion, upon 
which the editor is asked to comment. In order 
that readers may understand exactly what our 
Texas friend had in mind, his letter is quoted 
herewith, as follows: 

We are looking around for some circulars 
and booklets for mailing and would like to 
have your help in securing these. 

We check and recheck the city for needed 
repairs, remodeling, repainting and the like, 
ina very thorough way. We feel that the 
results we obtain are worth the effort and 
time and expense, and right now we are 
looking for something in the way of circu- 
lars or booklets covering repainting of roofs, 
repainting of the home, repairs to the home, 
remodeling of the home. 

Have you anyone in mind who gets out 
such literature? We feel that if some print- 
ing house would put out literature covering 
the above subjects, as well as many others, 
they would be able to interest retail lumber- 
men. The thought occurs to us that we 
could have copies of all this literature on 
fle, and when just such a time as now comes 
up we could refer to the folder and order 
some particular piece of advertising matter. 
Then, too, such a catalog of sales helps 
would be of value to the retailer in planning 
ahead several campaigns in the future. 

May we hear from you? Any assistance 
will be much appreciated and we would also 
like to know if such a catalog as we outline 
above has ever been published, and if not, 
just what you think of the idea. 

A personal reply has been sent to this in- 
quirer, but some general discussion of the whole 
subject may be of interest, and possibly may 
ause Other dealers to send in information or 
suggestions that will prove helpful to those who 
are considering fall sales campaigns involving 
the use of direct mailing matter. 


"Carrying Coals to Newcastle"? 


In the first place, this editorial writer can 
not get away from the idea that preparation of 
a series or “library” of booklets on such sub- 
jects as home repairs, remodeling, modernizing, 
painting, roofing, insulation, installation of wood- 
work units, and many others, would to a large 
extent be “carrying coals to Newcastle”—in plain 
words, a duplication of effort; because no print- 
ing or advertising concern could hope to rival 
m extent, variety, force and cogency of content, 
or artistic appearance and attractiveness, the 
vast array of high-class dealers’ aids in the form 
{ booklets, leaflets etc. prepared by manufac- 
lurers of the many products used in the above 
processes, to help their dealers secure “pros- 
pects,” and having got them, to convert them 
into actual sales. As a rule, all this sales “am- 
munition” is available in forms that permit the 
printing thereon of the dealer’s name, thereby 
individualizing it and making it to all intents 
and purposes his own. Of course, such litera- 
lure naturally and necessarily mentions the 
manufacturer’s products, which in no way lessens 
dut, on the contrary, often strengthens the ap- 
eal—for the same reason that in oral sales- 
manship, mentioning by name a well known, na- 
tionally advertised, and thoroughly meritorious 
product is one of the salesman’s strongest points. 

he main trouble is that dealers too often do 
hot make intelligent, systematic and consistent 
use of these helps. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
as frequently urged its retailer readers to make 
Wider use of this excellent material, and has 
described the various methods of distribution, 
Presenting illustrations of racks and other de- 
vices used by dealers for displaying the various 

lets on hand, so that the attention of cus- 


tomers and prospects may be drawn thereto, 
and we have been gratified to receive reports 
from readers who have thus been led to utilize 
these aids more fully. 

Dealing more specifically with the particular 
suggestion advanced in the dealer’s letter quoted, 
consultation with leading Chicago printing 
houses which specialize in the production of 
advertising booklets and general sales promo- 
tion literature, has revealed a decided coldness 


Wooden Man Is Firm’s 
Mouthpiece 


Through the mails “Woody” reaches every 
customer in his trading territory from four to 
six times a year. He reminds his readers when 
it’s time for them to buy garden stakes, put up 
trellis work, patch roofs, remodel, borrow under 
the National Housing Act or paint their homes; 
and when Christmas approaches he suggests to 
them that they can buy the best children’s 
building blocks at the Woodhead Lumber Co., 
whose main offices are at 4800 West Pico 
Street, Los Angeles. 

In other words, all direct 
advertising matter sent 
through the mails by the 
Woodhead company is from 
“Woody,” and is written in 
his own inimitable, humorous 
style. The grammar may pur- 
posely be poor; he may ex- 
press himself awkwardly, and 
even switch off the subject 
long enough to describe some 
comical escapade, but what- 
ever he says is sure to be 
interesting, and it is pretty 
certain that his letters are 
read. Anyhow, he has been sending out letters 
over his signature ever since he was_ born, 
nearly 16 years ago. 

“Woody” is a small wooden man, wearing 
an apron bearing the company name. He ap- 
pears on all advertising matter of the com- 
pany, and the firm’s letterheads and envelopes 
also bear his picture, in red. 

The real author of the “Woody” letters is 
H. A. Brown, secretary. Mr. Brown explains 
that “the idea was to provide means by which 
we could reach people with a touch of famil- 
iarity, not possible in the usual form of letter. 
So we invented ‘Woody’ and gave him license 
to be as unconventional as he desired, only 
requiring that he hold the reader’s interest. We 
put him through all kinds of escapades. Re- 
cently we sent out a letter saying we had fired 
him, but were so afraid he would burn up we 
hired him back again. Then we let him finish 
a letter about the need of better roofing. Pos- 
sibly it all sounds juvenile, but it is the kind 
of simple, diverting humor that many people 
like to read, according to our experience.” 

When “Woody” writes about his girl he is 
likely to say, “It aspen a long time since she 
was all spruced up. Boy, you ought to of 
cedar,” and so on to the last line, when he tells 
her he “pines fir yew” and is going to “balsam 
more” 

After a hard rain he likely will send out 
letters asking if “the dandy rain stayed outside 
like it ought to.” In spring he talks about 
planting, including flower stakes at 3 cents and 
trellis posts at 50 cents. He waxes eloquent 
over the joys of the backyard garden; about 
screen doors, house paint, and old-fashioned 
fences. 

Several times a year letters are sent to car- 
penters and contractors, sometimes telling them 
that a new estimate book or time book is await- 
ing them upon call. 
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How to Use Them 


to the proposition of preparing such booklets; 
except upon actual orders for specific quantities, 
placed in advance of the beginning of work 
thereon. It is pointed out that preparation of 
a series or “library” of booklets, to be held in 
stock in readiness for possible orders, would 
not be feasible—commercially speaking. 

_ In the first place, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to prepare booklets that would suit 
everybody. One dealer would want additions 
made, and another perhaps would want some- 
thing omitted. Such changes would involve 
correspondence, submitting of proofs, etc.—put- 
ting the whole proposition, .as one printer 
phrased it, in the “nuisance class.” 

There occurs to this editorial writer another 
and even more serious objection, which is that 
unexpected developments and changes in the 
building products field—even minor ones—might 
render whole editions obsolete almost overnight. 
For example, consider what the development of 
the Federal insured loan proposition would have 
done to booklets on repairs and modernizing 
printed before the National Housing Act took 
effect. It would have rendered all editions 
obsolete, or at least incomplete, as all dealers 
would want to make some presentation of the 
new facilities for financing of modernizing and 
repairs, or at least to briefly explain the pro- 
visions of the Act. Therefore a printing house 
having published, or even set up the forms for, 
booklets prior to the Act, would find its in- 
vestment a dead loss, 


Other Possible Sources of Supply 


In years past, various associations and other 
organizations of lumbermen, both manufacturers 
and retailers, have issued some very effective 
promotive literature, supposedly restricted to 
use Of members. Under stress of recent eco- 
nomic conditions, activities along this line have 
been curtailed, or suspended, but it is quite 
likely that some, at least, of the associations 
still have on hand literature that might be avail- 
able to their members. If of such character as 
to be still useful, despite injection of the FHA 
factor, it might be a good idea for associations 
having such material to inform their members 
that it is available. 

In view of the approach of fall, which to the 
farmers means more money available for re- 
pairs etc., it might also be well for manufactur- 
ers to check up on their supplies and arrange to 
“push out” any literature designed to stimulate 
repair work, modernization etc. during the com- 
ing months. 

In some instances it may be advisable for a 
retailer to prepare and publish his own booklets. 
This procedure, of course, has the great advan- 
tage of permitting the dealer to say exactly what 
he wants, when he wants, and how he wants; 
in other words, to express his individuality, 
which often is a very desirable thing to do. 
The cost can range from a few dollars upward 
to a stiff sum, depending upon the dealer’s 
tastes, and financial ability. Often a piece of 
literature costing comparatively little to pro- 
duce may be more effective than an expensive 
one. It all depends upon the ability of the 
compiler to impart pep and punch to his message. 
We have seen direct advertising matter that 
was pretty crude, perhaps was run off on a 
well worn mimeograph, but which nevertheless 
packed a mighty wallop. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome ex- 
pressions from either retailers or manufacturers, 
relating to use of direct mail advertising, sales 
letters etc., as well as specific comment upon 
the Texas dealer’s letter and suggestions as to 
how his needs may best be met. We shall be 
particularly pleased to receive from dealers 
samples of their direct mail advertising material, 
sales letters that have pulled, and any sugges- 
tions bearing upon this general subject. 
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Moderate-priced five-room cottage erected at the lowa State Fair as a 
practical example of what can be built and financed, with but little cash 
required, under Title Il of the National Housing Act 


Des Moines, lowA, Sept. 10.—The Varied Industries Build- 
ing at the State Fair housed one of the most attention-compelling 
exhibits ever shown in lowa—a beautiful model home, complete 
in every respect and attractively landscaped. The Iowa Federal 
Housing Administration sponsored this practical example of 
what is possible through the facilities of FHA financing. 

3uilding has materially increased in Iowa during the past few 
months, and there is a widespread demand for houses in the 
moderately-priced field. The Federal Housing exhibit consisted 
of a modern Colonial type bungalow, constructed from stock 
plans of an Iowa manufacturing company through the co-opera- 
tion of twenty-seven firms which donated their material or labor 
for the project. . 

This home can be duplicated practically anywhere in Iowa for 
$3,000 and financed with a $2,400 insured mortgage. On this 
basis the monthly installments should not exceed $24, including 
payments on principal, interest, taxes and insurance. 

The exhibition occupied a full-sized lot, completely landscaped 
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Over 100,000 View 
Model Cottage 


with full grown trees and various types of shrubbery and floy. 
ers. The open porch commanded a charming view of a rock 
garden and fish pool at rear of the house. Flagstone walks ep. 
hanced the picturesqueness of the property, which was sy. 
rounded by an attractive fence banked by shrubs. 

This was by far the largest single attraction of the 1935 State 
Fair. No less than 94,722 persons visited the model home dyr. 
ing Fair week, and 8,000 additional during the week following 
bringing the grand total to over 102,000. No doubt the unusual. 
ness of such an exhibit, within a building, was largely respon- 
sible for the exceptional interest. However, it is felt that people 
generally are becoming “housing conscious.” Realization that 
Federal Housing financing facilities are available has changed 
the attitude of many curiosity seekers, converting them into real 
prospects for the building trades. 

While the Federal Housing Administration itself loans no 
money, banking institutions have generally accepted its plan of 
mortgage insurance and are much more liberal in their attitude 
toward prospective borrowers. Mortgages may be issued for as 
long as twenty years and for as much as eighty percent of the 
value of the property. Payments are made on an amortized 
monthly basis, including fire insurance, mutual mortgage insur- 
ance and taxes, as well as payment on the principal, so that the 
mortgage never comes due, until it is fully paid off. Both lend- 
ers and borrowers are quick to see the advantages of the plan 
and it is now showing excellent results. 

[Iowa readers are informed that R. W. Baxter, associate director Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, 413 Old Federal Building, Des Moines, will 
gladly answer any inquiries regarding Federal-insured loans for modern- 


izing or new construction under Titles I and II of the National Housing 
Act.—EpiIror. ] 





Dealers Stage Dis- 
play at Fair 


CoLuMBus, Onto, Sept. 10.—Believing that lumber and its 
products have been neglected, and sensing the necessity of pre- 
senting wood and its uses much more than has been done in the 
past, both to the public and to the individual retailers in the dis- 
tribution part of the industry, District No. 8 of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers has taken a very advanced step 
toward the dissemination of such information, in order to impress 
them with the merits of lumber. 

The promotion and trade ethics committee of No. 8 has pre- 
pared and put on one of the most complete exhibits of wood ever 
assembled, and its four booths in the Columbus Building at the 
Ohio State Fair have been the center of great interest. 

Full-hearted co-operation on the part of the following associa- 
tions has made this display possible: 

Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash.; Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla.; Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La.; Western Pine Association, Portland, Ore.; Appalachian 
Hardwoods Manufacturers (Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio; California Redwood 


Association, San Francisco, Calif.; National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


Some of the most outstanding features were a red cypress 
window sash that had been in constant use for 212 years; some 
genuine white pine sash which had been in use for 54 and 64 
years, and are now in perfect state of preservation; a piling 
which was in use for 88 years; a cross-section of one of the red 
cypress water mains used in New Orleans. A large panel made 





Striking educational exhibit of lumber and wood products sponsored by 
District No. 8 of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at the 
Ohio State Fair, Columbus, Aug. 26-31 


up from the various species available in plywood was always 4 
center of attraction; as was also a most complete display of all 
species of wood available in central Ohio for construction pur- 
poses. The yellow pine exhibit was most interesting. On a rack 
were displayed many different plan books. a 
The State Federal Housing Administration had one otf 1s 
field men present. This was much appreciated, and the repre- 
sentatives reported unusual interest, auguring well for 1 
creased progress in both new construction and remodeling. Mr. 
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Jaining about cedar products. 


The booths, in charge of representatives of the various firms 
who are actual members of District No. 8, were allocated so 
that each concern furnished a man for its products for a period 
of four hours at least twice during the week. 

This educational and instructive display created so much at- 
tention that requests were made by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to install the display at the Lazarus department store 
for the week of Sept. 9-14, for its big housing convention. 
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Fitzwater of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau aided much in ex- 
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The Columbus Chamber of Commerce was so favorably im- 


pressed that it asked to have it transferred to its room on the 


attention. 


ground floor, 30 East Broad Street, for an indefinite period. 
This display is now set up there and is attracting considerable 


The Federal Housing Administration is now holding Better 
Housing Week in Columbus, and large signs are displayed in 
various locations calling attention to this display. A man is in 
charge at all times and the dealers are developing many good 
prospects in connection with the building program. 
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They Came, Saw, and 


Admire 


Britton, S. D., Sept. 9.—It was “some 
party,” according to consensus of the hun- 
dreds—yes, thousands—of visitors who 
accepted the hospitality of Manager C. J. 
Kettwig and others of the local and gen- 
eral staff of Thompson Yards (Inc.) at 
the “Open House” festivities staged Sat- 
urday, Aug. 24, commemorating recent 
completion of the company’s new office 
here. 

The word “thousands” is used advised- 
ly, for Mr. Kettwig estimated that at 
least 2,500 persons were gathered in front 
of the office when the winners of the vari- 
ous contests were announced at about 7 
p.m. The official registration was 1,812, 
but this did not include anyone under 18 
years of age, as the younger folk were 
not asked to register, although they were 
welcomed and special souvenirs were 
provided for them. 

The new office, a good idea of the in- 
terior of which is afforded by one of the 
accompanying photographs, has walls fin- 
ished with knotty white pine; while the 
ceilings of both the general and private 
offices are of Nu-Wood beveled tile in 
variegated colors. The private office has 
walls of Nu-Wood plank, with wainscot- 
ing of same brand. 

The attendance was all the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that rain fell 
nearly all the afternoon. 

The crowd kept the big shed driveway 
filled, spreading out onto the front 
grounds and into the side sheds as much 
as possible in face of the rain. Most of 
the fifteen display and information booths 
—lumber, plywood, steel fencing, paints, 





Knotty pine forms the 

walls of new offices and 

display room of Thompson 

Yards (Inc.), Britton, S. D. 

Manager C. J. Kettwig at 
end of counter 





millwork, insulation, etc., were in the 
driveway, though three were crowded out- 
side. The refreshment booth was also in 
the driveway and the registration counter 
was in the new outer office and display 
room. 

Manager C. J. Kettwig was every- 
where, looking after his company’s guests. 
He was assisted by many company execu- 
tives and managers from this region and 
farther distances—from Geddes, Water- 
town, Yankton, Langford and Aberdeen ; 
also from St. Paul, Minn., and James- 
town, Ellendale, Fargo, Edgerly and 
Oakes, N. D. Salesmen for various com- 
panies whose merchandise is sold by the 
Thompson Yards (Inc.) had charge of 
the various booths. 

Guessing on the weight of a pig caused 
much interest and speculation. If that 
pig could have heard what was said 
about it, it must have felt ashamed of its 
own deceptiveness. Guesses ranged from 
47 to 162 pounds. The exact weight on 
the yard scales was 127 pounds, and 
twenty-one of the company’s guests 
pegged the figure exactly. Then the 





New office (front) and large, well-lighted shed of Thompson Yards (Inc.), Britton, S. D. 
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question arose on how to divide the ani- 
mal among the 21 wise ones. 

The executives went into a huddle. 
The pig was parceled, “shear and shear 
alike,” until Number 21 was found to 
have nothing left but the squeal. Like 
some other plans, this one looked good at 
the start, but Manager Kettwig didn’t like 
its sound—he was afraid of the squeal. 

So the names of the 21 good “esti- 
mators” were put into a box and drawn. 
W. A. Miers, of Britton, won the first 
prize of two rolls of Keystone barb wire 
and Jesse Hastings of Newark won the 
second prize of ten six-inch Red Top 
steel posts. 

The fifty general prizes awarded had a 
total value of $274. 

Very much on the job was Editor 
Howard Folsom, of the Britton Sentinel, 
who not only “covered” the event ade- 
quately but supplemented his news 
“story” with an editorial highly compli- 
mentary to the Thompson organization, 
as follows: 


It is gratifying to know that the efforts of 
a Britton business firm to entertain the peo- 
ple of this region at an Open House party, 
last Saturday were successful—both in the 
public response to the invitation to attend 
and in the fullness of the preparations of 
Thompson Yards (Inc.) for the event. They 
offered the attractiveness of a very unusual 
and excellently prepared plant, and they 
spared no expense in giving their guests a 
happy and a profitable day. It was an Event 
—beyond question or comparison the biggest 
party ever given in Britton or in a vast ter- 
ritory about us. Things like this are not 
personal. Their benefits cover a community 
and spread out over a region. In the build- 
ing of communities it is not so much who 
does this or that, but rather that the thing 
is done—and well done. We offer our con- 
gratulations to Manager Carl Kettwig and to 
his company. 





Nature's largest living things are trees. The 
Sequoias of California attain enormous propor- 
tions. 
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Whether the Blue Eagle was 
the cause or the effect, we find a 
continuing interest in the idea 
that business gets along best by 
means of standard practices and 
co-operation. 

That idea of course is older 
than the late lamented bird. Ever 
since the present inkslinger has 
been treading the wine press of 
this department, and that’s quite 
a while, we have come across ef- 
forts to make practices and 
terms of sale uniform. There’s 
always been a hot interest in 
uniform prices; and everybody 
knows that in the pre-Eagle days 
there was more or less direct ac- 
tion along that line. Unless the 
witness knew you pretty well, he 
was apt to say that such goings- 
on happened in the next town. 
But wherever it happened, the 
idea was to arrange a price list 
and to persuade everybody to 
conform by softening him up 
with a wagon stake, so to speak, 
if he forgot on purpose. 

But long before the Codes le- 
galized that practice, dealers 
were finding that it wasn’t good 
human strategy to start out with 
a price list in one hand and a 
buggy whip in the other. A 
price is a complicated thing, the 
product of a lot of preliminaries. 
There are fixed charges and the 
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The International truck of the Ray- 
mond-Goodenough Co. gives splen- 
slight additional 
first cost 


did service at a 





ratio of turn-over and all the 
other factors that you know 
all about. And then there is the 
curious blind spot that keeps the 
uninstructed dealer from under- 
standing that net profit is the 
last thing to go onto the sales 
price, and the first thing to dis- 
appear when the figure is slipped. 


ABOUT ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PRICES 


So a good many of the boys 
discovered, after much labor and 
sorrow, that the best way to es- 
tablish prices is, in a manner of 
speaking, not to establish them 
at all. At least not to begin with 
a price list and to let it go at 
that. The best way is to get to- 
gether and by much talking 
things over to find out what it 
really does cost to do business. 
Many an estimating club has 
done its best work, not by teach- 
ing the members how to take off 
a bill, extend items and add up, 
although that’s important 
enough, but by holding the mem- 
bers’ minds, night after night, to 
the things which must enter into 
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TAILER 


a price before that little old net 
profit begins to appear. In the 
course of time it began to sink 
in that the margin for playing 
competitive horse was a mighty 
narrow margin, and that cutting 
off five percent was to cut off 
the only real reason for doing 
business. Then somebody no- 
ticed that the gentry who could 
be coaxed into a sale by a cut 
price couldn’t be coaxed in by 
any other means; after which 
this observant lad began to won- 
der what abiding use there was 
in chasing after these bargain 
snipers whose business had to be 
chalked up to charity. 

So long before the Blue Eagle 
sailed in—and out—a good many 
dealers discovered that if they 
worked together to learn real 
costs and to understand reason- 
able practices, they could pretty 
largely let the actual price lists 
take care of themselves. Many of 
them did and do work out repre- 
sentative price lists; putting 
into the compilation all they’ve 
learned of fixed charges, over- 
head and net margins. These 
lists served as guides and not as 
statutes. These men found that 
the more they actually knew of 
price structures, the less need 
there was of developing a mean 
disposition about competitive 
slashings of final sales figures. 


WHERE DEALERS 
STUDY PRICES 


Naturally not every dealer, 
even in the great lumber busi- 
ness, is easy to teach. Some- 
times he gets really bigoted 
about his ignorance; and we’ve 
heard of places where as a last 
resort his neighbors have felt 
obliged to give him such a dose 
of his own medicine that he ever 
after turned pale at the thought 
of it. It’s dangerous medicine, 
but it’s been known to work. 

Well, all this gossip about 
well-known things was inspired 
by our coming across another 
place where local dealers get to- 
gether to learn and not to fight. 
F. S. Goodenough, of the Ray- 
mond-Goodenough Co., Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y., told us about it. Ap- 
parently it was a spontaneous lo- 
cal effort and not inspired from 
the outside. Mr. Goodenough 
didn’t go into historic details, 





A new dimension shed was being 
built by the Raymond-Goodenough 
Co., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


but we take it that in the goog 
old days—with nothing much 
good about them except that 
they’re old—there were some 
sustained flights of “price adjust- 
ments” that left everybody but 
the bargain hunters wondering 
why they were born or at least 
why they had thought the build. 
ing material business was a good 
place to make a living. In their 
exhaustion the dealers finally 
got together and studied one 
item. I believe it was cement, 
They looked at it hard; figured 
it up one side and down the 
other; surveyed credits and col- 
lection, warehousing and deliy- 
ery, turn-over, prorated overhead 
and everything else that went 
into the making of a proper ce- 
ment price. All the while they 
kept in mind that it was a highly 
competitive item, with the com- 
petition not all limited either to 
local retailers or even to retail- 
ers in distant towns. They knew 
that if they let love and longing 
for a too-opulent profit get the 
better of them, they wouldn't 
sell any at all. So they made a 
careful estimate of a price that 
would make sales and yet would 
leave a little over on Saturday 
night. Then they compared this 
price with what they had actu- 
ally been getting on the aver- 
age; and some of them wondered 
why they’d ever carried cement 
at all at the actual sales figures. 


A FIGURE THAT COULD 
BE DEFENDED 


The result was that cement 
began moving on a fair level. 
More than that, being sure that 
they were right and were not 
hooking the public on an extor- 
tionate figure, they began giving 
some attention to the wholesale 
salesmen who had been flocking 
into town to make direct bids on 
every job that came up. Appar- 
ently they knew the law on this 
matter. They knew the salesmen 
had the right to sell direct; but 
they knew also that so long as 
they did not “conspire” or 
“agree” about it, each dealer 
could refuse to buy from a con- 
cern that made direct sales. He 
could also announce publicly 
that he was not going to buy 
from a given company and could 
assign the real reason. Things 
began to change. Stock from 
offending concerns went out of 
the warehouses and was not re 
placed. As a result of this re 
minder that dealers liked to 
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Experiments in Self-Educa- 
tion About Prices 


A Price Consists of More Than Meets the Un- 
tutored Eye --The Mistake Made on Purpose -- 
A Big Trade in Tourist Shelter 


trade with wholesalers who 
didn’t compete with their own 
customers, this practice of di- 
rect bidding has largely stopped. 

With this auspicious begin- 
ning, the dealers turned to other 
items; studied them with like 
care. So that at present practi- 
cally all or perhaps quite all the 
items have been gone over in this 
campaign of self education. 
There is common knowledge of 
what it costs to handle these 
items, and each dealer is willing 
that all the others in this local 
group, including the dealers in 
the town and a few others whose 
natural territories overlap, shall 
know what he gets for his stock. 
They can think of no sound rea- 
son, public or private, why this 
knowledge should not be shared. 
They've taken the mystery and 
the secrecy out of it. All want 
to operate efficiently, cut out 
waste, serve the public and make 
a reasonable profit. They want 
this profit to be reasonable on all 
items; not lop-sided with loss 
leaders on the one hand and 
padded-priced items on the other. 
So they have a little routine. 
When a bill is sold on estimate, 
the dealer makes three copies. 
One goes to the buyer, one goes 
into the yard files, and one goes 
in a sealed envelope to the presi- 
dent of the organization. If no 
question is raised about it, the 
invoice stays in the sealed en- 
velope, and after a time is de- 
stroyed. If some question is 
raised, the envelope is opened at 
a meeting and studied. No com- 
pulsion of any formal kind is 
brought against the dealer; but 
his figures are gone over. Some- 
times it happens that he has 
made a mistake in extension or 
addition. He wants to know 
that, quite as much as anybody. 

Often it has happened that 
such a mistake—and we're 
speaking of the country as a 
Whole and not of Port Jervis— 
hasn’t been explained. It has 
been taken as a willful price-cut 
and has started a price war. 
Sometimes, we know well, mis- 
takes have been made deliber- 
ately, in places where dealers are 
trying to arrive at a common 
ground for doing business. They 
are deliberate price cuts, camou- 
flaged to look like errors. But 
such practices are soon under- 
stood for what they are. They 
are signs that dealers really 
haven’t taken their co-operative 
education seriously; really don’t 


understand prices and _ price 
making. In Port Jervis, dealers 
apparently do understand these 
things, and they are willing to 
exhibit and to explain their 
prices. That’s all the “sanc- 
tion,” as the diplomats call it, 
that there is. 


A NEW DIMENSION SHED 


Mr. Goodenough was building 
an addition to his dimension 
shed. A railroad siding runs 
down between two storage sheds; 
and the building where the fram- 
ing stock is carried is open on 
both sides and is 20 feet wide; 
12-foot lengths in the bin on one 
side backed by 8-foot lengths on 
the other. Mr. Goodenough men- 
tioned the International truck in 
the yard; said it gave splendid 
service which made its slight ad- 
ditional cost a good investment. 
He told us he had been employed 
for a number of years in another 
yard in the town, had bought out 
a mason supply business and 
then, several years ago, had 
added a lumber stock. “If a man 
gets lumber ‘in his blood,’ so to 
speak,” Mr. Goodenough said, 
“he isn’t really happy unless he 
handles it.” 

William Horn, of L. D. Horn 
& Son, told us that Port Jervis 
is an industrial town; railroad 
and factory. Payrolls have been 
down rather seriously, with cor- 
responding effect upon new 
building. Repair and remodel- 
ing are going along, and the 
FHA was getting organized to 
help. The bulk of the business, 
or at least an important part, is 
in the country. Oddly enough, 
this is not farmer trade, though 
farmers are doing some buying. 
It is tourist business; roadside 
stands and tourist camps. This 
tourist stuff is assuming large 
proportions through the East; a 
commentary upon the fact that 
America and his wife and chil- 
dren are again taking to sight- 
seeing. I don’t know how you 
explain it; whether they’re tired 
of staying home or whether 
they’re making more money. A 
little of both, probably, with our 
guess leaning to more money in 
the sugar bowl. The automotive 
industry, according to all ac- 





A handsome new store front has re- 

cently been installed by Stacy West- 

brook, of Port Jervis, N. Y.; and he 

has an extensive paint and display 
area adjoining his office 
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Picturesque, and also a good old- 
fashioned fence 





counts, is leading the way in re- 
covery and is far out in front. 
Some of the boys pull a sour face 
over this car buying and say the 
owners of these new buggies 
haven’t paid the grocery bill or 
roofed the house. Maybe so; but 
an interesting part of these fig- 
ures about the automotive busi- 
ness is that the sales of trucks 
are taking a percentage lead over 
those of the pleasure cars, and 
that a sizable number of the 
“pleasure” cars are. being bought 
to be used in business. Sales- 
men are out in force again, rid- 
ing the concrete instead of the 
rails. There isn’t much arguing 
about business vehicles; trucks 
or salesmen’s cars. Those ma- 
chines are bought, not to keep 
up with the Joneses but because 
they’re needed. 


THE TOURIST AGAIN 
ON THE ROAD 


Anyway, there isn’t much 
doubt that this is going to be a 
big tourist year. And this is es- 
pecially noticeable in the camps 
and overnight cottages, the road- 
side stands and the suburban 
restaurants, here in the East; 
for it happens that many people 
with house room and reduced in- 
comes are taking tourists over- 
night. If, in the face of this 
competition of the home owner 


for the tourist trade, there is a 
real market for the camp cabins, 
it indicates that the flow of 
travelers is undoubtedly large. 
This is a great tourist country; 
for the Delaware River area is 
beautiful. Then, too, travelers 
from farther south cross this 
country to the Catskills, the Adi- 
rondacks and Canada. 

W. C. MacDonald, of the Ros- 
enkrans-Walker Co., also men- 
tioned the tourists and the sales 
of materials to minister to their 
wants. For the time being, in- 
dustrial trade and house con- 
struction are at low levels. “But,” 
said Mr. MacDonald with hope if 
not with immediate satisfaction, 
“time is working for us. We'll 
get out of these tough times 
sooner or later, and then we’ll 
have a deferred market waiting 
for us.” 

Stacy Westbrook, of the com- 
pany that bears his name, has 
sometime recently put in a hand- 
some store front and has an ex- 
tensive paint and display area 
adjoining his office. In mention- 
ing the FHA and the organiza- 
tion work going forward in that 
field, he stated that there was a 
pressing need for loan money. 
For reasons best known to them, 
local bankers have not been 
anxious to make real estate or 
repair loans. This would seem 
to be a fine place for the FHA to 
start its wheels turning. Mr. 
Westbrook, too, mentioned the 
He tells us that 
is a great onion-growing 


tourist camps. 
this 
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area; perhaps it is noted for 
other garden sass of the truck- 
farm family. Some of the onion 
land is highly valuable; running 
up to $750 or more an acre. This 
department doesn’t know how 
anybody could like onions that 
well, but at least they’re strong 
and hearty fodder. 

G. 8S. Fabel, of the John N. 
Eschenback Lumber Co., of 
Stroudsburg, Pa., tells us that 
sales volume has been steadily 
increasing from the low of 1933. 
By early July, of this year, he 
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had brought in 65 or 70 cars of 
material. One job took about 20 
cars; so the big ones are being 
built here and there. He tells 
us that local banks are playing 
the game with considerable en- 
thusiasm. There seems to be 
much difference in bankers’ atti- 
tudes. No doubt it turns on lo- 
cal conditions; for bankers are 
not disposed to be contrary for 
no reason at all. They’ve had 
their troubles and have been 
called unsanitary names and all 
that; but they’re in business for 


profit, and they can’t make 
money unless they can go into a 
partnership with somebody who, 
by means of a loan, can make 
money. This department has 
given up the idea that they’re 
just sulky and mad and won't 
play. Of course they have rea- 
sons for what they do; and usu- 
ally, we presume, their reasons 
are sound. Now and then we 
find them in a position that hin- 
ders business, or seems to; 
when, for example, they have re- 
possessed houses that they want 
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to sell before helping to bujlq 
others. In some cases, we bp. 
lieve, this is short-sighted; for i 
happens that a few new houses 
will do much to stimulate the |p. 
cal real estate market. But We 
have to let the bankers decide jp 
such instances. As a matter of 
fact they'll do it whether we |et 
them or not. 

The Frisbie Lumber Co. hag 
yard in Stroudsburg and another 
in a neighboring town. This 
yard has quite an interesting 
display of millwork. 











Here is a Monmouth house before the sidewall shingles were applied over 


the original siding 


Above is shown the same residence after its appearance had been improved 


with the shingles 


Remedy Is Found for Repairitis by Dealer 


MonmoutH, Itr., Sept. 9—Many are the 
houses in this bustling little city that have had 
their faces lifted during the past summer as a 
result of their owners contracting “repairitis,” 
a beneficient disease which has swept the coun- 
try from coast to coast. The characteristic of 
this ailment, which makes it so different from 
any other, is that it leaves the patients in a 
healthier condition than they were previously. 
Realizing this, lumber and building material 
dealers all over the nation have spread the good 
germs with a free hand. The result has been 
thousands of new homes mushrooming into ex- 
istance this summer; old houses remodeled, 
enlarged and repaired; garages improved and 
other structures modernized in various ways. 
Monmouth is one of the towns which has ac- 
quired a more robust constitution, it was noticed 
by a member of the editorial staff of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on a recent stop there. 

The’ McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., which 
has its yard on the main thoroughfare, improved 


nw 
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Curves and arches can be fitted with sidewall shingles with ease and satis- 


factory results 


its business and the appearance of this little 
college town by introducing the use of Johns- 
Manville asbestos sidewall shingles. The prod- 
uct was taken on by the firm as an experiment, 
and has proved salable. 

It was necessary for the company to sell 
the territory on the item since people were 
unacquainted with it. The many practical 
methods of applying the shingles were stressed 
in sales talks. The rectangular 12x24-inch 
size, and the L-shaped shingle that uses only a 
6-inch exposure as compared to the 10-inch of 
the 12x24’s are the two most used types of the 
shingles, according to H. F. Hubbard, secre- 
tary of the firm. 


Can Be Fitted to Curves 


An effective point in selling the shingles was 
that of showing home owners how they could 
be fitted to curves and arches. An example of 
this is seen in an accompanying picture show- 
ing a close-up of the front porch on the home 


of Police Sergeant and Mrs. Paul Atchinson. 
Contractors report that the shingles can be 
sawed, filed or planed without injuring tools, 
although in most work the regular shingle 
cutters were adequate. The improved appear- 
ance of the Atchinson home with the shingles 
applied, as shown in other photos on this page, 
has helped the company to sell other home 
owners on the product. 

One of the strongest arguments put forth in 
selling sidewall shingles is the modern in- 
sulation that they afford a residence. A cus- 
tomer is advised that his house will be doubly 
insulated by putting tarred felt between the 
first wall and the shingles at an additional ex- 
pense of about sixty cents a square. In one 
case a man lined his walls with Reynolds Metal- 
lation, a tough kraft paper upon both sides of 
which is cemented genuine sheet aluminum, be- 
cause there was no sheathing under his siding. 
A fourth picture with this article shows tarred 
felt being applied. 





The way in which tarred felt can be put between the first wall and shingles 


for insulation 
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They Preach 


and Practice 
Modernizing 


When R. M. Griffin, president, and W. S. Lowry, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the All States Lumber Corp., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., got to thinking of ways and means whereby their 
firm could profit most from the trend toward modernizing, they 
decided that the best place to make a start was right at home. 

Taking their cue from the best standards of modern advertis- 
ing and selling they decided that nothing short of a model plant, 
eficient in operation and facility of handling products, combined 
with distinctly new ideas in display and merchandising, would 
do the job right. 

The new plant, formally opened last June, is a striking exam- 
ple of what two young men with ideas can accomplish. So many 
noteworthy features, affording greater facility in handling and 
more attractive display of products, are combined in this model 
plant that some of them, at least, should be of general interest 
to every lumber and building supply man seeking to find new 





West end of general office, which has 26 types of flooring 


ways of effecting economies in plant operation as well as of 
interesting the public in his plant, products and services. 

The entire plant is housed in one building, with general offices 
and display rooms sound-insulated from the millwork shop, 
which is located directly behind the offices. The proximity of 
the millwork shop is time-saving. 

Lumber storage space for 250,000 board feet extends across 
the entire east end of the plant. Bins are arranged in four tiers, 
with wide catwalks for the upper tiers. The runway for trucks 
extends through from one avenue to another, facilitating 
entrance and exit, and is large enough to accommodate two big 
trucks side by side, with plenty of room to spare. 

To the rear of the millwork shop, on the first floor, is storage 
space for building supplies, with an insulated inside bin for 
cement. The second floor space, over the offices, millwork shop 
and building supply storage, is utilized for roofing, wall board, 
sash, doors, and the glazing department. This second floor 
serves as insulation for the shop, keeping it cool in warmest 
weather. While the shop is adequately windowed along the 
entire west side, additional daylight is secured from a large light- 
well through from the roof. 

Economies in operation are effected in the shop by means 
ot an underground line-shaft installation, permitting operation 
ot eight machines from a single motor. 
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New building of All States Lumber Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The west side of the plant adjoins railroad tracks, with private 
spur for unloading. Cars are unloaded direct into the building 
through any of several conveniently located doors. A second- 
floor doorway is utilized in connection with a motor driven con- 
veyor, permitting quick unloading of carload shipments. 

Outstanding of all features, however, is the large display and 
general office room. This is a practical display room though 
without obvious exhibits. The floor is composed of 26 types of 
flooring, inlaid in sections. The walls are of hardwood veneer 
panels and asbestos wall tile—18 different types of wall and 
insulating board being worked out in harmonious designs. 

A novel effect is achieved by the use of aluminum sheet-rock, 
with aluminum side turned out to act as reflecting surface for 
the modernistic indirect lighting fixtures. The whole effect of 
this practical display room has been so carefully worked out 
that there is not a jarring note in the decorative scheme. Each 
type of flooring and wall board is labeled. 

Private offices for Mr. Griffin and Mr. Lowry adjoin the west 
end of the display room. These are paneled in hardwoods to 
produce a decidedly beautiful effect. Red gum trim, with white 
pine back bands, was used around window and door openings of 
the two private offices. At opposite end of the display room 
from the offices is an attractive alcove for the paint department. 

The exterior of the building serves as a practical demonstra- 
tion and display of various roofing materials and plastic paints 
handled by the firm. A six-foot permanent canopy across the 
front shows roofing—separate panels for each kind. The west 
side of the building is covered with art-brick siding, with 
asbestos siding shingles on the top. 

President Griffin has been in the lumber and building supply 
business in St. Petersburg since 1921, having come from North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., where he was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. Mr. Lowry, vice president and treasurer, has been iden- 
tified with the lumber and building industry since 1912, and 
has been in the business in St. Petersburg since 1922. Other 
important members of this efficiently functioning organization 
are William Robson, superintendent of millwork, and S. How- 
ard, general plant foreman; both with the firm for 15 years. 

Since the opening of the model plant, increased business has 
been enjoyed, with the display room becoming increasingly 
popular with home builders, architects and public. 





East end of general office, showing alcove for. paint department 
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Suggests a New Bureau: "JDA" 


[Contributed by T. H. W.] 


Every good business man is watching for 
leaks and wastes that cut down profits. But 
there is also a nationwide leak that even the 
most careful dealer can not individually pre- 
vent. This is the sale of junk material. The 
following (imaginary) newspaper items explain 
what I mean: 


The carnival management wants us to tell 
our readers that all lumber, canvas and other 
material used in booths, platforms and the 
grandstand are for sale cheap. The buyer 
must remove material as soon as possible.— 
Berrytown Argus. 

The new concrete bridge over the river 
has been completed. Mr. Cramp, the con- 
tractor, has for sale at bargain prices a lot 
of odds and ends—plank, wire, nails and 
such, The buyer must buy on cash and 
carry basis; it is desired to clean up at once. 
—Jonesville Courier. 

At last our big dam is done; the contrac- 
tors are anxious to clean up. They will sell 
at very low prices all usable material and 
burn the rest. This is a chance for farmers 
and others to get material at very low 
prices.—Boomtown Gazette. 

The new subdivision is being rapidly de- 


veloped. Old houses are being demolished 
and lots being leveled. The contractors are 
almost giving away old material in order to 
get it hauled away.—Bigtown News. 


Now let us assume there is a normal, healthy 
volume of business. We know that a small 
percentage either way is immediately felt. A 
five percent increase means prosperity; a three 
or four percent decrease means a depression. 
Business, no matter how big, is sensitive. The 
nation’s business volume is sensitive. Selling 
junk of course does not directly hit the sales 
of the better grades; but it does cut down the 
whole volume. 

Our New Deal government could form a 
new bureau; JDA (Junk Distribution Au- 
thority), and let this second-hand stuff get back 
into use slowly. Or, the lumber dealers could 
organize an interstate organization to control 
the situation. The latter plan is more Ameri- 
can, and it would give a better promise of per- 
manence. We hardly need consider such sal- 
vage as that from the Chicago World’s Fair 
or the San Diego Exposition. Most of such 
material goes, I believe, to dealers and others 
who do not compete directly with retail trade. 
We are considering only retail. lumber dealers, 
and from this viewpoint promiscuous junk sales 
may be worth looking into. 





money-saving material. 








The Erlanson Lumber Co., Superior, Wis., wanted to be able to show 
customers how end-matched lumber is applied, and so the panel here 
shown was built. The panel ordinarily hangs in the driveway where cus- 
tomers can see it, and thus acts as a silent salesman for this labor and 





It was brought outside, upon occasion of recent 


visit of an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, to get stronger light for 
photographing. Attention is called to the open spaces in upper right hand 
corner of the panel, demonstrating how time and material are saved 
because boards do not have to end on an upright, but can be matched 
between the studdings. 
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Unique Idea for a Sign 


We hasten to assure readers that, notwith- 
standing appearances, this yard has not been 
struck by a dart, aerial bomb or other missile 
from a hostile airplane. What then? 

Because of intervening buildings it was difi- 
cult for the public to discern the location of 
the San Fernando Lumber Co., which is on 3 





Arrow from the sky?—No, just a clever idea for 
a lumberyard sign that compels attention of all 
passers-by 


heavily traveled highway passing through San 
Fernando, Calif. 

Manager C. C. Knight overcame the handi- 
cap by erecting a fifty-foot telephone pole, 
causing it to slant a little from a point above 
the curb line to a point in the ground ten feet 
inside the property line, and topping the pole 
with the representation of the butt end of an 
arrow. This gives the impression that a huge 
arrow has dropped down from the sky and 
partly buried itself in the earth at the door of 
the lumber company’s office. 

The shaft of the arrow is painted a bright 
red, the tail is yellow, and on both sides are 
lettered the name of the company in black. 
Floodlights illuminate the sign at night. It can 
be seen for a mile in either direction, both day 
and night, for it not only slants outward into 
the street, but it is high above intervening 
structures and other signs. 

In addition to erecting this unique sign to 
give the place prominence, Mr. Knight has 
repainted the office building, changing the color 
scheme from green to bright yellow, greatly 
increasing the visibility. 


—_— 


Some Modernizing Suggestions 


Frequently when a doorway is no_ longer 
needed the procedure is to take off the door and 
lath and plaster the opening on both sides. A" 
all one gains is added wall space. , 

Why not, instead, make a bookczse or dish 
cupboard of the opening by the simple business 
of putting in shelves? Possibly the owner may 
want to build in a desk. , 

Perhaps “the lady” would like a dressin¢ 
table. In that case there would be a mirror at 
the back, with others at the two sides, giving 
a triple view. 

x *k *k * 

Whatever style the house, a bay window adds 

to the general appearance. These windows may 
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be built to harmonize with architecture of any 
oeriod—F rench provincial, Georgian, Regency, 
Colonial, early American, English or modern. 
They may be placed on the first or second 
doors with equal success. Bay windows may be 
added to an old house at small cost. 

¢€ 2 x 


Many of the country’s leading decorators are 
‘ollowing a new note in decorating sun-rooms, 
One wall is frequently painted in a tone differ- 
ing from the other three. By following this 
idea and adding a few other touches an old 
and dull sun parlor may be brought up to date. 
Floors are being finished in light colors rather 
than in the conventional dark shades. 

+ * x * 

Another new plan is to finish the walls in an 
vster white and the woodwork in a brilliant 
shade, such as lacquer red, electric blue or 
spring green. The sun-room is one place in the 
house where daring ideas may be carried out 
in a decorating scheme. 

Also, a coat of paint will often harmonize the 
jiversified pieces of furniture which so frequently 
find their way to this part of the house. 





Fifty Years in Business—Two 


Well-Liked Brothers 
Celebrate 


Dowaciac, Micu., Sept. 9—The special 
“Home Coming” edition of the Daily News, this 
city, issued Aug. 27, carried good likenesses of 
two outstanding business men of the community 
who for fifty years or more have been closely 
identified with its welfare. They are John and 
Ed Lindsley, constituting the Lindsley Lumber 
Co., which has served the people of this terri- 
tory for a half-century. 

The brothers came to Dowagiac in the sum- 
mer of 1885, and launched their lumber busi- 
ness. Earlier than that, however, in the spring 
of 1881, they started in Hartford, and shortly 
aiterward began to draw big business from the 
Dowagiac territory. Four years later they de- 
cided to engage in business at this point. They 
have furnished the lumber for a great many of 
the city’s fine structures, of all classes. 

“When we started our business life, in 1881,” 
remarked one of the brothers, “the first thing 
we did was to subscribe for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and we have continued to take it up 
to the present time.” 

Another page of the same issue of the above 
newspaper carried a striking advertisement, 
headed “Our Fiftieth Anniversary,” featuring 
photographs of both E. M. and J. A. Lindsley 





as they appeared in 1885. Numerous have been 


€ compliments of their townsmen as to their 
hand b 
ladsome appearance both in those youthful 


‘rs and as indicated by the recent photo- 
raps already referred to. Dowagiac is proud 
' these “youngsters” and hopes they may be 
‘re to celebrate the next golden anniversary 
“ their business, fifty years hence. 
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It Attracts Carpenters 


Here’s a tip that almost any dealer may make 
use of to his advantage. It was discovered by 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative re- 
cently visiting the yard of P. J. Corteville, lum- 
ber retailer at Williamson, N. Y., who has found 
a way to make his place popular with local 
carpenters. 





The “attraction” is the 
well known De Walt saw, 
mounted on a stand, with 
a long wire attached to 
the motor so that the 
may be used 
anywhere that current is 
available. The picture 
shows the saw hooked up, 
ready for business, in 
front of a workshop next 
to Mr. Corteville’s office 


machine 








This shop is provided for the use of carpen- 
ters, where they may do their work protected 
from the weather. At the time the reporter 
called a carpenter was engaged in building a 
truck body for a local concern, as shown. Be- 
cause of providing a convenient place to work, 
and use of the machine, Mr. Corteville naturally 
gets first call for all materials used on these 
jobs—and not at competitive prices. 





Dealer Sets Good Example by 
Renovizing His Home 


Harvey L. Beach, vice president Streeter 
Lumber Co., Keokuk, Iowa, isn’t the type of 
building material dealer to loudly proclaim that 
other folks should improve their houses, and let 
his own become shabby. Mr. Beach’s residence 
is in truth “his castle,” and while he is “king” 
the neighbors will never have reason to be 
ashamed of it. 

_ This lumberman’s large, two-story house, built 
in 1896, graces a corner of a tree-lined street a 





“A nice home on a nice 
street," describes the 
residence of Harvey L. 
Beach, vice president 
Streeter Lumber Co., 
Keokuk, lowa—especially 
since recent renovizing 
of its exterior 





few blocks west of Keokuk’s main thoroughfare. 
A few weeks ago Mr. Beach conceived the idea 
of renovizing his home by putting stained 
shingles wver the outside. He had the work- 
men put 15-pound felting between the weather- 
boarding and the shingles, from the foundation 
to the roof. The result is that the Beach home 
now has excellent insulation. It will be cooler 
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the remainder of this summer and much warmer 
next winter. The owner considers the finished 
result with pride and realizes that he couldn't 
have made a better investment. 

After completion of the shingling, the lower 
part was painted white and the gables green, 
as shown in the picture. Only one coat of paint 


was necessary, since the shingles had their prim- 
ing cover in the stain. 





Old Yard Is Reopened 


CHESANING, Micu., Sept. 9.—The Nason 
Lumber Co., here, announces its reopening at 
the “same old location,” on West Broad Street, 
where several generations of Chesaning people 
have been served, with complete stocks of all 
materials for modernizing, repairs and new con- 
struction. 

This announcement is made in a half-page 
advertisement in a local newspaper, supplemented 
by two other display advertisements of the 
same concern, one featuring the fact that the 
yard will hereafter handle Wyandotte Portland 
cement, and the other announcing opening of a 
new gas and oil station. 

Improvements have been made in the yard, in- 
cluding cement approaches. The office building 
has been moved back to a more convenient site, 
large windows installed, and the interior re- 
arranged to make a convenient, well lighted 


place to work. 
—_—_—_—, 


Heard on the Street 


“Yes, maybe we'll sell the house and move to 
a suburb. We had a good offer for it—$12,000 
—back in 1928, and the buyer gave us $500 
earnest money. Then my mother got cold feet 
and decided she didn’t want to sell, and it cost 
me $150 to get out of it.... But say, that was 
the luckiest $150 I ever spent! If we had sold, 
we would have put the money in stocks and 
bonds and we wouldn’t have a thing. Now we 
at least have the house, no matter how little we 
might have to take for it.” 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Good Salesmanship and Good 
Sense Exemplified 


Probably the above terms are almost synony- 
mous. Anyway, both attributes are well illus- 
trated in a couple of paragraphs clipped from 
a bulletin sent out to members by Chris Totten, 
secretary of the Arizona Retail Lumber & 
Builders Supply Association, reading as fol- 
lows: 

It is not always good psychology to quote 
a 1,000-ft. price. A few days ago a lady 
walked into a lumber yard and asked the 
price of best grade hardwood flooring. The 
clerk at the counter answered: “For %-inch 
oak flooring the price is $95 per M.” The 
lady replied: “T will never pay $95 for 
flooring’—and walked out. 

This prospective purchaser was followed 
by an inquiring individual to the next yard, 
where she made the same inquiry. The clerk 
at this counter asked her what size of room 
she wanted the flooring for. She said it 
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was 12x14 feet. He figured that the cost 
would be $21.28 to cover the room. He also 
stated this was less than half the cost of a 
first-class carpet. She smiled and_ said: 
“That is more like it,” and promptly gave 
him the order. That clerk was on his toes. 
This is not only psychology in the sale of 
flooring, but numerous other items as well. 
Also this inquiry, from same source, is 
apropos to the subject of salesmanship: 
What are we doing to offset the termite 
scare? The cost for treatment of a few 
hundred feet of lumber exposed to this men- 
ace in the average building is very small 
in comparison. Have we told, or do we tell, 
the prospective builder that this is possible? 





A Fixture Which Serves 
Two Purposes 
A fixture used for 


storing and displaying 


nails in the sales room of Alley Brothers, lum- 
dealers at 


ber and material Santa Monica, 








Combination nail bins and display fixture 


Calif., is constructed so that the top may be 
used for displays of building specialties, and so 
that the nails are accessible from either side. 
The scheme is illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch, 

The height is about 45 inches—a trifle high 
for a sales or wrapping counter. It is 27 inches 
wide and is 18 feet long. Because it is so 
high, there is room for two tiers of hopper- 
like bins, one above the other, and no matter 
from which side the customer approaches he 
can see the contents of both. 

gut the main advantage is the use made of 
the top for displays of other types of merchan- 
dise; their position approximating the level of 
the spectator’s eyes, they are convenient to 
inspect. 

Displays of paint on top of such a fixture fit 
in admirably with nails, for it may be assumed 
that every person who buys nails is building or 
repairing something of wood, and therefore 
will need paint to complete the job. 

It is not suggested, however, that the entire 
paint stock be placed on the fixture. The main 
stock can be carried in the regular paint de- 
partment, but color cards, samples of paint, 
brushes etc., may be effectively shown here. 





This attractive structure is the Mercer 


Lumber Co. office 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Dealers and Others Organize to 
"Sell" Modernize-for- 


Profit Idea 


Denver, Coxo., Sept. 10—Lumber merchants, 
paint manufacturers and retailers, and dealers 
in other lines of building materials, have formed 
an association, to operate under the name of 
the Denver Better Homes Association. Charles 
Ringsted, manager of the North Denver Lum- 
ber Co., has been selected to guide the destines 
of this new organization. Speaking of the aims 
of the association, Mr. Ringsted said: 

The organization will maintain what 
amounts to a “clinic for property ailments.” 
This clinic will show owners of houses and 
other buildings just how structures built 
years ago, can, with a small outlay of money, 
be brought up to date. Houses that are too 
big for the present-day family can be made 
over into duplexes, and thus the income from 
rent be greatly increased; in fact, the in- 
crease in income derived from the modern- 
ized home will more than take care of the 
remodeling. These are the facts that we are 
striving to place before owners of such prop- 
erty, and we are beginning to get results. 
There are hundreds of such houses in Den- 
ver, built twenty-five or thirty years ago, to 
be remodeled. As the public, and especially 
the owners of these houses, see our point, the 
sale of lumber and other building materials 
will jump forward. 


Before the new association made any effort 


September 14, 199; 


to call the matter to the attention of the public 
a survey was made, according to Mr. Ringsted 
during which time owners of in the neighbor. 
hood of 1,500 such houses were interviewed on 
the subject of remodeling. Of this number 200 
said they would be willing to go ahead if they 
could increase the rental income of these homes 
sufficiently to take care of the expense of mod- 
ernizing. Thus, the “clinic” was brought into 
being to aid in showing these owners, as well 
as others not interviewed, just how to do it. 

“Our organization will furnish plans and 
specifications to home owners so that they can 
make desired changes so thoroughly that these 
old structures will resemble new houses,” said 
Mr. Ringsted. “We will provide expert service 
to property owners on remodeling.” 

While making large houses over into dy- 
plexes, with a view to increasing the rental jp. 
come, is being featured now, it is planned to 
widen the scope of the association as time 
passes. Erection of new homes, and repairs to 
smaller homes, as well as modernization in aj] 
its phases, will be featured. 

“People right now are more minded to re- 
model and build than they have been for a 
number of years,” remarked Mr. Ringsted, 
“There is a large amount of this work needed, 
and since business is showing a tendency to 
move forward now is the time for building ma- 
terial men to do real honest-to-goodness mer- 
chandising. That is the idea back of the Denver 
Better Homes Association, and we feel that we 





Women Are 
Attracted by 
Yard's Open 


poe *e3 ——s Bee 5 i . 
ee o> a 
Show Room A few of the many pieces of rustic furniture displayed in the 


Joseph D. Mercer, proprietor of the Mercer 
Lumber Co., Evanston, Ill., was eating some 
very good looking sandwiches the day an edi- 
torial representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN called to chat. Between phone calls 
and questions popped by the interviewer, Mr. 
Mercer was able to make but slow progress in 
his offensive against the sandwiches. It is 
hoped that some time since then his work has 
lightened long enough to enable him to finish 
the lunch. 

The Mercer lumber yard has one of the most 
attractive office buildings seen for some time. 
It is inviting in appearance, and catches the 
eye of even the casual passerby. People realize 
that here is a dealer who not only creates busi- 
ness by urging them to spruce up their own 
places but who sets the pace himself. The neat 
headquarters of the Mercer Lumber Co. is seen 
in an accompanying picture. 





The outdoor display yard which causes many casual look- 
ers to become Mercer customers 





Mercer company’s open shed 


Women shoppers were once a novelty at the 
Mercer yard, just as they still are at many 
retailing centers for lumber and building ma- 
terials. They come frequently now, however, 
to browse around in the display rooms. Across 
the driveway from the office is an open yard 
where such items as garden seats, trellises, dog 
houses, table tennis sets and lawn tables are 
shown. Beside the open show room is a shed 
about 100 feet long which has the side next 
to the outdoor display center open in front. 
Here, as the smaller picture accompanying this 
article shows, are exhibited for the main part 
rustic garden furniture of many styles. A rack 
of paints and panels of roofing samples may 
also be glimpsed. On the other side of the 
partition, which divides the shed, is a glassed- 
in show place where wooden lawn novelties 
and other stocks of rustic chairs and tables are 
kept. The room is lighted nights and attracts 
many motorists on the well-traveled highway 
a few feet in front to stop and view the goods. 

At the farther end of the display space 
stands a building labeled “wren shed.” This 1s 
not a room where orinthologists raise wrens, 
but a work shop for the construction of bird- 
houses and other small jobs. Visitors to the 
yard find a tour of this shed interesting and 
idea-inspiring. 

Across the driveway from the exhibition lot 
is the huge main shed, which can stock three 
million feet of lumber, all under cover. It con- 
tained about two million feet at the time of the 
call. Mr. Mercer reported that a carload 0! 
United States Gypsum had been sold by this 
main yard and its three smaller branches 1 
two days recently. He stated also that a hall 
million feet of insulation material had been 
sold during the first seven and a half months ol 
this year. The company has purchased an In- 
ternational and a Ford truck recently. 
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have recognized our opportunity and are taking 
advantage Ot it. - . 

Building is on the upgrade in Denver. Build- 
ing permits for August sent the city’s total con- 
struction for the year to a point more than a 
million dollars above the first eight months of 
last year. A spirit of optimism prevails. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


It Helps to Show and to Sell 


Crown Point, Inp., Sept. 9.—Still in good 
condition after twenty years or more of service 
on the Lake County fair grounds is the “exhibit 
bungalow” of the Henderlong Lumber Co. Once 
this bungalow was moved at the request of the 

fair officials, and after 





friend; right, Michael 





removal it appeared as 

entirely lumber-built. 
Frank and Michael 

Henderlong of the firm, 


| 


: » that it was veneered 
er 4: with the brick that it 
+ aa i now displays. Before the 
whe & st 
The “exhibit bungalow" 
of the Henderlong Lum- 
ber Co., Crown Point, 
Ind., makes people ask 
questions. Therefore it 
uncovers new prospects 
’ for building materials. 
: Left, Frank; middle, a 


Methods That Lift Sales 


A few weeks ago a staff representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the pleasure 
of calling upon Whipple Bros. (Inc.), of Scran- 
ton, Pa. This is a cash concern operating a 
number of yards in that general vicinity. 

As will be noted from accompanying photo- 
graphs, the company believes in signs. In fact, 
its signs and tokens travel about; not only on 
the delivery trucks but also upon living sign 
boards, since the yard men wear shirts on the 
backs of which the firm name appears. These 
men also wear the tropical headgear associated 
—at least, in the movies—with Englishmen 
hunting lions and enjoying other thrills in 
India and various points South. The hats are 
good stuff in summer weather, unusual enough 
to attract the attention of the passer by, and 
a glance which takes in the hat will hardly 
miss the lettering on the shirt. 

George M. Christian, the manager, believes 
in price-carding—for various reasons. In the 
first place, the average householder who doesn’t 
know prices is usually surprised and pleased 
to learn that a screen door doesn’t cost as 
much as he thought, and if he needs one, this 
information is likely to result in a sale. 

Then, too, the peopie who deal rather fre- 
quently with the yard soon learn to wait on 
themselves. Such a practice may not be en- 
couraged in the case of people unknown to the 
manager; but once they become acquainted, 
and mutual confidence has been established, the 
practice is encouraged. Sales in this yard run 
to 150 a day or more. And this habit of the 
customer saves salesmen’s time. So out in 
Iront, and in fact all about the yard, there are 
many “specials,” as well as regular items, each 
bearing its plainly marked price. 

The general technic of cash sales is being 
worked out and steadied down. When the prac- 
tice was new, competitors who stayed by the 
older practice of offering credit, where such 
credit was justified, often looked with suspi- 
tion upon the new policy. They assumed that 
loss leaders,” compensated for by adroit hiking 
ot prices where the customer wasn’t well in- 
lormed, would be the order of the day. Mr. 
Christian did not discuss this matter with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, but 
some of his competitors volunteered the infor- 
mation that this company does not play “the 
old shell game” with prices. In the main it 
lollows regular and established mark-ups, with 
perhaps a reasonable allowance off for the spe- 
tial services which it does not offer. In any 
event the neighbors, or most of them, con- 
ceded that the business was conducted upon.fair 


and predictable lines; a practice which should 
be, and that in an increasing number of cases 
is being followed by dealers, with good results. 








Trucks and yardmen advertise Whipple service— 
note lettering on man's back; also his distinctive 


"helmet" type of tropical headgear 





Display of various items 
out in front, all plainly 
price - marked, facilitate 
self-service by "regular" 
customers, in yard of 
Whipple Bros. (Inc.), 
Scranton, Pa. It is an 
interesting application 
of the "cafeteria" idea 
to the selling of build- 


ing products 
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say they have never had any advertising medium 
as good as this. Not only does it show some 
twenty styles of face brick in its walls, but on 
its roof are different kinds of roofing, and on 
the inside are shown wallboard and other ma- 
terials. 

The Henderlong brothers take pride in the 
fact that the grain-finish wall board on the 
ceiling looks as good as the day it was put on, 
when the building was new. 

The windows in the little building all differ 
in style, thus carrying out the demonstration 
idea. 

“If the Lake County fair grounds had no other 
use the bungalow would not be so effective,” 
explained Frank Henderlong; “but this is a 
year-round park. Here are thick timber and a 
fine lake to attract picnickers. Even in winter 
the people come here, for some of the fair build- 
ings are then available for meetings. We let 
the fair officials use our bungalow for an office 
as often as they desire it. So it gets more than 
just the attention given it in fair week. We 
often have to bring customers out here to show 
them how a certain kind of brick looks in con- 
struction. The brick panels in our office are 
not always sufficient for that.” 





Report Business on Upswing 


Pine BiurF, ARrK., Sept. 10.—When asked 
about business Hunter McGehee, of the Mc- 
Gehee Realty & Lumber Co., shook his head 
with mock sadness and said: “We have just 
rented our last rent house, and have had fifteen 
calls since then.” He also said that his busi- 
ness had doubled since a year ago. 

Manager Dick McGill, of the Pine Bluff 
Brick & Material Co., said that “business has 
shown a very nice gain.” 

E. H. Elsberry, of the Standard Lumber Co., 
said that business shows a very substantial 
gain over last year. Its trade includes not only 
building in Pine Bluff but throughout this sec- 
tion. “Repairing and building work has picked 
up wonderfully,” he said. 

Shafer Haley, in charge of rentals for Tay- 
lor & Co., reports that while at the first of 
the year the firm’s listings were 14 percent 
vacant, very few desirable properties remain 
untaken. 





Arkansas Home Taken Apart; 
Moved to Texas 


NASHVILLE, ARK., Sept. 9—When Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Cranford, of this city, left to make 
their home at San Antonio, Tex., they tore 
down their home, preserving the lumber very 
carefully, and have shipped it to San Antonio, 
where they will erect a 10-room apartment. The 
Cranford home was built of some of the finest 
lumber ever milled in this section, and con- 
tained some extra fine black walnut and maple, 
as well as the finest of yellow pine. 
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How to Build a 


Good, Economical 


On the Pescadero Ranch, seventy miles south 
of San Francisco, there is a silo that has been 
in use every year for forty-five years. When I 
saw it for the first time in 1925, it had been in 
use thirty-five years, had never blown down, 
and had never needed any repairs. 

When a wood silo stands and is used for 
forty-five years, that fact automatically elim- 
inates all argument as to the life span of a 
silo made of wood. 

The complaints that have been heard about 
the silo made of wood are due wholly to lack of 
discrimination in selecting the species of wood 
that are best for silo purposes, and to “rule of 
thumb” methods of construction which make 
almost impossible the supplying of silos through 
retail lumber yards. 

There is every reason why a farmer should 
be able to get at his local lumber yard a bill 
of material to build a silo, as readily as he 
can obtain there the material needed to build a 
barn, corn crib or house. 


Build the Silo to Fit the Farm Need 


The farmer doesn’t send off somewhere for a 
barn and put it together with hoops, and if he 
and others did want barns ready for assembling 
that way, the local lumberman would have a 
sweet job in keeping an assortment of barns to 
meet the individual needs of his community. 

A silo should be built, not set up. 

It must have been as a result of that thought 
that the one on the Pescadero Ranch came into 
being. 

That silo was built, and built to stay, and 
has stayed—and if anyone thinks there isn’t 
any wind coming off the Pacific Ocean, he has 
two more guesses coming. 

Not only is the construction of an extraor- 
dinarily substantial character, as attested by its 
forty-five years of service, but the low cost 
and simplicity of construction method as com- 
pared with that employed in many other silos, 
are to be wondered at. 


Material Needed for Site-Built Silo 
Here are the materials that should be used: 
Regulation concrete base, embedded in the green 
concrete in a circle: 2 inch plank, S2S or S1S 
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DETA/L SHOWING 
‘3 STUDS FASTEIIED TOGETHER WITH 
HEADERS PLATES AIO STEPS -fKORMUNG 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


SILO 


[BY FRANK H. CAMPBELL] 


to 134 or 1%-inch—this plank to be of the 
following woods in relation to regional location : 
Longleaf heart pine, tidewater red cypress, Cali- 
fornia redwood, Port Orford cedar, western 
red cedar—heart wood of all of them. 

The studding, 2x4-inch, may be of any stand- 
ard-size dimension that the dealer carries, and 
should be from virgin growth trees—not from 
second growth. West of the Mississippi River 
and north of Oklahoma, the stock would more 
than likely be No. 1 Douglas fir. South of 
Oklahoma it would be longleaf pine or virgin 
growth shortleaf. If longleaf, it could be No. 
2, but if shortleaf it should be No. 1. 

After the studs are placed on the foundation 
in a circle, comes the lining. This lining is 
1x6-inch and wider S2S or S4S and center 
resawn, producing a board about 44-inch thick. 
This lining should be longleaf heart pine, red- 
wood, red cypress, Port Orford cedar or west- 
ern red cedar. These woods are of equal value 
for the purpose. 

The material for the roof can be: For rafters 
—the same kind of 2x4-inch as is used for 
studs ; sheathing—the same quality material, and 
not an ordinary roof quality; shingles—red 
cedar, red cypress or longleaf heart pine. That’s 
all there is to it for utility. To make the ap- 
pearance in keeping with other buildings, the 
studs may be sided on the outside with 4-inch 
economy or %4x4-inch siding. This siding should 
be of longleaf heart pine, redwood, red cypress 
or red cedar. 

Nails for fastening the lining to the studs, to 
insure a life as long as that of the wood, should 
be wrought cut nails, 6d or 7d for the first 
course of lining, the same for the second course, 
and 7d or 8d for the third—if a third course 
is used. Climatic conditions will govern. 


Method of Constructing the Silo 


As to the construction: The circular bed 
plate is embedded in the foundation at the time 
of pouring the concrete. The ladder and door 
section is formed on the ground, 2 stud open- 
ings and 3 studs held together by the door 
headers, ladder steps and the top plates. This 
ladder and door section is then raised just the 
same as a carpenter raises the side or end wall 
framing of a garage. 

After this section is raised and braced, a man 
goes to the top. Then the first single stud is 
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With Material 
From Retail Yard 


raised, the man on top fastens this to the ladder 
and door section with one of the 2-foot plates, 
At the bottom it is fastened to the ladder and 
door section with one of the 2-foot braces, then 
it is braced at right angles with one of the 
1x4-, 16-, 18- or 20-ioot pieces. 

The studs are double toe-nailed to the bed 
plate, or they are lug bolted or lag bolted, 

With the studs all in place, the top 2-foot 
— are put on, breaking the joint over each 
stud. 

This completed, the 4x6-foot is placed across 
the top of the plates, and from it is suspended 
a block and tackle. The 4 pieces of 2x8-inch 
are then placed inside the studs, forming a 
square and fastened one to another at the cor- 
ners. A rope is then extended from each corner 
to the center, and made fast to the lower hook 
of the block and tackle, and the swinging, ad- 
justable scaffold is ready for use. 


The Bill of Material Needed for 12x30 Silo 


Note the approximate bill of material for a 
silo 12x30: 

10 pes. 2x8-4’ for the circular bed plate. 

19 pes. 2x4-30’ for the studs (14&16-18&12") 

38 pes. 2x4-2’ for double thickness broken 
joint top plate. 

19 pes. 2x4-8’ for rafters. 

60 feet b. m. 1x10”, sawn diagonal, for roof 
sheathing. 

30 pes. 1x4-24” for steps on ladder section. 


20 pes. 2x4-2" bottom and top headers for 
doors, 

20 pes. 1x2-2’ bottom and top stops for 
doors. 

20 pes. 1x2-2’6” side stops for doors. 


Material to make doors: 
20 pes. 1x2-2° 
10 pes. 1x2-2'6” 
80 pes. 1x4-2'6”" t&g 

1% squares shingles for roof. 

,350 feet surface measure, 11/32” stock for 
lining. 

For a triple-lined silo we would therefore 
need 2,475 feet board measure. This stock could 
be bought from any yard at approximately $5.50 
per 100 feet, so the lumber material bill would 
be about $136. The shingles would be $7.50 at 
$6 a square. 


All of the material is standard retail yard 
stock, except the 44-inch lining. By carrying 
a stock of 6,000 feet surface measure of the 
lining, the dealer would have complete material 
to build any size silo any customer might want. 

The scaffolding and bracing items required 
are: 

1 pe. 4x6-14’ 
4 pes. 2x8-10’ 

17 pes. 1x4-16-18 or 20’ 

17 pes, 1x4-2’ 

The 4x6- and 2x8-inch can be borrowed from 
the yard, and the 17 pieces 1x4-inch, 16-, 15- 
or 20-foot, could be returned for half price, 
making a cost of $7 for scaffolding and bracing. 

This would make the total lumber material 
bill about $150.50 for a silo 12x30 feet. A silo 
of this size has a storage capacity of 3,375 
cubic feet, or 26% cords. 

Increasing the size 6 feet in diameter and 
10 feet in height, increases the capacity to 
10,100 cubic feet, or 78 cords. Increasing the 
size to 18x40 feet increases the capacity three 
times, but only doubles the bill needed for 4 
12x30-foot silo. 


Climate Determines Amount of Lining 


Then the first course of 44-inch lining is a? 
plied from bottom to top. This thin lumber 1s 
bent against the inside of the studs and nailed, 
usually two nails to a piece 6 or 8 inches wide, 
and three nails to 10 inches and wider. 

After the first course of lining is on, the 
second course is applied over the first course, 
each joint in the first course being covered by 
a board in the second course. 

Where the temperature does not reach sub- 
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SECOMO PLATE 2X4-2-Z 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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zero, two courses of lining are sufficient. In 
cold countries, the third course is applied over 
the second. In quite cold locations, such as 
northern Iowa, a fourth course is applied. 

In applying four courses of lining, the builder 
pays for no more thickness of lumber than he 
does in the 2-inch stave. 

The headers already being in the door sec- 
tion, with the stops in place, there is no door 
work to be done, as the doors are put in from 
the inside. The contents of the silo push the 
doors against the stops, so there are no door 
hinges or door fasteners needed. 

If siding is to be put on, the Economy or 
%4x4-inch is simply bent around the outside of 
the studs and nailed on. The sheathing for 
the roof is 1x10-inch, 8-foot, sawed on an angle 
from corner to corner to make the circular top, 
the bottom ends nailed to the plates, and the 
top ends to a round block. A short section of 
an 8-, 10-, or 12-inch stave column serves for a 
round block, or a short section of an 8x8-inch 
ipo geaae with the corners knocked off may 
be used. 


Built on the Site, It Will Stay Put 


So there’s your silo. It can’t blow down, any 
more than a house or barn blows down, be- 
cause it is built just exactly like a house or 
barn is built. There are no hoops to adjust 
because there are no hoops, as they are not 
needed, any more than hoops are needed on a 
house or barn. There are no hinges or door 
lasteners to come loose, because no hinges or 
lasteners are used. 

, Unless silos can be built with stock material 
‘hat is available from the local lumber yard, 
then they are not readily available to the farmer 
at an economical price. And unless they can be 
made from stock material that can also be used 
lor other purposes, the lumber dealers, as a 
whole, are not going to sell silos. 


A Profit for Farmer and Lumber Dealer 


The experience of lumber dealers in trying 
to market knock-down silos is such that any 
dealer is justified in crossing his fingers and 
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sending for the police when any one starts 
talking to him along that line. 

As unpleasant and unprofitable as their silo 
experience has been, however, it does not justify 
the resistance of many dealers to the idea of 
giving their people a superior silo for the same 
as they now pay for an unsatisfactory one, or 
one that is as good as what they are now buy- 
ing but costs less. And this resistance to doing 
anything for their people is maintained even 
when they are shown that they could make more 
money by using their knowledge and informa- 
tion in behalf of their customers. 

This week I saw a live dealer sell a bill of 
material to a farmer. He saved the farmer $15 
a thousand, gave him better material for the 
purpose intended, and made 17 percent more 
profit on the basis of his comnetitor’s quotation 
and on the basis of what the farmer thought he 
wanted. And this is not an isolated case. This 
live dealer has sold over a thousand dollars’ 
worth of material in this way within the past 
two months, making more money for himself, 
giving the farmer better material for the pur- 
pose, and saving the farmer money. 

This Pescadero silo will do the same thing. 
The dealer can make the silo profits, and the 
farmer can get a better silo and save money 
on it. 

[Lumber retailers who want “reason why” 
sales arguments for a silo may find them in 
an article published in the Aug. 18, 1934, issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in which was 
reprinted a leaflet entitled “Why the Stock 
Farmer Needs a Silo,” by A. L. Haecker, sec- 


retary National Silo Research Council. — 
Epitor. ] 


Thirty Trucks Used to Log 


Arkansas Tract 


Dumas, Ark., Sept. 9.—The E. Sondheimer 
Co., of Sondheimer and Tallulah, La., has thirty 
trucks trucking logs from a 3,000-acre wooded 
tract in western Desha and Lincoln counties in 
Arkansas. Cutting of timber on the lands is 
expected to consume two years. 








Retailers of Carolinas Discuss Marketing 
Policies at Greensboro Meet 


Cuarvortte, N. C., Sept. 9.—The Carolina Re- 
tail Lumber and Building Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation brought dealers of the two Carolinas 
together at Greensboro on Aug. 27 for a con- 
ference on marketing policies. The association 
is sponsoring a building institute for the two 
States, which was organized to promote retailer 
distribution of building materials. Most of the 
wholesalers and manufacturers, except the ce- 
ment men, have subscribed to the institute’s 
marketing plan which calls for 100 percent 
retail dealer distribution. The sessions were 
executive in nature. 

The organized general contractors of the two 
Carolinas oppose the retailers’ marketing plan. 
V. P. Loftis, executive secretary of the local 
headquarters of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, takes issue with the plan, 
and says it is a move to prevent contractors 
from buying materials direct. He charges that 
while such a system is being launched, the deal- 
ers are engaging in the building business. 

In a bulletin mailed to all contractors, Mr. 
Loftis asks that the plan be considered before 
it “causes trouble.” The secretary charges that 
the dealers are also contracting jobs. Under 
the Carolinas Building Institute marketing plan, 
salesmen representing interests that subscribe to 
it are supplied with cards showing that they are 
co-operating, and retailers are asked to confine 
their purchases to those concerns. 

Victor W. Wheeler, secretary-treasurer Caro- 
lina Retail Lumber and Building Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, has recently organized three 
new groups of lumber dealers in this vicinity. 


Dealers in ten counties met at Florence, S. C., 
and formed the Pee Dee Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. The following officers were elected: 

President—J. C. Kendall, Florence. 

Vice president—H. G. Munnerlyn, Bennetts- 
ville. 

Secretary—P. W. Shaw, Sumter. 


A seven-county unit was organized in Clin- 
ton, S. C., under the name of Palmetto Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association. The slate 
of officers will be named at a meeting later. 

Dealers in four counties met at Rock Hill, 
= C., and organized. Details will be completed 
ater. 

Mr. Wheeler has been active recently with 
local and district meetings. Dealers in eastern 
North Carolina will meet soon and discuss the 
transportation problems which are peculiar to 
that territory. 

Retail lumber dealers in the Carolinas have 
received a message from Victor W. Wheeler 
in which it is charged that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is “leaving the building materials deal- 
ers out on a limb.” He refers to the govern- 
mental plan of eliminating all dealers in the pur- 
chase of a large quantity of materials for 
Federal aid projects. Mr. Wheeler states that 
Rear Admiral C. J. Peoples, chief of the pro- 
curement division of the WPA, threatens to 
purchase practically all materials used in the 
great relief projects from a few national manu- 
facturers. He adds that this would mean the 
eliminating of 20,600 retail building material 
dealers from the sale of vast quantities of goods. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


LUMBER DEALER IS THE 
“KEY MAN” ON SALES 


“A complete home—a complete barn—a com- 
plete chicken coop! That is the way to retail 
lumber and materials to the farmer. That is 
the way to give service and the way to make 
profits. Time was when about all a farmer 
could find around this place was lumber and 
millwork, and that only when he happened to 
think of it and came looking for it. If he 
wanted to build a house or barn he didn’t 
come here—he went to some carpenter or con- 
tractor, and told what he wanted, and part of 
the business came here—if our price was lower 
than someone else’s or if we would allow longer 
credit. But it’s not like that any more!” 

It was E. R. Leonard, manager of the Gled- 
hill & Kime Lumber Co.’s branch at Bucyrus, 
Ohio, talking, only he was not standing on a 
soap box making an oration, but in friendly 
conversation with a visiting representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Some mention was 
made of this alert merchant in the Aug. 31 issue, 
in regard to the selling of fence, but it should be 
added that the same pep and vigor which he 
puts into the sale of woven wire fence is ap- 
plied also to the many other products which 
he offers his customers, with the result that 
he sells them. And what a variety of products! 

“T’'ll sell the farmer anything and everything 
he needs to build his house or barn or any 
other building,” he said, adding that he does 
not contract the labor, but lets a contractor esti- 
mate that and he includes this in the price he 
quotes in his bid. But everything except labor 
does come from the Gledhill & Kime establish- 
ment, and each separate item adds to the profit. 


Extra Profit Pays Whole Delivery 


“Just the profit on the paint is often enough 
to pay for the cost of delivering a whole barn 
job,” he said, “and it doesn’t take much trouble, 
or extra room, to put fifteen gallons or so of 
paint on the truck. And the same with hard- 
ware, or cement, or nails, or what have you. 
Why should I sell a barn or house job and then 
turn over to somebody else so much of the business 
and the profit, with no effort on his part except 
just carrying a stock? The thing that started us 
into this broadening of our lines was the failure 
of one of the other merchants here in Bucyrus 
to do any selling—he thought all he had to do 
was get in a stock, tack a mark-up onto it, and 
then wait for the customers to come in and take 
it away from him. Several times I gave him 
tips about jobs, and he made no effort to follow 
them up. Why should he, so long as I was 
doing his selling for him? So I put in a stock 
of my own. 

“T’'ll sell the farmer anything he needs for his 
buildings, and also such things as fence and 
drain tile—heavy items that fit in with this type 
of operation, and that farmers consistently need. 
Some of the products I sell I don’t stock. Barn 
equipment for example—I keep a stock of door 
hangers and other barn hardware of that type, 
because these are standard equipment that every 
barn must have and there is a steady demand 
for them. But with cow barn equipment—stan- 
chions and thtngs like that—it’s different. There 
is a wide variety, and usually these stanchions 
and stalls are bought to order, to fit the barn. 
There is a good profit on this equipment, and 
never any difficulty about getting the stock in 
plenty of time. You see, we know about the 
market for it at the start, for we figure on 
the barn itself, so we have the first chance at 
selling the hardware and everything else that 
goes into it.” 

Then Mr. Leonard began to tell about how he 
sells the farmers, and it was a story of years 
of work. “I am just now beginning to cash in 
on the sales efforts that I have been expending 
for the past four or five years or more, because 
it has not been until now that the farmers have 
had the money to buy, no matter how much 


they might have wanted what I tried to sell 
them. I have continued with my sales work, 
though, and sales work in this business means 
getting acquainted with farmers and becoming 
known as an authority on building problems. I 
n€ver miss an opportunity to attend meetings of 
the grange, for although only ten or twelve may 
see me and talk with me, that means that fifty 
knew I was there. It helps to make them realize 
that I am interested in the farmer’s own prob- 
lems, and that when they come in here I will 
know what they are talking about and why. I 
have gone out to the rural schools—they are all 
consolidated schools around here, so I don’t 
have to go around to a lot of little one-room 
schools—and talked to the school kids about 
lumber and other things that go into buildings, 
and last year I taught a class here in Bucyrus. 
It makes these future customers better informed 
about building, and the more they know, the 





E. R. Leonard (right), energetic manager of the 
Gledhill & Kime Lumber Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, is 
not bashful about telling the advantages of the 
products he has for sale, and by close acquaint- 
ance with farmers he knows exaetly what advan- 
tages they will obtain by using this type of door 
hanger he is talking about; also by this close 
acquaintance, he makes farmers realize that he 
knows what he is talking about 


easier it’s going to be to sell them the kind of 
materials they ought to have.” 

He also visits the farmers at their homes, as 
he has opportunity, and this summer the com- 
pany from its headquarters in Crestline hired a 
school teacher to call on farmers in the Bucy- 
rus territory (and other territories where the 
company has branches) in sections where Mr. 
Leonard had not had an opportunity to visit, 
just to get acquainted with them and to let 
them know that they would find friendly, cour- 
teous service at the Gledhill & Kime yard. 

This calling on farmers and attending their 
meetings takes time and money but Mr. Leonard 
reports that it is well worth the effort, for he 
is able to keep himself informed on what his 
customers will want and to keep his customers 
informed that he has what they want. It makes 
his farm sales work more effective, and that 
is important because the lumberman is the key 
man in the selling of lumber, material and build- 
ing specialties. The carpenter or contractor 
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Handles All Materials 
for House or Barn, and 


Makes Profit on Each 


has his place in the picture but that place js 
emphatically not in selling, Mr. Leonard saiq 
“In fact,” he added, “the carpenter or cop. 
tractor is just about the worst salesman I know, 
He may be a highly skilled workman, and use 
only the best of materials, but he can’t sell him. 
self, and he can’t sell the materials. He may 
know exactly how to build the kind of barp 
the farmer needs, but when it comes to sell. 
ing that kind of barn he often falls down on 
the job—if the farmer raises any objection to 
what he suggests, your average carpenter will 
lose his nerve and ‘give in’ when he ought to 
explain, instead, why the farmer ought to have 
the better type of barn.” 

A result of this has been that the lumber 
dealer becomes the salesman for the contrac. 
tors and carpenters who work with him. Be. 
cause he knows building, knows materials, 
knows his customers, and on top of this has 
the good merchant’s equipment of persuasive 
powers, he is able to sell the quality of mate. 
rials and workmanship that he knows the cus- 
tomer really needs—a boon to the customer, to 
the workman, and to the volume and profit in 
the sales of materials. With some amusement 
Mr. Leonard told of one typical example of the 
difference in sales technique, lumberman and 
carpenter-contractor. He said: 


Story of a Hundred Dollars 


On one job I estimated the cost of all ma- 
terials, in the usual way, and a carpenter- 
contractor figured the labor. But when I! 
looked at his items I objected. “Look here, 
you’ve been a builder for years, you are a 
highly skilled man, and you really know how 
to build this barn. Yet you just put your 
own services in at 45 cents an hour and let 
it go at that—nothing for your skill, your 
experience, your ability to direct. How are 
you ever going to get ahead like that? This 
is a big job, and it isn’t everybody that could 
do it right—let’s tack on a hundred Gollars 
for you, for directing the work." He was 
sure that no one would ever stand for a thing 
like that, but I told him to let me do the 
selling of it. So that evening we went out 
to talk to the customer, and gave him our 
price. “Oh, that’s more than $300 high— 
you’ve got to come down lower than that,” 
he told us, and I could see that the carpenter 
was all set to start the ball rolling by knock- 
ing off his hundred dollars. So I beat him 
to it—started talking before he had a chance 
—-and answered, “Oh no, we couldn't do that. 
This is a fair price, the kind of building you 
need, and we couldn’t do it for any less with- 
out giving you poorer materials or skimping 
on the workmanship, and neither of us wants 
to do that.” 

Well, he argued for all he was worth, and 
all the time there was the carpenter, just 
itching for a chance to speak up and knock 
off that hundred dollars. Then finally the 
customer said, “But what’s the idea of the 
forty-two dollars? You could at least get it 
down to round numbers.” And that gave 
the carpenter another chance to knock off 
part of that hundred, and he was all set to 
do it, too, but I beat him to it again and 
replied, “Oh no, Mr. Customer, that wouldn't 
be fair. That is the price of this barn, just 
as we figured it up carefully, and we make 
the same kind of price to everybody. We 
couldn’t do that.” And then he came back 
with, “Well, when can you get started?” 

You can bet he didn’t have to wait long 
for construction to start. And you can bet 
that there is a carpenter who is quite willing 
for the lumberman to do the selling. He's 
not the only contractor who likes to have 
me sell the complete job, either. It makes 
better business all around. 


Mr. Leonard is somewhat handicapped in his 
sales work by inadequate display space, but 
he expects to provide more, and in the mea- 
time he will keep right on selling. For he has 
the materials and the energy, and the farmers 
now have the money. 
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Reduced Rate 


Southwest Railroads Agree 
to Reduce Rates 


MemPuls, TENN., Sept. 9.—Announcement 
has been made by C. A. New, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
that the southwestern railroads have agreed to 
reduce by approximately 15 percent their rates 


to Central Freight Association territory on 
jymber and articles taking the same rate. The 


rate reduction will be made to meet the compe- 
tition of West Coast woods, rates on which to 
the same territory were reduced effective Aug. 


44, which reduction put southern hardwoods 
out of competition. 
The announcement of Mr. New followed a 


conference in St. Louis with officials of south- 
western lines. It is necessary now to take 
the matter up with lines in the Central Freight 
Association, and obtain approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for establishment 
of the new rates. They will be 5 to 9 cents 
a hundred pounds less than present rates from 
practically all southwestern points. The rates 
will be good until Dec. 31, 1935, the same as 
the Pacific coast rates, but will be subject to 
extension at that time. 

Railroads serving other territories are ex- 
pected to follow the example set by the south- 
western lines. 


Midwest Millwork Plants Seek 
Rate Relief 


MILWAUKEE, Whs., Sept. 9.—Wisconsin 
lumber and millwork manufacturers, especially 
in and around Oshkosh, because of rail rate 
concessions given competitive West Coast lum- 
her producers to meet water competition, have 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for immediate relief. Under the recent 
freight rate changes, transportation costs ap- 
proximately $5 a thousand feet less from the 
Pacific coast to all points east of Chicago, than 
from this region to the East, asserted E. J. 
Balda, manager of the Oshkosh Traffic Asso- 
ciation. The rate reduction is leading to the 
reopening of hundreds of small eastern mill- 
work plants, which previously have been unable 
to compete with plants in this section. Eastern 
mills, by quoting lower prices, already have 
taken away business from Wisconsin and mid- 
western firms, said Frank Radford, of the Rad- 
ford Lumber Co. Oshkosh firm. 


Western Producers Expect Big 
Sales on New Rate 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Sept. 7.—Within a week 
alter the 72-cent freight rate on lumber from 
the Pacific Northwest to east of Chicago was 
put into effect, an active market demand from 
tat area was reported by lumber companies. 
Sales managers report eastern inquiries for rail 
shipment in unusual number, and sales made 
irequently enough to show that the newly 
‘pened markets will become an important factor 
lor the West Coast and the Inland Empire lum- 
ber industries. 





Believing that the new 72-cent blanket rate 
area, which includes fourteen States and por- 
ons of four others, with a total population in 
Excess Of 50,000,000 people, can absorb an enor- 
mous amount of West Coast lumber, the West 
“ast Lumbermen’s Association has started a 
‘ampaign to interest both buyers and sellers of 
umber in the possibilities of the lower rates. 


Booklet Explains How to Use Rate 


As a first step, the association’s traffic de- 
partment has prepared a booklet explaining how 
‘uppers can make the most effective use of the 
Nw rate. This is now being distributed to 

est Coast mills and through their sales con- 
nections to distributors and retailers of lumber 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Brings Results 


in the eastern areas. This booklet will be sup- 
plied without charge, the association stated, to 
any interested person, 

An association official said: 

As a trade promotion factor the 72-cent 
freight is likely to result in the sale of many 
additional millions of feet of West Coast 
lumber annually. For example, the western 
railroads, due chiefly to lack of their former 
active lumber trade, have permitted thou- 
sands of wooden cars to remain in bad order; 
naturally, they have not built new cars for 
carrying lumber for several years. Our in- 
dustry anticipates that within a short time 
the added movement of lumber eastward on 
the lower rate will bring the transcontinen- 
tal railroads into the West Coast market for 
large amounts of lumber to be used in re- 
pairing present equipment. Later, they will 
come again for lumber with which to build 
new cars to better handle this added traffic. 
30th of these future movements, of great 
value to the West Coast lumber industry, are 
also foreseen by western agents of these 
railroads. 


Demand for Grade-Marked Pine 


from South Grows 


New Or.eans, La., Sept. 9—A strong de- 
mand for officially grade-marked Southern Pine 
lumber in both private and governmental con- 
struction projects is reported by H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager Southern Pine Association, 
which was the first organization of lumber 
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manufacturers to institute grade-marking by its 
affiliated mills as an undertaking by the associa- 
tion. Practically all Federal and many State 
and municipal agencies now specify that all 
lumber used be officially grade-marked under 
supervision, or if not be accompanied by an 
official certificate of inspection from the asso- 
ciation, according to Mr. Berckes. 

3ecoming a subscriber to the association does 
not automatically entitle a manufacturer to the 
privilege of grade-marking his lumber. When 
the manufacture and grading conform to the 
standards and rules of the association, including 
an efficiency of 95 percent or better in grading 
at the mill with respect to all items shipped, 
subscribers are given the right to use the copy- 
righted grade-mark of the association. When a 


subscriber reaches this efficiency, a_ special 
license is issued giving him formal authority 
to officially grade-mark his product. This li- 
censing agreement provides in part: 

1. That the official grade-mark may be 
used only upon lumber of standard size and 
grade. ° 


2. That only lumber produced by the mill 
or mills of the subscriber specifically licensed 
to grade-mark may do so. 

3. That the marking is to be done 
at the mill where the lumber is graded. 

4. That the subscriber must maintain the 
standards of grading and manufacturing 
which entitle him to use the official mark, or 
else the license may be revoked. 

5. That the grade-marking privilege may 
be withdrawn if the subscriber deliberately 
mis-marks the species or grade of any of his 
products, or uses, or permits to be used, the 
grade-marking stamps in an unauthorized 
manner. 


only 


Wisconsin Contractors at Odds 


Wisconsin Construction Code 
Put Into Effect 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 9.—Valuable re- 
sults in stabilizing business practices are ex- 
pected of the Wisconsin construction code, 
covering carpenters, masons and concrete work, 
according to Edward W. Fromm, chairman of 
the Code Authority. The code provides for 
minimum wage scales for mechanics and labor- 
ers in these crafts, but the scales vary in dif- 
ferent communities. Maximum working hours 
are set at 40 a week. 

The wage scales, according to Mr. Fromm, 
are “reasonable” and generally coincide with 
those now being paid in most communities. The 
chief purpose of the code is to prevent ex- 
ploitation of labor. It exempts contracts signed 
prior to the effective date of the code, but for 
exemption the contractors must register such 
jobs with the Code Authority. 

All contractors must furnish a _ registration 
fee, and this can not exceed $10 a year. Journey- 
men and laborers must register at a fee of $1 
a year. 

Code headquarters have been temporarily 
established at Room 309, 611 N. Broadway. 
Officers, besides Fromm, are Jay A. Hathaway, 
vice president; Charles Kapelle, treasurer, and 
Richard C. Ferge, executive secretary. 


Contractors Organize to 
Oppose State Code 


Foxp pu Lac, Wis., Sept. 9.—Organization 
of the Wisconsin Constructors (Inc.), has been 
effected through a meeting of about 135 con- 
tractors here. Temporary officers named _ in- 
cluded George Hutter, Fond du Lac, chairman, 
and Mark Cullen, Janesville, secretary. The 
association is to be perfected in each of the 
nine districts into which the State has been 
divided. More than 800 contractors are ex- 
pected to make up the membership. This group 
has voiced unanimous opposition to the State 
code for concrete and carpenter contractors, 
and for masons, feeling that the code as it is 


now written, does not express the wishes of 
the majority of contractors. It was feared that 
the code would raise the cost of construction, 
and that a raise was impractical at this time. 


British Columbia to Enforce 
Wage Law 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 7.—The British Co- 
lumbia Provincial Government is about to 
“crack down on” employers who in large num- 
bers are evading the minimum wage laws of 
British Columbia. 

Under the new policy announced by Hon. 
G. S. Pearson, minister of labor, there will be 
no more friendly settlements between Govern- 
ment inspectors and delinquent employers. In- 
stead, all employers found violating the law 
will be taken into court promptly and fined if 
they are guilty. 

“We find that employees are getting the 
idea that this department is a collecting 
agency, and to collect back wages is costing 
the government more than it feels it should 
have to pay,” said Mr. Pearson. “Some employ- 
ers on the other hand are beginning to think 
that they needn’t fear the wage act, that 
they can pay less than the legal minimum 
and take a chance on being discovered. If 


they are discovered then they can escape 
merely by paying what they legally owe any- 
way. In future we shall prosecute in all 


eases of violation and let the courts decide 
what should be done. In such cases guilty 
employers will have to pay fines and the back 
wages as well. 

“But there is another class of case, in 
which the charge will be merely that the em- 
ployer failed to keep records. In such cases 
he will be fined if guilty but will not have 
to pay back wages, since there is no record 
of what he did pay. The employees thus will 
not get their back wages. It is to their in- 
terest, therefore, to assert their own rights 
and not depend on the government to collect 
their wages. We are not a collecting agency. 

“This year we shall collect about $50,000 in 
back wages. This shows rigorous enforce- 
ment of the law is of tremendous advantage 
to the working people, but it will cost us a 
third of that sum, and this is too much.” 
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development of inexpensive, light, powerfy| 
pneumatic-tired trucks and detached trailers 
the latter being easily loadable, and the former 
capable of traveling 30 to 40 miles or more an 
hour on the “go back.” The motor truck jg 
frequently used to transport logs directly from 
the felling areas to the mill or market, thys 
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In the settled regions where scattered trees 
have to be brought to the mill, a truck and 
trailer do an efficient job—illustrating their 
practicability for such chores as hauling high 
grade and expensive logs for long distances 
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1. GENERAL 


The motor truck has rapidly become one 
of the most important methods of log trans- 
portation and is used in every forest region in 
the country, especially in the pine forests of 
the South and the hardwood regions of the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi 
Valley. It is also extensively used in the 
ponderosa pine forests of the West and the 
Douglas fir forests of the Pacific Northwest. 


This long truck-trailer specializes in hauling 

poles and piling and is here under a load of 

2,860 feet of jetty piling near Longview, 
Wash. 


The truck was first used for logging in 1913 
in the Douglas fir region. 


Eliminate Skidding; or Use Winches 


There has been a marked and increasing 
trend toward motor truck transportation in 
logging throughout the country since the World 
War, and especially since 1932, due to the 


quently equipped with a winch to draw logs 
to the truck and load them when it is imprac- 
tical to drive directly to the log. The winches 
are sometimes used for skidding logs short dis- 
tances. 
Have Wide Field of Application 

Motor trucks are used chiefly to replace 
wagons, narrow gage railroads, spur lines ol 
standard gage railroads, and the various forms 
of animal haul, even the winter sled haul. They 
have also successfully competed under condi- 
tions where tractors and power skidding have 
been used. They have been used to replace spur 
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This load of 3,000 feet of cedar logs, weigh- 
ing about 12 tons, is starting on a 26-mile 
trip to Lake Washington, into which the logs 
are unloaded, then made into rafts for tow- 
ing to mills in central Washington. One grade 
on this haul was 22 percent for a half mile, 

and others were steeper but shorter 
————— SSS... i! 


and main line railroads in the South and the 
Pacific Coast; also to replace chutes and flumes 
and to reduce skidding distances as in the white - aie 
and ponderosa pine types of the West. They the sout 
are widely used in regions of second growth wy 
timber such as the Southeast, Lake States and here 
Northeast, where small sawmills often depet 
upon the open log market, purchasing logs 45 
needed. Thus many mills are entirely or pat 
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MODERN LOGGING  iercotat sn 


tially independent of reserve timber holdings as 
the motor trucks offer a wide flexibility in 
source of log supplies. 

In eastern and southern logging for small 
mills, the same crew is frequently used in fell- 
ing, skidding and trucking logs, as well as for 
sawmill operations. 

Many States have legal restrictions which 





———— 


In the South, many firms are hauling in all 

their logs by means of trucks. These trucks 

are part of the fleet operated by the Ethel 
Lumber Co., Ethel, Miss. 





limit the weight and size of logs carried over 
public highways. In some States, these restric- 
tions are left to the State Highway Commis- 
sion or similar agencies, or it may be a matter 
of legislative enactment to limit the length, 
width, height and weight of loads and size of 
logs transported over roads constructed at pub- 
lic expense. Many regulations of this kind are 
now in process of enactment, and changes are 


being constantly made. Fees for motor truck 
licenses are based generally upon the weight of 
the truck. The matter of fees varies widely 
among the various States and in Canada. 


2. DISTANCES 


Logs are hauled by motor trucks for varying 
distances up to 70 miles or thereabouts. Gen- 
erally, however, logs are hauled from 3 to 15 
miles under conditions of rough topography, 
while longer hauls are made possible on hard 
surface highways and on level or favorable 
topography. Other conditions determining the 
length of haul are weight, length and character 





Truck logging had its start in the Pacific 

Northwest in 1913. Here a tractor is seen 

in use in mountainous country at Summit 

Lake, near Olympia, Wash. Satisfactory re- 

sults with motor trucks in the West have led 
to their much more extended use 





ot the logs hauled. The very longest hauls are 
generally in the southern pine region and in 
the southern Appalachians, where logs are com- 
monly hauled from 10 to 76 miles or more. 

here logs are exceedingly large and heavy, 
and the topography rough and steep, as in the 
Northwest, short distances of 4 to 10 miles are 
the prevailing rule. Long hauls are sometimes 





found in all forest regions, depending upon the 
local conditions and requirements. Short hauls 
are generally found on private roads built for 
truck transportation. Long hauls are only used 
on improved public highways. Walnut veneer 





logs have been transported for distances of over 
100 miles. 

The number of daily round trips possible 
for a truck depends upon the distances, type of 
road, load, grades, both favorable and adverse, 
and the loading and dumping facilities. On a 
comparatively level 10-mile road of good gravel, 
loading with logs located about 500 feet from 
the road and dumped in deep water or a good 
clear landing, the truck should average four 
round trips in an 8-hour day. 


Trailers Multiply Carrying Capacity 
Motor trucks are used to haul logs directly 


upon the trucks, as well as in connection with 
semi-trailer and with a 4-wheel or 6-wheel 





Winter truck logging in the North—A load 

of 2,810 feet of hardwood logs weighing 

about 18 tons is here being put on a Ford 

V-8 truck and semi-trailer by Elmer Larson, 
of Phillips, Wis. 





trailer. Double loads are thus commonly hauled 
where road conditions and grades permit. In 
one extreme example, loads of 3,300 feet log 
scale of Douglas fir, with an average weight 
of 9 pounds per board foot of scale, or a total 
of 29,700 pounds, were hauled a distance of 
60 miles in the Olympic Peninsula of Wash- 
ington. The trucks made two round trips per 
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day, or a distance of approximately 240 miles. 
This, however, proved to be an unprofitable 
operation. One of the largest pulp mills in the 
Kast receives 20 percent of its wood supply by 
truck froin distances up to 35 miles. At this 
maximum distance, three round trips are made 
daily. Pulpwood is being hauled up to 65 miles 
in Maine, the deliveries being made both at 
the pulp mills and in driving streams for further 
transport to pulp mills. One company hauls 
about 40,000 cords of pulpwood annually direct 
to the mill, and another 40,000 cords te the 
landings at the river. Loads vary between 14 
and 3 cords of spruce. Trailers on sleds and 
wheels are both used during the winter in 
Maine. 

Trucks will carry log loads up grades to 
as high as 10 to 25 percent without additional 
power, depending upon condition of the high- 
way, weight of the load, power of the truck, 
length of grade etc. On steep declines, trucks 
are often let down by means of steel cables and 
winches, on grades up to 50 to 60 percent or 
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life of four years, although trucks often last 
from three and one-half years to seven years. 
Motor truck operators generally estimate 22 
to 25 days as the operating time per month, 
the balance being Sundays or devoted to repairs 
and to changing the loading locations. In some 
regions, trucks are operated from 23 to 26 days 
per month, repairs and overhauling being done 
at night, while separate crews arrange for load- 
ing facilities. 

Truck tires generally last from 8,000 to 15,000 
miles. Lite expectancy is usually estimated at 
about 10,000 miles. Actual life depends upon 
loads, size, character of road, mileage covered, 
and kind of tire. 


4. NUMBER OF TRUCKS IN USE 


Probably over 80,000 trucks are used in the 
several branches of the lumber industry. No 
survey has been made to determine the number 
used in the logging phases of the business, but 





[The second instalment of this series of 


September 14, 193; 


there are probably 25,000 or more. Some com. 
panies own and operate 5 to 30 trucks or more 
for logging purposes alone. One company jn 
Arkansas used 39 trucks in its operations, There 
are probably between 1,000 and 1,200 trucks 
used for logging in Oregon and Washington 
The largest volume of logs in the East ang 
South is carried by companies or individyals 
owning and operating one truck. , 








Ottawa Valley Loggers to 
Enlarge Input 


BurFao, N. Y., Sept. 9—Lumbermen of the 
Ottawa Valley of Canada are planning larger 
operations this year and will send an increased 
number of men into the woods. C. Jackson 
300th, of J. R. Booth (Ltd.), said that his 
company’s operations on the Ottawa and Gati- 
neau rivers will be considerably larger than 
last year’s. Col. A. B. Gillies, of Gillies Bros, 
said his firm’s operations will be about the same 


more. 
3. DEPRECIATION 


Depreciation on motor trucks is generally 
This means an average 


figured at 25 percent. 


articles on "The Motor Truck in Modern 
Logging" will appear in an early issue. 


—Editor.] 


of the E. 


as last year. 


have 500 men cutting timber. 


C. B. Caesar, managing director 
B. Eddy Co., expects his concern to 
Work will start 


in the next week or two. 





Flexible Small Mill dame geile 


Lowers Total Costs 


\ fact that is creating consider- 
able interest among large sawmill 
owners and operators is that small 
circular mills have been able to 
continue operating despite big-mill 
competition, because the small mills 
can produce lumber from the stump 
to car at less cost than is possible 
for a big-mill operation. This low 
cost has enabled them to overcome 
the serious handicap of producing 
poorly-made and badly-graded lum- 
ber, and also of not having the 
superior marketing facilities or sell- 
ing organization of the big mill. 

But with little mills available 
that can produce good lumber, in 
fact lumber just as well manufac- 
tured as he is getting from his big 
mill, the big mill and timber owner 
has a new and interesting possibil- 
ity confronting him—the opportun- 
ity to combine his superior selling 
and marketing organization with 
this small and low-cost production 
unit. 
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WHAT GOOD SMALL 
MILLS CAN DO 


He is asking: Can these small 
mills, with their low initial and 
operating cost and low upkeep, 
meet his demand for volume pro- 
duction and variety of output? The 
following facts regarding the two 





Back view of a 42-inch mill made by 
Clark Bros., Olean, N. Y. Carriage 
feed works are built in the band mill 
frame. Carriage has 36-inch opening 





mills made by one manufacturer of 
sawmill machinery should help 
answer that question. 

One 42-inch portable band mill, 
with 17 gauge saw 8 inches wide, 
will handle logs up to 36 inches in 
diameter, and will produce 18,000 
feet of inch boards a day of eight 
hours, and one of these mills com- 
plete with all auxiliary machinery 
and power, erected ready to run, 
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would cost approximately $12,000. 

One 48-inch portable band mill, 
with 16 gauge saw 10 inches wide, 
will handle logs up to 48 inches in 
diameter, and will produce 25,000 
feet of inch boards a day of eight 
hours; and one of these mills com- 
plete with all auxiliary machinery 
and power, erected ready to run, 
would cost approximately $18,000. 


SMALL INVESTMENT PER 
THOUSAND FEET OF CUT 


These figures give a plant cost 
of $700 per 1,000 feet of lumber 
production. Most of the large band 
sawmills will show a plant invest- 
ment of $2,000 or more per 1,000 
feet of lumber produced. This re- 
fers to the sawmill only, not the 
planing mill, dry kilns etc. 

One of these small mills will pro- 
duce from the log any size stock 
from boards %4-inch thick to timber 
36 inches square, and will handle 
logs of any required length. So in 
this respect they compare favorably 
with the big band mill plants. 

It is true they will not satisfac- 
torily handle logs over 48 inches 





Deck side or front view of the Clark 

42-inch band mill. The band saw is 

8 inches wide, 17 gauge. For port- 
able or permanent installation 
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in diameter. But practically 95 per- 
cent of the lumber produced east 
of the Mississippi comes from logs 
under 48 inches in diameter, so the 
occasional big log is not a serious 
problem. And these larger logs 
can be split in the log yard before 
going to the little mill, without 
much trouble or expense. 


ADJUSTING OUTPUT TO 
DEMAND LESS COSTLY 


By installing two or more of 
these small mills, any required vol- 
ume of lumber can be secured. The 
actual labor cost per 1,000 feet of 
lumber produced will be more than 
in the big mill, but this difference 
is quickly overcome by reduced 
logging costs, upkeep, capital n- 
vestment, interest charges, deprec'- 
ation etc. 

There is an attractive flexibility 
when operating a group of small 
mills, each one being an independent 
operating unit. To run a big mill 
short hours, getting a reduced out- 
put on the large investment, is net 
profitable—as many operators have 
found out during the past few years. 
They will find of interest the ac- 
companying photographs of sma 
mills that have been designed by 
well-known manufacturers — mills 
capable of maintaining a mill's 
reputation for a quality product. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


The Folks on the Farms 


The folks on the farms 
Have rather hard goin’, 
With harvests that hardly 
Will pay for the sowin’. 
In fact, as to that, 
And that is the pity, 
The folks on the farms 
Are like folks in the city. 


The folks on the farms 
Have burdens and bothers; 
At that they’re the kings 
Of the land of their fathers, 
Can plow when they please, 
And plant what they care to; 
To boss ’em around 
No other would dare to. 


The folks on the farms 
They haven’t much money, 
3ut firesides are glowin’ 
And meadows are sunny. 
There’s somehow a meal, 
And somewhere a dwellin’. 
The folks in the town? 
There’s really no tellin’. 


The folks on the farms, 

Though candidates court ’em, 
Ain’t asking the public 

To help to support ’em. 
In times such as these 

They’re proud and they’re plucky. 
The folks on the farms? 

I say they are lucky. 


a 
We See b’ the Papers 

After a kid gets back in school the thing to 
do is to get ahead. 

Now is the time for Alfred E. Smith to come 
to the aid of his party. 

When the Republican party was sick, the 
devil a saint would be. 

The trouble with public works is that it is 
the public that is worked. 








All the Russian episode proves is what hap- 
pens when you get into bad company. 

There are 10,000 characters in the Chinese 
alphabet. What a new deal China could have! 

Seems likely that a ticket might do well in 
1936 that was intended to catch the American 
vote. 

Mr. Roosevelt says the country will now be 
given a breathing spell. That’s what our dentist 
says. 

However, the taxpayer won't be able to breathe 
easier until a few of these fellows get off his 
chest. 

Mr. Roosevelt says, without credit to the au- 
thor, “Experience is the best teacher.” Then 
let's try it once. 

Then there is the fellow who is working who 
thinks that “the Government” is supporting the 
fellow who isn't. 

_ Mr. Roosevelt is saying “Come, doggie” to 
usiness, intending to give business a devil of 
a licking if it does. 

Personally we don’t think much of this mo- 
tion to strike the blue and white out of the 
ted, white and blue. 


It would save a lot of correspondence if 
‘verybody were like Mr. Howard, who writes 
a letter that answers itself. 

Mr. Roosevelt says a lot of nice things to 
"usiness. But Mr. Roosevelt has said a lot 
nice things to business before. 

The trouble with the Republican party right 
— seems to be that it is led by a lot of well 
Nown men that nobody ever heard of. 


The country is going into debt at the rate 
of $10,000,000 a day. Of course, you under- 
stand that the public utilities are to blame 
for it. 

“The administration came into power pledged 
to a very considerable legislative program,” 
says Mr. Roosevelt. And maybe someday it 
will get around to it. 

The Republicans are talking about postponing 
their national convention until after the Demo- 
cratic one. In fact, it looked for a time like 
they might call it off altogether . 

Remember ’way back when we complained 
that the high wages didn’t mean anything, be- 
cause of the high cost of living? So we thought 
we'd try high cost and low wages. 

Our method of recovery seems like that of the 
old fellow in South Dakota who claimed to be 
able to cure all diseases. He just scared the 
patient into fits, and then cured the fits. 


Between Trains 


Lockport, N. Y.—At Lockport it was the 
Kiwanis Club that called us in to see what we 
had to say about things in general, and found 
it was nothing in particular. However, we did 
have a great crowd and a grand time. 


Marissa, Itt.—Down here to deliver the 
high school commencement address, we found 
our old friend Bob and Mrs. White were to 
entertain us overnight until we got safely out 
of town. We knew Bob ’way back when the 
southern Illinois lumbermen used to hold those 
meetings at Cairo and other points in Egypt, 
and where a lumber code was adopted that has 
worked pretty well ever since; only we called 
it friendship. Tomorrow we are going to stop 
off and see Ed Stotlar at Marion. Tonight we 
saw forty fine young men and women graduate 
from high school, and we hope they turn out 
as well as their fathers and mothers did. No, 
we don’t mean money; we mean Christian char- 
acter. 


Bay Ciry, Micu.—Last year 165 bankers 
turned out for the annual meeting of Group 5. 
This year they increased the number by 50 per- 
cent. We are willing to divide the credit with 
John Hoffman, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Carter 
Glass, or anyone else who makes any claim to 
it; although, personally, we think John is enti- 
tled to most of it. Of course, we called on 
Walter Wrape, the well known ex-lumberman, 
now secretary of a local trust company, and a 
Bay City big business man generally. Walter 
and his wife have lived in the same hotel many, 
many years. In fact, Walter sticks to a hotel 
like he does to his friends. 


Then Is the Time 


This is no time to write a verse— 
Folks saying things are getting worse, 
Debt piling up, men turning bums 
Because a dole so easy comes— 

Well, if there ever is a rime, 

Or need of one, then is the time. 


This is no time to sing a song— 
Folks saying ev’rything is wrong, 
Youth disrespectful, even age 

No longer proud, the vulgar page 
Now dripping sacrilege and slime. 
No need of song? Then is the time. 


This is no time to smile a smile— 
Folks saying, “Serious awhile,” 
That this is not a time to play, 
That it is treason to be gay. 

But when a man’s without a dime, 
If he can smile, then is the time. 











National Hardwood 
Lumber Association 


Now entering its 38th year of useful service 
to members, its well known emblem stands 
for honest grades and fair trade practices. 
Many buyers use its membership list in 
selecting their sources of supply. 


Several of its charter members are still on 
its rolls. A goodly number of members 
have continuously supported the organiza- 
tion through thick and thin for more than 
a quarter of a century. What better evi- 
dence is needed that these members are 
getting returns from their investment? 


National grading rules, the result of 38 
years of study, experience and tests, are 
recognized and respected wherever hard- 
woods are bought and sold, and are the 
only existing standards used in marketing 
Practically all transactions in 
American and Canadian hardwoods are 
based upon National grading rules. Na- 
tional Certificates of Inspection, available 
only to members, are supported by the 
financial guarantee of the Association and 
facilitate the adjustment of disputes be- 


hardwoods. 


tween buyers and sellers. 


The entire industry has benefitted from the 
standardized practices established by the 
Association but there are special benefits 
accruing to members that you should know 
about. And a great deal more could be 
accomplished if those eligible persons in 
the industry who are now lingering on the 
outside would come into the organization 
and help in the good work it is doing. 


Are you doing your part? Are you over- 
looking your own best interests by remain- 
ing outside? To support your industry trade 
organization is regarded as a mark of sta- 
bility and responsibility that adds to pres- 
tige and becomes an ear-mark of success. 


Write to the headquarters or, better still, 
come to the 38th Annual Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, September 26-27, 
1935. See and hear the organization in 
action—interesting speakers on _ practical 
subjects—town-hall discussions of industry 
problems—good fellowship and entertain- 
ment features. For further information 
address: 


J. W. McCLURE, Secy-Treas., 
59 E. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 25 or 27—National Wholesale Lumber_Dis- 
tributing Yards Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual, 

Sept. 26-27—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Oct. 23-26—Pacific Logging Congress, Hotel Van- 
couver, Vancouver, B. C, Annual. 

Nov. 13-15—United States Building and Loan 


Netherland-Plaza 
Annual, 


League, Hotel, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 





Assumes Duties of New Position 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 11—Howard McLees 
will on Sept. 16 take up his duties as manager 
of the Tri-County Lumber Exchange, compris- 
ing three counties in the Detroit area. He suc- 
ceeds the late George Howenstein. 

Mr. McLees was for several years field sec- 
retary of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, and for the last five years has been 
secretary-manager of the Columbus Trade Ex- 
change, which comprises District No. 8 of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

Mr. McLees has secured a leave of absence 
from the above group, and the existing organi- 
zation in Columbus will assume and carry on 
his former duties. 

—_—_—_ 


Redistricting Plan Is Effectuated 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 10.—Secretary 
Ormie C. Lance, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, announces that, in co-opera- 
tion with the North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, his organization has com- 
pleted the reorganization of the district and 
county units in North Dakota. During recent 
weeks seven meetings have been held by Secre- 
tary Lance, the redistricting plan being approved, 
and district county officers elected. The secre- 
tary reports that in every case the attendance 
was good and the outlook for the success of 
the plan is excellent. 





Western Retailers Advised to Keep 
Good Points of Code 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 7.—The retail lumber 
dealers of Spokane and the Inland Empire met 
here Aug. 28 in response to a call issued by 
Roy S. Brown, secretary Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Ray Beil, president Spo- 
kane Retail Lumber Dealers, presided at the 
meeting, at which association affairs were dis- 
cussed. Among the speakers at the sessions 
were: Bruce Wilson, San Francisco, deputy-re- 
gional director of the FHA for the Spokane 
district; Henry Colver, Seattle, State associa- 
tion director; Clyde Graves, Spokane and east- 
ern Washington FHA representative; Raymond 
Kelley, general chairman of the local better 
housing committee for the FHA, and W. C. 
3ell, Seattle, managing director Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Bell delivered a stimulating address. He 
said that the retailers must admit that the lum- 
ber industry made money under the NRA code, 
whereas before its existence dealers merely 
marked time. “Without the code, we are going 
back to where we were. We know what can 
be accomplished with unity. Do you want to 
take advantage of what we learned under the 
code and go forward?” Mr. Bell asked. “This 
is a question which the industry must face, and 
in consequence is becoming more acute in as- 
sociation work.” The director urged the nec- 
essity of co-operative endeavor through the as- 
sociation to further the interests of the lumber 
business. 

In his talk Mr. Wilson referred to the prog- 
ress being made by the FHA throughout the 
nation, and informed the retailers present that 
they were not merchandise-minded, but were 
“just selling things,” much as they did five 


years ago. He cited the tremendous increase in 
sales by appliance dealers, and suggested that 
the lumber dealers endeavor to get new business 
instead of several of them seeking the same 
job. The speaker frankly told the association 
members that they must get out in front to get 
business. Mr. Wilson warned the dealers that 
they ought to create a research department with 
a good man at its head. 


Shingle Mills to Resist Importations 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 7—An attempt to 
combat the influx of Canadian shingles into the 
United States will be made by a new organiza- 
tion, formed at a meeting of seventy-five shingle 
manufacturers of Washington and Oregon here 
Wednesday. The organization represents 400 
shingle machines, or about half the output of 
the United States, the manufacturers claim. 

R. M. Ingram presided at the organization 
meeting. 

The United States Red Shingle Industry 
(Inc.), is the name of the new body. R. D. 
Mackie, of Markham, Wash., was elected presi- 
dent. William Leybold, of Tacoma, was chosen 
treasurer. Fred N. Tilley, of Everett, was 
named secretary. Trustees include Charles 
Guerrier, Edison; H. E. O’Neill, Snoqualmie; 
R. M. Ingram, Aberdeen; Jess Schwarz, 
Kelso; Lon Barrow, Port Angeles; Herbert 
Snider, Carlton, Ore., and E. C. Newberg, 
Portland, Ore. 

The organizers expect that the entire shingle 
industry of the Pacific Northwest, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the shingle manufacturing 
of the nation, will join the new group. Mem- 
bership contracts are being mailed out to 267 
mills in the three Pacific Northwest States. 

The status of the fight for restriction on the 
importation of Canadian shingles was explained 
by C. C. Dill, former United States senator 
from Washington. Mr. Dill has had charge of 
the battle before the reciprocal trade treaty 
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board at Washington, D. C. The A@SSOCiation 
is seeking a continuation of the quota on shingle 
imports equal to 25 percent of the American 
cut, which was in force during the NRA A 
20-year fight was started when shingles ss 
put on the free list in 1913. The flood of 
Canadian shingles since the collapse of the 
NRA amounted to 336,000 squares in July, and 
it is believed to have exceeded 400,000 squ 


> ares 
in August. 


Specify "Load This Order ina 
Wood-roofed Car" 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, Sept. 9.—Following up a 
resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, its members are being requested to 
place a stamp on every order sent to the mills 
as follows: “If humanly possible, load this or. 
der in a wood-roofed box car—it means money 
to you.” 

Over 200 requests have been received at head. 
quarters here for lists of members of the asso. 
ciation. Commenting on this, an official of the 
association said: 

The members of the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen have one 
common thought in mind, and that is to do 
a better job of selling. No one in the in- 
dustry needs to be told that more lumber 
must be used. With four thousand commis- 
sion lumber and timber products salesmen 
in the country, what a job these boys can 
do in their daily contacts up and down their 
territories, preaching the real merits of 
wood! They can not accomplish results 
alone, but with the combined help of both 
the manufacturer and the retailer of lumber 
they can go a long ways toward bringing 
back the more general use of wood. 


SSS 


"The Science of Seeing" 


At a meeting of the Chicago Purchasing 
Agents’ Association, to be held at the Bal Ta- 
barin, Hotel Sherman, Thursday evening, Sept. 
19, the principal speaker will be D. W. Koppes, 
assistant advertising manager, incandescent lamp 
department, General Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose subject will be “The Science of 
Seeing.” Following the address, there will be 
a roundtable discussion, and members are asked 
to bring along their questions regarding lighting 
fixtures or other matters. 


New Hardwood Body Is Launched 


MemPuis, TENN., Sept. 10—A new trade 
association, to be known as the Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.), to take the place of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute (Inc.), 
was launched here today at a meeting of about 
50 producers from all southern States. The 
meeting was held at the Hotel Peabody. While 
the number in attendance was rather disap- 
pointing, those present were among the largest 
producers and it is believed that manufacturers 
representing at least 500,000,000 feet of pro- 
duction voted to form the new organization. 

The meeting was called by a committee, 
headed by Jack Welsh as chairman, which was 
appointed in June at a meeting of hardwood 
producers to attempt to sign up 800,000,000 feet 
of production. The committee, however, signed 
up only about 535,000,000 feet. This committee 
met with a trade promotion committee headed 
by Fred Shatz, Helena, Ark., which was ap- 
pointed last March in New Orleans for the 
purpose of organizing a trade-promotion asso- 
ciation. This committee planned to complete an 
organization after 200 units had been signed 
up, but failed in its objective. 

These two committees met this morning and 
agreed to make a report to the producers as- 
sembled here today recommending the organi- 
zation of one association for the dual purpose 
of statistical work and trade promotion, in- 
stead of two associations, as originally planned. 

The meeting of hardwood men was presided 
over by Mr. Welsh, as temporary chairman, 


who called for a report from the joint com- 
mittee. This was read by Fred Shatz, who 
outlined the work attempted by both commit 
tees. The report recommended that one ass0- 
ciation be formed to take care of both statistt- 
cal and trade promotion work. It further 
recommended that dues be fixed at 10 cents per 
1000 feet production, of which not more than 
7 cents would be used for promotion. It further 
recommended that a committee be appointed to 
nominate nine directors, not more than two 
from any one State, and that this board should 
form the organization, draft a constitution and 
by-laws, have the organization incorporated, 
name the officers, and select a paid personnel 
for soliciting membership in this association. 

After much discussion, particularly as to the 
amount of dues, and as to whether trade, pro- 
motion should be included in the association 
work, the report of the joint committees was 
approved, and agreement was reached upon dues 
of 10 cents per 1,000 feet. 

Chairman Welsh appointed K. L. Emmons, J. 
L. Avery and W. R. Jones as the committee 
for naming of directors. : 

That committee at the afternoon sessio” 
recommended the following nominations for 
directors : 


Jack Welsh, Memphis, for Tennessee; _W- 
Jones, Louisville, for Kentucky; Carl —— 
Jackson, for Mississippi; Fred Arn, Mobile. 
for Alabama; Don Wilson, Wilson, oe 
Florida; J. L. Avery, Houston, for tesa 
Ben Johnson, Shreveport, and C. C. Shepparé. 
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‘approximately 350 in attendance. 
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Clarks, for Louisiana; and Fred _ Shatz, 


Helena, for Arkansas. 
The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. : ek: 

The directors went into session immediately 
and are preparing the constitution and by-laws 
and will arrange to incorporate. They expect 
to have another meeting within ten days, after 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), has 
been incorporated, and will elect officers from 
among their own number, and then name a 
gid secretary. 
Among those who took part in the meeting 
today, other than those mentioned were: 


w. T. Murray, Tremont Lumber Co., 
Rochelle, La.; D. H. Hall, D. H. Hall Lumber 
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Co., New Albany, Miss.; Lee Robinson, Mobile 
River Saw Mill Co., Mobile, Ala.; P. D. Hous- 
ton, United Timber & Lumber Co., Memphis; 
K. W. Bridges, Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La.; C. W. Parham, C. W. 
Parham Lumber Co., Memphis; James Mc- 
Graw, McGraw Curran Lumber Co., Yazoo 
City, Miss.; Paul Rush, Rush Lumber Co., 
Memphis; D. C. Johnson, Tendal Lumber Co., 
Tendal, La.; C. C. Dickinson, E. Sondheimer, 
Tallulah, La., and others. 


John W. Watzek, Chicago, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in attendance and urged the forming of the 
association, in order that hardwood producers 
might be prepared to ward off any legislation 
detrimental to the industry. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Baltimoreans Resume Meetings 


BattrmorE, Mp., Sept. 10.— The managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
resumed its monthly meetings after the summer 
interval of inactivity, a session being held at 
the Merchants’ Club Sept. 9, with Daniel Mac- 
Lea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., the president, 
in the chair and L. H. Gwaltney, secretary. 
An informal discussion of conditions in the 
trade and the possible and probable effects of 
the recent storm was engaged in. 


—_— 


Company's Employees Enjoy Picnic 
Eima, Wasu, Sept. 7—The White Star 
Lumber Co.’s employees held their seventh pic- 
nic on Black Lake, near here, Aug. 25, with 
It was the 
first since 1929. Vern Weygandt was general 
chairman and was assisted by Otto Bergstrom, 
Marvin Dailey, Peyton Howell, Mrs. Aubra 
Vaughn, Mrs. Fred Loertz and Mrs. Peyton 
Howell. Prizes were, awarded winners in 
various contests. 





Golfers 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 7—Aaron Aiken, of 
Puyallup, captured the individual Pacific North- 
west Lumbermen’s golf championship at the 
fifteenth annual golf tournament of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club played over the course of 
the Tacoma Country & Golf Club here yester- 
day. He scored 75, which is just three over par 
for the course. In team play, Grays Harbor 
lumbermen defeated the Seattle quartet 8 up, 
after the Everett, Tacoma, Shelton and Port- 
land teams had failed to qualify. 

In addition to winning the Pacific Northwest 
championship, Aiken was awarded the Tacoma 
lumbermen’s cup, which he will hold until he is 
defeated; President Ralph Brindley’s permanent 
cup and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
tiation’s president’s cup for having the lowest 
gross score for medal play over 18 holes. 

The Grays Harbor championship team was 
composed of Walter Fovargue, William Rust, 
Dewey Wilson and A. R. Wuest. Seattle was 
tepresented by Paul Piggott, B. W. Lockwood, 
Carl Blackstock and James Clapp. 

_ Corydon Wagner, of Tacoma, was runner-up 
lor the individual championship, scoring a 78. 

_ Grant, of Shelton, won the handicap 
championship ; he scored 80, which, with his 
tandicap of 13 gave him a net score of 67. It 
Was his second victory, as he had captured it 
velore in 1930, and gave him permanent pos- 
sssion of the trophy. R. L. Dickman, of 
acoma, was runner-up. 

E. G. Griggs II, of Tacoma, won the Class 
A championship, with a net of 68. G. R. Tebb, 
t Sumner, was second with a net of 69. Paul 
Wilson, of Seattle, won the Class C title, with 
a net of 69. Mark Fredson, of Shelton, was 
Tunner wun, 

Miscellaneous winners included Dewey Wil- 
‘on, of Aberdeen, longest drive from the tee on 
the first hole; Neil Jamison, of Everett, longest 


drive nearest the pin on the 10th; R. L. Dick- 
man, of Tacoma, for having the lowest net 
score over 18 holes. 

—_—_—_—___ 


Longview Team Wins at Portland 


Loncview, WasH., Sept. 7—A quartet of 
Longview lumbermen defeated seven other 
4-man teams and captured the recent annual 
Portland Lumbermen’s Club golf tournament in 
Portland, Ore. The Longview team included 
L. C. Stith, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
R. K. Hoover, “Bud” Adams and F. N. Sieg- 
mund, all of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
They nosed out the Portland wholesalers by one 
stroke to win the championship, grossing 339 
for the 18 holes. Stith was medalist for the 
tournament, turning in a card of 80 gross. 


St. Louisians Play Golf 


St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 9.—At the recent an- 
nual tournament of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association, sponsored by the Wood Prod- 
ucts Institute of Greater St. Louis, officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—Leonard Perez, National Creo- 
soting Co. 

Vice president—Paul Fehlig, Fehlig Bros. 
Box & Lumber Co. 

“ Secretary—W. A. Berg, Huttig Sash & Door 

oO. 


There was a long list of prizes offered in the 
tournament, and the competition was keen 
among the eighty golfers in attendance. The 
principal prizes were awarded as follows: 

Event No. 1—George F. Etzkorn, Etzkorn 
Lumber Co., Manchester, Mo.; No. 2—Vincent 
Fehlig, Fehlig Bros. Box & Lumber Co., 
St. Louis; No. 3—Leonard Perez, National 
Creosoting Co., St. Louis; No. 4—E,. E. 
Grubb, Hearne Timber Co., St. Louis; No. 5— 
L. E. Cornelius, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
St. Louis; No. 6—H. H. Beckman, Saeger 
Lumber Co., St. Louis; No. 7—Paul Fehlig, 
Fehlig Bros. Box & Lumber Co., St. Louis; 
No. 8—Joseph Monig, Missouri Steel & Wire 
Co., St. Louis. 





W. A. S. A. to Hold Annual Outing 


SCARSDALE, N. Y., Sept. 9—The second an- 
niversary of the Westchester Allied Salesmen’s 
Association will be held at Schmidt’s Farm on 
Fort Hill Road, in Scarsdale, on Sept. 19. The 
festivities will get under way at one o'clock in 
the afternoon. Clyde Northrop is chairman of 
the committee making arrangements. One of 
the features of the afternoon will be the base- 
ball game between teams composed of salesmen 
and dealers. Last year the dealer nine won, 
but the salesmen under the captaincy of Edward 
Ball are determined to win the trophy offered 
by the J. C. Turner Lumber Co. The dealers 
are determined to avenge their 1934 defeat in 
the tug-o’-war. Other events planned and their 
managers are: three-legged race—Clyde Seipel ; 
sack race—Frank D. Granger; balloon race— 
Joseph J. Walters; egg race—Paul Aufiero, and 
mystery event—Kenneth Clark. Following the 
events of the afternoon, the frolickers will turn 
to the evening meal. 
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MIXED CARS ~~ 
YARD AND SHED STOCKS 
Original Old-Growth Shortleaf 


Specialists in No. 1 KD “Eased 
Edge” Dimension—No. 2 Select 
Siding, Flooring, Ceiling, Soft 
Textured Finish, Common Boards, 
Shiplap, Squares, Timbers, etc. 
All scientifically Kiln Dried, ac- 
curately machined and graded. 


100% Kiln Dried, bright, straight 
stock that will appeal to your 
customers. 


PROM PT—_DEPENDABLE 
_ ETHEL 
] SERVICE 
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NAVAL STORES ian wes | A, 
HANDBOOK . 


Government Publication 
Mapison, Wis., Sept. 9. — Improved and 


economical methods of operation to secure max- 
imum yield and quality of gum from the tur- 
pentine forest are featured in the Naval Stores 
Handbook published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Edited and in part written by 
Dr. Eloise Gerry, naval stores specialist of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, located here, the 
handbook has had careful checking by tech- 
nical and trade authorities, and presents the 
latest information on all phases of woods work 
as well as the natural process of resin forma- 
tion in the tree. 

Selection of stands for turpentining, charac- 
teristics of high and low yielding trees, effects 
of fire; prevention of dry-facing, care of the 
stand for satisfactory lumbering after turpen- 
tining, and the results of heavy and light chip- 
ping as reflected in annual and lifetime yield 
of the tree—are among the subjects treated in 
detail. While much has already been written 
on various scientific and industrial aspects of 
naval stores production, this handbook is con- 
sidered unique in bringing together more com- 
plete information than has ever before been 
available in a brief compass of 200 pages. A 
list of nearly 600 previous publications, Amer- 
ican and foreign, is included for reference. 
Other outstanding features of the work are its 
numerous excellent illustrations and a full cross- 
index. 

Since a good lease is important to both tim- 


It’s Built of Veneer and Has “All the 


Comforts of Home” 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, Wis., Sept. 9—To go 
easy on gas and to make time in vacationing 


ber owner and turpentine operator, a desirable 
form of lease or operating contract is presented 
drawn up by Government representatives with 
the co-operation of the various commercial jn. 
terests concerned and with competent legal ad. 
vice. By operating within the terms set forth 
all requirements of the AAA marketing agree. 
ment will be fully met, and the working of the 
stand will be in line with good technical prac. 
tice, serving the interest of both parties to the 
lease. 

A survey of turpentining methods used in for- 
eign countries is included. The relative jm- 
portance of present and prospective turpentine 
production in the several producing countries 
is discussed, together with the possibilities of 
extending operations to certain American pines, 
such as Ponderosa, in addition to the longleaf 
and slash now almost exclusively used. 

Collaborating with the Forest Products La- 
boratory and other Forest Service authors in 
the preparation of the handbook were the Bu- 
reaus of Entomology and Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, long active in the 
naval stores field. Copies of the handbook may 
be obtained for 20 cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 








For Your 


FALL TRADE 


You'll like the prompt, individual at- 
tention Sallis gives your orders—and the 
uniform excellence of our Yard and Shed 
items, "Eased Edge" Dimension, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, Cas- 
ing, Base. etc. 


Our two modern mills at Brandon and 
Fannin, Miss., carefully manufacture our 
choice Central Mississippi Short Leaf 
timber into lumber products that will sat- 
isfy your most particular customers and 
bring them back for more. 


All No. | and Better stock is expertly 
kiln dried—air dried items are Lignasan 
treated to prevent stain. 


May we send you a sample Mixed Car? 


1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 
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SPANISH cedar is ideal for cigar boxes; red 
cedar for pencils. 


LUMBERCO.. 


It opens out. Therefore as we drive, the air 
pressure holds it shut very tight, keeping out 
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in a home on wheels, the main essential, as the dust.” _ a 
= = John Pettera, of this place, views it, is to Left to right in picture are shown Mr. Pet- BR 
travel light. And as Pettera owns and oper- tera and baby Shirley, John Rambura (em- 150 
OU'LL MAKE NO ates the Black Hawk cabinet works, here, and _ ployee in cabinet works), and 17-year old Vir- Bit 
MISTAKE in putting veneers are his specialty, and veneers are light, ginia and Mrs. Pettera. , ~ 
your Longleaf require- he set his shop force to work building a house A 1935 model Plymouth sedan pulls the trailer. on 
ments up to us—quality rE 
timber—quality manufac- oe aie 3 ant 
ture, careful loading and oe 
prompt shipments on all 4 
; ill i 16 | 
house bill items. te Wiis on er * 
which was built of ve- 1b 
neers, may afford some = 
suggestions for persons m 
contemplating "hitting Se 
the trail" for long vaca- = 
tion trips this summer 
S>) or at any future time ne 
— 41 
a 10 
a A 14 
WHITE PINE jo"? OO : 
28 
Ponderosa— trailer, of veneers, when he decided to take the Seats are let down in the car to make up a bed 12 
Also a te White | family to the West this summer. for the two men, while the women-folks sleep 5 
’ The result, shown in accompanying photo- in the trailer. d a 
Fir Wallboar ae mo on graph, is a home on wheels, with inside dimen- They expected to be gone about two months, . 
sions 12 by 6 feet, the whole thing tipping the stopping in Denver, Los Angeles, an Fran- - 
Willi scales at only a trifle over 1100 pounds when cisco, Seattle and Yellowstone Park. 17 
William Schuette Company the outfit “weighed out” as the family started 6 
oan T's “ 4 noe °e + . ° i 
Office—220 5th Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. on its tour. This figure included the chassis. 
y The home has seven individual closets, electric Sees Activity in Building : 
lights, running water, electric refrigerator, SpoKANE, WasH., Sept. 9.—Talking before . 
plate glass windows and copper screens. the Spokane Hoo-Hoo club, William Bell, ot 3 
= Y p _ ES a “We built it of fir veneers,” explained Mr. Seattle, managing director of the Western 1 
Pettera; “Y%-inch 5-ply veneer floor, linoleum tail Lumbermen’s Association, said that the Fe¢- 2 
We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of covered; %4-inch .3-ply veneer, outside; %-inch eral Housing Administration “was the bigges 
Rouisiqns Med Cugesee, Lamben, 3-ply veneer, lined inside; rafters, bowed, of thing which had come the way of the ee 
Also Tupelo Lamber, and heave anid 10-ply veneer 1x1}2-inch, reinforced center; lumbermen, but that they had not yet awaken : 
Planing Mill Facilities. roof 14-inch 3-ply veneer covered with canvas; to its possibilities.’ He said a pe 
j size of room 6 feet 5 inches by 12 feet.” facing the most acute shortage of houses eV | 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. “See the door,” Mr. Pettera added. “It’s in experienced, and there was tremendous activity 
. “ front, instead of being in side or back as usual. ahead for the construction industry. ——- 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


BRICK AND CONCRETE WORK 


150 cu. ft. concrete footing 

BI cu. ft. concrete walls 

560 sq. ft. 3” concrete basement floor 
560 sq. ft. 34’° cement basement floor top 
125 sq. ft. 3” porch floor 

125 sq. ft. 34” porch floor top 

26 lin. ft. furnace chimney 

26 lin. ft. fire place chimney 

26 lin, ft. 12x12” terra-cotta flue lining 
16 lin. ft. 8x12” terra-cotta flue lining 
2 cement cap 19x19’’,3’" 


| brick fireplace complete with throat and 
damper 


PLASTER WORK 


36 lin. ft. ridge roll 

5 conductor head 

70 lin ft. 0.G. cutter 
40 lin. ft. 14” valley tin 


ROUGH LUMBER 


4 pes. 6x6 7’0” post 

108 tin. ft. 2x10 girder 

140 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plate 

16 pes. 2x10 160” floor joist 

28 pes.2x10 12’0” floor joist 

12 pes. 2x10 20’0” floor joist porch 
6 pes. 2x8 80” floor joist porch band sawed 
28 pes. 2x6 12’0’ ceiling joist 

12 pes. 2x6 200” ceiling joist 

16 pes. 2x6 16’0’ ceiling joist 

28 pes. 2x6 18’0” rafters 

12 pes. 2x6 12’0’ rafters 

6 pes. 2x6 22’ rafters, garage 

150 pes. 2x4 12’ 0.S. studs 

32 pes. 2x4 8’ cable studs 

125 pes. 2x4 9’0’” 1.S. studs, garage 
825 lin. ft. 2x4 plates and shoe 

300 lin. ft. Ix3 bridging 

1750’ B.M. 1x8” wall sheathing 
2250’ B.M. 1/3x4” bev. siding 
1900’ B.M. 1x4” roof sheathing 
164%’ sqs. 16” shingles roof 

1250’ B.M. 1x8” D&M sep. sub floor 
600’ B.M. 1x3” finish floor E.G. 


700’ B.M. 1x3” finish floor 

50 B.M. 5x4” beaded eaves ceiling 
20 pes. 2x4 8’0’” coal bin 

400’ B.M. 1x6”D&M coal bin 

3 sqs. prepared roofing garage 
MILLWORK 


5 basement 0.S. sash 
5 sash frames 9x12 156”, 3 L. 


SASH & DOORS 
1 4/0x6/8x154 16 It. front door frame and 
trim 


2 2/10x6/8x154 | It. rear doors (2) frames 
and trim 

5 2/6x6/8x1% | pan. doors, jambs and (2) 
sides trim 

4 2/0x6/6x1% 1 pan. doors, jambs and (2) 
sides trim 

2 2/6x6/8x1% 10 It. French door frame and 
(2) sides trim 

2 3/6x6/8x134 6 It. garage doors and frames 

6 10’x12”x1% 10 It. sash 3 double frames 
and trim 








6 10’x12"x1% 10 It. sash 2 tripp mull 
frames and trim 


3 al Ft 10 It. sash 3 single frames 
an 

3 24”x18xi%@ 1 It. sash 3 single frames and 
trim 

| 24x12xi2x1% 2 It. window | bow fir and 
trim 


1 10xf2xi% 4 It. barn sash frames and 
trim 


INSIDE MILLWORK 

300 It. ft. 5¢x5'/2 base 

300 It. ft. 56x! base shoes 
24 It. ft. ¥%4xt12 shelving 
24 It. ft. 34x52 hook strip 
| kitchen cupboard to detail 
| dinette table—2 seats—-detail 
1 sink cabinet—detail 

| work table—detail 

1 box mantel—detai! 

1 medicine cabinet—detail 





























OUTSIDE MILLWORK 


4 pes. 2x10 16’0” verge boards 

2 pes. 2x10 14’0” verge boards 

100 lin. ft. Ix2 verge boards mould 

6 pes. 6x8 6'0” gable brackets 

150 lin. ft. 2x6 S4S wind stop 

50 lin. ft. 2 1/3” 0O.C. mould 

750 B.M. 34x4” beaded plancier 

50 lin. ft. 2” cove ceiling mould 

2 %x18 porch gable curved and shaped 
2 porch brackets to detail 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


1 set sash weights and cord 

450 Ib. nails 

1 0.S. Cleanout pan. fireplace chimney 
| Cleanout door furnace chimney 

| coal chute 

| floor drain 

| patent throat and damper 

| ash dump 


FINISH HARDWARE 


5 sets basement sash fixtures 

9 sets casement sash fixtures 

3 sets double casement sash fixtures 
| set sash locks and lifts 

| front door lock 

2 rear door locks 

1 1.S. double French door set 

9 1.8. door locks 

| pr. push plates 

8 pr. 4x4 L.P. butts and screws 

8 pr. 32x32 L.P. butts and screws 
1 D.A. floor hinge 

7 door catches, cases 

14 pr. 2x2 butts and screws 

9 drawer pulls, cases 


PLUMBING 


| bath tub 

| lavatory 

1 stool complete 

| kitchen sink 

| set laundry trays 


HEATING 
1 hot air heating plant complete 
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_ American Lumberman Farm Building Suggestion | V 
PLAN FOR A CORN CRIB AND GRANARY 


This corn crib and granary, 27x32 foot, provides a storage space for 3,600 bushels 
of ear corn, and 2,800 bushels of small grain. 





The design calls for a crib eight feet wide for ear corn on each side of the drive. 
way, and three bins overhead for storage of small grain and shelled corn. 


The sills are anchored to a concrete foundation, and concrete floors are used 
throughout. A shelling trench, covered by removable boards, extends the full length 
under the center of each ear corn crib. 


Adequate bracing has been provided throughout the structure. The diagonal 
cribbing, shown on all exterior exposures, gives additional stiffness to the walls. The 
walls of the crib are tied together with cross braces. 

The bins above are lined with 6-inch D. & M. flooring. Tie rods are provided to 
keep the ends from spreading. 


| 


= 
= 
= 
2 
= 
= 
= 











The driveway is wide enough to accommodate a wagon dump, and high enough 
for a hoist in case an outside elevator is to be used. If an outside portable type 
of elevator is preferred, hatchways may be cut in the roof to replace the cupola 
shown above. 
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MATERIAL LIST FOR 27x32-FOOT CORN CRIB AND GRANARY 
MIDWEST PLAN NO. 73221 


































































LUMBER Corn Cribbing, 2,000 board feet, Separators, 4 pes. 1x2”x14’ Jamb, | pe. 1x6”x16’ 
ae 1x6” Stops, 4 pcs. Ix4”x10’ Stop, | pe. Ix2!/”x8’ 
Sills, 20 pes. 2x6°x16 Bin Flooring, 420 board feet, 1x6” Stops, 2 pes. Ix3”xI4’ Stop, | pe. '/oxI'/2”"x14 
Shoes and Plates— Bin Walls, 1,000 board feet, 1x6” Louvres, 7 pes. 1x6”x16’ Filler, | pe. 1x2”x7’ 
> pa wr etd Elevator Shaft, 60 board feet, 1x6” Louvres, 13 pes. 1x6”x10’ Drip Cap, | pe. 1-1/16x2'/2"x7’ 
8 pes. 2x6"x14 Drop Siding, 512 board feet, 1x6” Trench Covers, 16 pcs. 2x8x12’ Casings, | pe. Ix4”x16’ 
6 pes. 2x6"x12’ Sheathing, Roof, 1,430 board feet, Roofing, 14.5 Squares Roofing, 1.5 Squares 
| pe. 2x4”x14’ 1x8” 
| pe. 2x4 x8’ Corner Boards, 8 pes. Ix4”x16’ 
Headers— 4 Corner Boards, 4 pes. Ix4”x14’ 
2 pes. 2x6 x16’ Fescie— 
| pe. 2x6"x14’ 2 pes. 1x6”x14’ - £E 
4 pes. 2x6"x10 8 pes. 1x6"x12’ Ny EST. 
2 pcs. 2x4 x8 8 pcs. 1x6”x10’ Saunas oan ae -4 — 
a mime 
Studding— Frieze— 4 ns 4 
24 pes. 2x6”x18’ 4 pes. 1x6”x18" Vip . 
137 pes. _ ved 4 pes. 1x6”x16’ ASS, ‘o6 conane 
2 pcs. x6"x , 2 pes. 1x6”x12’ Yd J 4, RVs Qag eonnes EEG WHIM? 1 MR oe 
” ’ “Yes 4f 444 ew MMOH » “My i] i) Wo 
8 pes. 2x6"x12 Windows, Barn Sash, 2 pes. 4 Lt. Uf, i ees EERE RS mM Hi 
50 pes. 2x6”x10’ 8x14” My y ti 7 See ceoss stcrioy | 
16 pes. 2x6"x8’ Sills, | pe. 2x6”x7’ LES op 
2 pes. 2x4’’x18’ Jambs, 2 pes. 1x6”x12’ — 
3 pes. 2x4”x14’ Stops, | pe. Ix2!/.”x12’ ti 
7 pes. 2x4”x10’ Stops, 2 pes. '/ox1'/2"x10’ — Se saadincaseniieie T 
8 pcs. 2x4’x8’ Filler, | pe. 1x2”x7’ Pent H : 
Joists, 23 pes. 3x12"x12’ Drip Cap, 7 lin. ft. 1-1/16x2” “0 ensign Pav a 
Li Sapien 2 ye Studding, 2 pes. 2x4”x16 
intel, 4 pes. 2x12”xI2 Casings, 2 pes. Ix4”x12 . Mota 
. ae Studding, 5 pes. 2x4”x12 
Lintel, 2 pes. 2x8 xl2 Battens— Plates, 3 pes. 2x4”x12’ 
Rafters, 40 pcs. 2x6 x18’ 6 pes. Ix12”x12’ Rafters, 7 pes. 2x4”x12’ Vv 
Purlins, 4 pes. 2x6"x1 6’ 4 pes. 1x6”x12’ Drop Siding, 185 bd. ft., 1x6” h 
Braces, 28 pes. 2x6”x10’ 2 pes. 1x6”x10’ Sheathing, 158 bd. ft., 1x8” 
Ties, 7 pes. 2x8”x16’ 2 pes. Ix4”x14’ Windows (Barn Sash), 2 pes. 4 Lt. 
Ties, 7 pes. 2x8”x12’ Flooring, 432 board feet, 1x6” 8x10” 
Ridge Board, 2 pes. 1x8”x14’ Jambs, 4 pes. 1x6”x12’ Sills, | pe, 2x6”x7’ 























S 
= I 
HARDWARE Soe pone . o 6” } 
. rack Bird proof-covered, 
tL — 16 pes. 48 feet 
A Ratting: "ie : 
ge plea Ss : 
Sheet Metal, 28 Ga. G. I., D > _ _— § 
162 feet of 8” 140 tb 8d Com : , 
Anchor , Bolts, 40 pes. 25 th 8d Casing : 
2 oe . ; Paint, 8 gal. 7 
‘yr OP CONCRETE 


Steel Plates, 6 pes. 4x4”x!/.” Foundation, 719.1 cu. ft. 
Carriage Bolts, 140 pcs. Floors and Trench, 441 cu * 
Vox5” ft. me 
Hinges, T, 16 pes. 6” 
Barn Door Hangers, 8 pes. GRAVEL 
Hasps, Strap, 10 pes. 6” Gravel, 12.6 cu. yds. P 


Maur Stctiew 











Bin Firooe Prawn 


Courtesy Midwest Farm Building Plan Service—in Which Fifteen Agricultural Schools Co-operate 
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Thousands of interested people have read the Stanley adver- 
tisements in their favorite magazine and sent for this booklet. 
They have found in it many helpful suggestions for appropri- 
ate hardware for both house and garage. 

Dealers from coast to coast are using the booklet and the 
window display to increase their business on better quality 
hardware. 

What is this booklet? 

Thirty-two pages of pictures and non-technical copy pre- 
senting the value of using quality hardware to the prospective 
home builder. An interesting booklet designed to increase 
your quality hardware sales. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


ey 








STANLEY HARDWARE 
FOR THE HOME 
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Interested in building or remodeling he 
reads the Stanley advertisements in his 
favorite magazine. 


-_ 


Wants a copy of 
this booklet 








“| Sees this timely dis- 
play in your win- 
-dow. Comes in for 
a copy of the 
booklet 


And comes back later for his hardware 








It will pay you to send this coupon 


THE STANLEY WORKS AL 


New Britain, Conn. 
Please send material checked. We want to take 


advantage of your timely program. 


Booklets. Window Display 
p's) 
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Street 


City 





State 
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“Airplane View” of the Building Field 


Total Volume of Business 
Reaches $291 ,904,237 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Sept. 9.—The volume 
of business done by financial institutions through- 
out the country in August, in modernization and 
repair notes insured and in home mortgages 
selected for appraisal, totaled $56,313,984, ac- 
cording to Assistant Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator Stewart McDonald. This is $2,516,650 
larger than the total for July, the previous 
greatest monthly volume, this gain being regis- 
tered in a month which usually shows the be- 
ginning of a seasonal decline. 

The grand total up to and including Aug. 31 
is 359,446 modernization and repair notes in- 
sured for $137,311,677, and 39,397 mortgages 
valued at $154,592,560, selected with fees paid 
for appraisal. This makes the total volume of 
business since the beginning of operations $291,- 
904,237. 





Nationwide Survey Shows Con- 
struction at New Peak 


New York, Sept. 9.—Nationwide construction 
in August reached a new high level for 1935. 
Also, the contract total exceeded the totals 
reported for each month since October, 1931, 
with the exception of December, 1933, January 
and March of 1934. Records made public today 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation indicate an August 
contract total for all types of construction in 
the 37 eastern States amounting to $168,577,200. 
During July the volume reported totaled $159,- 
257,500, while in August 1934 only $119,591,800 
in contracts were reported. 

August construction records showed residen- 
tial building contracts of $40,528,300, non-resi- 
dential building awards of $58,488,500 and con- 
tracts for heavy engineering projects in the 
amount of $69,540,400. For residential building 
the total was about 16 percent smaller than was 
reported for July but a gain in excess of 100 


percent was registered when compared with the 
total of only $18,634,000 for August, 1934. For 
the first eight months of 1935 residential con- 
tracts awarded in the 37 eastern States totaled 
$297,096,700 as compared with only $170,226,500 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
Non-residential building contracts as well as 
awards for heavy engineering projects during 
August exceeded the levels reported for either 
the previous month or August, 1934. 
-”"—_-_eoOoo 


FHA Boosts Building in Arkansas 


LittLe Rock, ArK., Sept. 10.—That a notice- 
able impetus has been given to building in 
every section of Arkansas by the FHA was 
stated by Hal L. Norwood, State director. 
Since the first application for a Title II loan 
was received in January, applications to insure 
mortgages under the National Housing Act 
for loans on urban residence property amount 
to $2,332,488. A total of 131 financial insti- 
tutions in the State have been approved as 
mortgagees, for making mutual mortgage in- 
sured loans, and the number of institutions 
applying and qualifying for such service is in- 
creasing daily. 

Under the modernization credit plan, in effect 
for a year, $818,000 in loans to Arkansas people 
have been insured by FHA. More than $200,- 
000 of this amount was handled during the 
past 30 days. 

Greater Little Rock has witnessed a repair 
and modernization program, primarily in resi- 
dence property, at a cost of $351,000. Fort 
Smith estimates that since June 1 $23,000 has 
been spent in residential and business property 
reconditioning, and 17 new homes have been 
started. 

Helena, West Helena, Lexa, Arkadelphia, 
Camden, Fayetteville, Fordyce, Hot Springs, 
Jonesboro, Texarkana and Rison show excep- 
tional building activity since inception of the 
FHA program of insured loans. 


Equipment Eligibility Booklet 
Issued by FHA 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Sept. 9.—The Federal 
Housing Administration outlines the policy it 
will follow in regard to the eligibility of equip- 
ment and machinery under the Modernization 
Credit Plan in a booklet just released. 

The booklet lists types of equipment and ma. 
chinery that have been ruled eligible for loans 
up to $50,000 for apartment houses, multiple 
family houses, hotels, office, business or other 
commercial buildings, hospitals, colleges, orphan. 
ages, schools, and manufacturing or industrial 
plants. It also gives the policy, in detail, in 
regard to loans up to $2,000 on other types of 
property. 

Copies are available at the Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and at State 
and District insuring offices. 

V—_——____—_—_—_—_ 


"First Lady'' Launches Slum 


Clearance Program 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 9.—Yesterday saw the 
“First Lady of the Land” in our midst, Mrs. 
Roosevelt came here to inaugurate Detroit's 
slum clearance program, and her visit was 
featured by the demolition of one of the old 
houses (in the heart of the city’s East side 
district) which are to be razed to make way 
for modern homes at moderate cost. A civic 
reception held in the Naval Armory, attended 
by thousands, was the climax of her half-day’s 
visit. 

This week sees actual work begun on the 
social building project in Oakland County, 
sponsored by Senator James A. Couzens. This 
project consists of 150 small farms, on which 
will be built an equal number of homes for 
working men. Located about nine miles west 
of industrial Pontiac, it is a venture into the 
much discussed problem of how the factory 














Index Numb f Construction Cost 
Apartments 
Residences Hotels—Off. Bldgs. Commercial & Factory Bidgs. 
Brick Brick Brick Brick Brick Brick 
poe cok SA, wrame Stal Wood Suet Com F 
ick Wood Co teel Frame Stec teel Conc. rame 
ATLANTA AREA we Oe = MINNEAPOLIS AREA 
1926-29 Average ... 82.7 87.0 84.2 83.7 87.0 829 94.5 84.7 87.5 868 1926-29 Average ... 92.8 
1933 Average ...-.. 646 696 683 779 76.1 62.7 795 718 79.0 82.0 1933 Average ...... 74.4 
1934 Average ....- 70.6 766 746 83.8 83.4 689 91.5 785 864 87.4 1934 Average ..... 87.0 
September, 1935.... 67.7 74.3 726 83.8 825 640 89.2 77.3 85.0 87.0 September, 1935..... 80.2 
BALTIMORE AREA NEW ORLEANS AREA 
1926-29 Average ... 107.2 112.0 107.6 100.6 100.7 106.3 95.5 1068 96.8 101.2 1926-29 Average ... 93.3 
1933 Average ...... 834 85.3 81.9 756 77$ 83.9 76.7 78.1 760 75.3 1933 Average ...... 61.2 
934 Average ..... 838 89.1 862 899 885 81.5 86.9 89.1 885 91.0 1934 Average ..... 765 
September, 1935 78.9 83.6 80.7 88.8 86.5 77.9 876 826 87.2 89.8 September, 1935..... 73.2 
BOSTON AREA 
1926 29 Average ... 116.3 120.3 115.4 106.2 107.0 118.8 106.3 112.5 108.7 105.8 oe YORK CITY —-. 
1933 Average ...... 84.8 91.2 87.7 93.7 89.3 4.7 928 88.9 94.9 97.3 5925-20 Average ... se 
1934 Average ..... 94.4 101.1 97.1 101.4 98.3 93.2 996 97.8 1016 10-3 1933 = seeeee a3 
September, 1935..... 87.9 94.1 91.8 976 94.4 87.5 98.6 92.0 99.7 100. ne ogy ~~ 
CHICAGO AREA PHILADELPHIA AREA 
1926-29 Average ... 109.2 114.2 109.8 113.2 109.1 112.9 105.2 105.9 112.0 116.0 1926-29 Average ... 100.3 
1933 Average ...... 98.8 102.3 968 984 940 1034 94.2 922 988 102.2 as dommes... Fal 
1934 Average ..... 93.4 99.2 = 1050 999 2 1028 93.9 103.4 109.9 1934 Average ..... 84.8 
September, 1935.... 91.5 97.2 94.7 1038 98.1 1 99.9 91.9 102.3 1098 September. 1935... .. 876 
CINCINNATI AREA 
1926-29 Average ... 100.5 105.0 101.3 101.0 100.2 100.2 99.6 103.1 1006 1010 | PITTSBURGH AREA 
1933 Average ...... 77.9 83.1 805 81.1 80.7 0 83.0 82.1 83.1 81.0 OEE keane? o 0+ URS 
1934 Average ..... 876 93.1 89.9 92.3 91.1 © 93 63 CS F939 1934 pen A pees: See 
September, 1935..... 87.6 93.0 90.0 92.0 89.5 3 91.9 928 92.1 93.1 Sonu ted’. tae 
CLEVELAND AREA ST. LOUIS AREA 
1926-29 Average ... 107.2 113.4 108.5 111.3 108.3 © 103.0 107.2 1105 114.8 1926.29 Average ... 118.6 
1933 Average ...... 91.8 978 93.4 93.7 893 8 894 936 944 98.3 ais Aces... 37. 
1934 Average ....- 89.6 97.0 93.4 980 95.0 0 94.1 959 98.7 1016 05 Avene... WS 
September, 1935..... 862 93.8 904 965 93.1 5S 94.0 93.1 97.9 100.2 September. 1935 89.9 
DALLAS AREA 
1926-29 Average ... 112.8 115.8 111.0 1022 103.4 114.7 104.6 106.7 103.1 102.4 oan reencece AREA | 
1933 Average ...... 62.4 67.3 651 69.2 69.8 ‘$ 70.7 66.3 72$ 73.3 5 fy An - 
934 Average ..... 86.2 91.6 89.3 88.1 89.3 3.7 95.7 91.5 92.4 87.5 1934 — * $50 
September, 1935..... 82.7 85.7 82.1 81.3 81.6 826 79.2 82.1 80.1 81.2 ae a. 
DETROIT AREA SEATTLE AREA 
1926-29 Average ... 103.3 108.4 104.3 102.9 102.4 103.7 103.1 103.$ 103.5 104.4 1926-29 Average ... 84.5 
1933 Average ...... 80.2 86.1 831 86.6 84.4 789 87.7 83.1 868 90.2 1933 Average ...... 63.4 
1934 Average ..... 82.5 86.6 83.5 87.8 87.4 82.2 90.7 839 89.2 88.3 1934 Average 78.2 
September, 1935..... 76.9 82.6 80.0 88.6 86.9 763 906 81.0 90.1 91.9 September, 1935 79.9 
Copyright, 1935, by E. H. Boeckh & Associates, Inc., Consulting Valuation Engineers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Residences 


UNITED STATES 
AVERAGE PRICES 


1926-1929=100 


Apartments 
Hotels—Off. Bldgs. 


Commercial & Factory Bldgs. 
Brick Brick Brick i 


Brick Brick Brick 


and and. and and and and 

Brick Wood Conc. Steel Frame Steel Wood Steel Conc. 
98.2 946 956 961 928 100.0 93.9 97.9 98.4 
78.1 748 76.9 767 75.5 83.2 73.2 79.6 805 

94.0 90.9 868 874 84.2 89.5 94.8 89.1 905 
84.9 81.8 83.7 848 79.3 90.4 82.3 86.3 870 

96.3 93.4 865 906 93. 93.7 91.5 89.5 865 
66.9 660 728 73.5 $7.1 816 69.5 760 737 

81.5 79.3 81.9 83.5 74.0 888 79.6 84.2 826 
77.2 768 820 83.6 70. 77.8 77.9 83.1 817 

138.4 131.9 122.8 120.4 137.5 113.1 127.4 123.2 125 
92.4 88.4 101.1 93.3 85.2 90.1 91.0 97.6 1062 

104.5 100.2 108.2 103.5 99.8 104.6 100.2 108.8 1122 
96.4 92.3 104.4 99.7 92.8 103.2 91.8 105.2 1082 

107.6 103.7 105.9 103.1 98.1 96.3 106.2 102.2 1088 
75.6 73.0 75.5 74.3 685 71.9 75.5 728 760 

91.0 87.6 91.2 887 824 81.9 916 87.6 925 

94.7 91.7 92.9 924 84.8 90.5 938 93.6 980 

118.8 112.8 111.2 107.1 115.4 89.6 112.2 104.6 1129 
3.0 88.3 94.4 7.7 86.5 766 91. 87.9 99.9 

91.1 87.7 86.9 85.1 80.6 73.4 93.3 82.9 884 
90.1 84.9 83.7 82.4 846 71.5 85.7 79.0 85.2 
121.3 115.7 109.9 108.8 121.3 103.3 111.7 107.7 109.3 
94.0 90.1 979 932 884 96. 90.2 99.6 102.8 
105.5 101.7 105.9 102.3 97.2 102.6 103.7 107.6 109.7 
978 944 1038 99.2 89.0 102.0 96.8 105.1 1083 
93.7 904 975 965 86.1 95.5 91.8 95.9 =e 

76.7 743 84.7 810 663 82.1 78.5 85.3 89 

93.2 905 975 945 829 97.2 94.7 99.3 102.8 

91.5 886 94.3 93.6 82.5 996 92.0 99.0 103. 

922 89.2 101.7 95.1 82.4 100.8 92.2 100.5 105.8 

72.1 69.8 846 793 58.7 81.5 760 81.8 s38 

86.5 83.8 952 92.1 74.9 97.1 87.9 96.2 1908 

86.9 83.9 948 922 77.4 969 85.3 95.3 97 
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yorkman may occupy his time during slack 
ods by growing much of the food which 
and his family consume. Funds for the 
program are provided entirely from Senator 
Couzens’ private resources. The project ad- 
mittedly 1s of an experimental nature. Two- 
vear tenure of occupancy on a rental basis is 
rovided, after which it is the privilege of the 
ccupants to acquire ownership on a payment 
an extending over 15 or 20 years. 

The last fortnight has been featured by con- 
tinuance of building activity, both residential 
and commercial, with only moderate wholesale 
hyving movement; not that there is a lack of 
ith in present market prices, but, on the other 
hand, it seems to be the prevailing opinion 
that there is no reason for haste in placing 
orders because of any speculative angle. 
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Middle-Class Homes in Port- 
land, Me., Found Well 


Equipped 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9—One of the 
most interesting facts revealed in a study made 
in Portland, Me., as to “Consumer Use of Se- 
lected Goods and Services, by Income Classes” 
is that families having annual incomes of be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500 rank above any of the 
five higher-income groups in the number of 
homes having central heating, installed bathing, 
gas cooking and electric lighting equipment. The 
study was made by Ada Lillian Bush, chief of 
the consumer market section of the Marketing 
Research and Service Division. Commodities 
specifically included in the survey were: Build- 
ing materials, house-heating apparatus, fuel for 
heating and cooking, lighting facilities, plumbing, 
refrigerators and automobiles. The study showed 
further that coal is used for house-heating pur- 
poses by over four-fifths of Portland families, 
while oil is used by less than 12 percent. 

The compilation in Portland, Me., is the third 
ina series of consumer-market studies that rep- 
resent the first attempt to correlate data on in- 
come and consumption in this way. Other inter- 
esting points disclosed were that families with 
incomes under $1,500 buy almost half of the 
automobiles sold in Portland, and rank first 
in the two-family type of dwelling. There are 
about half as many home owners as tenant fami- 
les in the Maine city, the survey revealed fur- 
ther. The average yearly rent is $328, and 
ranges from an average of $225 in the lowest 
come group, to a $700 average for the highest- 
paid class. Of the families in the highest-income 
unit who possess more than one automobile. 
over two-thirds are home owners. The data 
are designed to be of practical value to manu- 
lacturers, wholesalers and retailers of specified 
commodities sold in cities similar to Portland. 
Copies of the pamphlet are obtainable from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or through a district bureau 
Mice in a principal city. 








Women Are Good Modernizers 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—The ability of 
women to do a better job than men in rejuvenat- 
ing the home was demonstrated in the outcome 
of a unique contest featured by the Kansas 
Lity’s “Prosperity and Improvement” program. 
Women walked off with three of the four first 
prizes, 

To stimulate interest in home repair and 
modernization, sponsors of the program selected 
lour old houses, in different parts of the city, 
and offered prizes for the best suggestion for 
cringing them up-to-date. A limit of cost of 
*1,250 was set in each instance, the awards to 
80 to persons who suggested the work judged to 
de the most necessary and practical. 

ach winner received $500 worth of labor and 
material for the improvement of his or her own 
ome. 

_ The women did not confine their moderniza- 
tion ideas to the mere beautification of rooms 
and addition of facilities, such as in the kitchen 
and bath, but specified radical changes in ex- 
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teriors as well, transforming the houses from 
drab, out-of-date affairs to dwellings attrac- 
tive and new in design. 

One house had heavy, old-fashioned, overhang- 
ing eaves. These were cut off, and brown wal- 
nut paint was replaced by white. Inside im- 
provements were almost equally pronounced. 
Old mantels, plate-rails and other obsolete fea- 
tures were removed, and all the rooms were 
decorated. The work done is believed to have 
doubled the value of the property. 

Another house got a new roof and a coat of 
paint. Interior changes included wiring to per- 
mit the use of electric features. The results 
are worth far more than the outlay. 

One contestant had a very difficult job. The 
house had an antiquated front porch, which was 
removed. A new entrance and a bathroom were 
specified. A heating system was installed, and 
the kitchen “went modern,” as well as the other 
rooms. The house, previously considered of no 
value, now is worth several thousand dollars. 
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New '"'G E" Home Nearly 
Finished 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 9.—The “new Amer- 
ican home” of the General Electric Co. in Spo- 
kane will be ready for public inspection Oct. 1. 
The home, in the $6,500 classification, was de- 
signed for a family of five, with garage in 
front and rear devoted to a garden. There will 
be three bedrooms. The plans provide for a 
large recreation room in the basement. Con- 
struction is of brick with steel sash. Local ma- 
terials are used. 





HALLWAYS in city apartments or small houses 
are being decorated in a bold manner with 
greater frequency. The alert hostess realizes 
that her personality is most quickly reflected 
in the room in her house which first greets her 
guests. So she plans her home accordingly. 
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!. Lining Temporary Silos 
2. Over Sheathing : 
3. Curing and Protecting Cement 
4. Lining Poultry Houses 
5. Under Hardwood Floors " 
6. Covering Machinery Stored Outdoors 
7. Lining Dairy Barns 
8. Under Finished Roofing 
9. Wrapping Baggage on an Auto 
10. Covering Screen Doors in Winter 
it. Lining an Att.c 
12. Lining Contractor’s Shanty 
13. Closing a Summer Cottage ’ 
14. Lining Grain Bins 15. House Banking 
16. Backing Up Stucco 17. Lining Coal Bins 
18. Under Conerete Slabs to Stop Moisture 
19. Lining Hog Houses - 
20. Clesing-in Building Under Construction 






















23. Window Shades for Summer Cottage 

24. Overnight Prote-tion of Brick Courses 
25. Booths for Fairs and Bazaars : 
26. Covering Slat Fence or Wire Corncribs 


28. Protecting Finished Floor and Stairs 
29. Covering Basement Ceiling — 
31. Emergency Closure After Fires, Etc. 

32. Wagon and Truck Cover 
24. Lining Summer Cottage 

36. Covering Refreshment Stand Counters 
37. Lining Stock Cars cr Truchs 


41. Lining Under- Porch Space 


52. Protecting Auto Upholstery 


21. Protecting Broom Corr in Stcrage 22. Lining a Garoce 


27. Temporary Partition in Store, Garage, Etc. 
30. Car Door Stripping 


53. Windbreaks on Scaffolds 
35. Cover.ng Brick or Lumber Piles 


38. Winter Protection for Roses 
39. Darkening Auditoriums forDaytime Pictures - 
40. Enciosing Working Space for Cold Weather Concreting 


42. Making Dust-Procf Rooms in Garage or Warehouse 

43. Protecting Mattress from the Springs 
44. Bond Breaker Between Adjacent Masonry Walls 

45. Under Terrazzo and Breaking Bond Between Courses 
46. Temporary Scenery in Amateur Theatricals 
48. Wrapping Valuable Packages for Shipment or Storage 
49. Protecting Porches and Rugs in Muddy Weather 

50. Wrapping Nursery Stock 51. Bee Hive Covers 
53. Frost Protection for Young Plants 
54. Protecting Insulation from Air and Moisture 
55. Covering Children’s Sand Box 
£7. Flashing Around Doors and Windows 


SISALKRAFT 


Reverses the 


“Heinz 57” Idea 


Instead of 57 varieties for a single use, Sisalkraft has 57 uses for a single 
The same roll may be sold to a farmer to line a poultry house, 
to a home cwner to cover sheathing, to a motorist for protecting baggage, 
to a ccntractor for curing cement—and so on down the list. 


There’s profit in Sisalkraft because a small stock turns quickly. 
It is always seasonable. 
therefore makes a good impression on customers. 
able and sure to bring satisfaction and repeat orders. 


You may buy Sisalkraft for silo lining and sell it for a 
dairy barn. 
sell it for protecting cement sidewalks. 
is your assurance of profitable sales. 


It is unique among building papers and 
It is depend- 


You may buy it for screen door covers and 
But the 57 uses 


Ask for selling literature on uses that are timely 
for fali. 





THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, 
CHICAGO 
101 Park Ave. 
NEW YORK 


55 New Montgomery St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





47. Shutting Off Unheated Space 


58. Protecting Window Sills During Construction 
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Long Distance Phones: 
TAYLOR 0248. 4214, 4215 


Branch Offiecs: 


Washington, D.C. 
| Parsons, W. Va. 








CIRCULAR MILLS AND YARD— 


THE TOLEDO GUARANTY CORPORATION | 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK- WHITE PINE- SPRUCE 
“FROM THE HEART OF THE ALLEGHENIES® 
1026 WOODWARD BLOG 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CABLE ADDRESS 
**TOGCO’® 
Universal Lumber Code 


We can kiln dry and 
surface In transit. 
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Mixed Cars, 
CREOSOTED «%° UNTREATED 
ITEMS IN ONE CAR 


"On The Air’ 


The “Keep Posted’ 
grams are entertaining 
tomers and posting them as to the 
advantages of Pressure-Creosoted 
Pine Posts—generating sales 
prospects for you. Listen to these 
interesting programs which will 
continue through Sept. and Oct.: 


Radio 
your 


Pro- 


cus- 


Fence 


WLS—Chicago—Thurs.-Sat. 7:15 A. M. 
WHO—Des Moines—Wed.-Fri. 12:30 P. M. 
K FAB—Lincoin—Tues.-Thurs. 12:45 P. M. 
WIBW—Topeka—Wed.-Fri. 12:15 P. M. 
WKY—Okla. City—Tues.-Thurs. 12:30 P. M. 


Better check over your stock of 
“Diamond C Blackpine’’ Creosoted 
Fence Posts to be ready for the Fall 
demand. Order what you need ina 
Colfax Mixed Car along with other 
treated items of Creosoted Lumber, 
Timbers, Poles and Piling—or un- 
treated Yard and Shed Stock. Mould- 
ings, etc. 
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CORONADO 


LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE 


FAMOUS FOR ITS FOOD 
ROOMS FROM 


$2.20 


GARAGE ADJOINING 


= THE DIRECTION OF PRESTON-j Sai! 
-= 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











AMERICAN 
American Statistics Added by 


International Committee 


“North American Lumber Exports and 
World Total” is the title of an American sup- 
plement, No. 1, for January-March, 1935-34, 
published by the Comite International du 
Bois, Vienna, Austria, which was organized 
under the auspices of the League of Nations to 
furnish guidance to exporting and importing 
countries in controlling the international move- 
ment of forest products. The American sup- 
plement, to be issued quarterly, will include 
United States and Canadian statistics on soft- 
woods, as well as a synopsis of world lumber 
trade statistics on softwoods, under various 
classifications, such as logs, ties, staves and 
sawn and planed timber, comparative figures 
for total exports and imports of each country 
being shown. Copies of the supplement may 
be obtained from the committee, Vienna I, 
Seilerstatte 22, for 50 cents each. 





Heard on the Street 


“I think we could sell it for $5,500. But we'd 
be losing money on it, at that. We had $4,500 
loaned on the mortgage and it cost us $700 to 
foreclose. Now we've just spent $200 fixing it 
up. And there are $500 taxes coming due. And 
we didn’t get any interest on the mortgage for 
three years before we foreclosed.” (Business of 
making a wry face.)*“Ah, but my friend, that 
isn’t so bad—suppose you had put that $4,500 
in, say, Middle West Utilities?” (Business of 
making a still more wry face.) “Sh-h-h! 
Please don’t talk about it. I did have some 
money in Middle West Utilities!” 





Exempts Farm Woodlots From 


Taxes 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 9—A new law per- 
taining to exemption of woodlots from the tax 
roll has been passed. Farmers can now set 
aside 20 percent of their operating farm if this 
area is fully stocked with timber, and the land 
is exempt from taxes. Farmers must make 
application to their township assessors to have 
the woodlots set aside, and must pay a $2 ex- 
amination fee. It is hoped that with this new 
law, farmers will be able to rebuild their wood- 
lots. 


British Columbia Reports to 
Empire on Forests 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 7.— British Co- 
lumbia reported to the British Empire at large 
recently on its chief natural resource—timber. 
At the legislative buildings in Victoria, B. C., 
the government issued this report in the form 
of a lengthy technical statement read before 
the Empire Forestry Conference in Cape Town, 
South Africa, by P. Z. Caverhill, chief prov- 
incial forester, after many years of intensive 
study. 

This document, which will be filed with the 
Empire forestry organization as part of its of- 
ficial census of timber resources in all parts 
of the Empire, reveals the full results of the 
Provincial Government’s investigations into the 
condition of British Columbia’s forests and 
their possible utilization. It also releases for 
the first time the opinion finally reached by 
experts about the measures necessary to per- 
petuate timber in the Province and so maintain 
its chief industry. 

Some of the key facts conveyed to the for- 
estry conference by Mr. Caverhill, many of 
them new even to British Columbians, are: 

British Columbia has 20,000 square miles of 
land which can be successfully cultivated, but 
so far has only put 1460 square miles into 
crop, and 5760 is open range. As against this, 
36,000 square miles carry mature timber of 
commercial quality, and 49,450 square miles 
have been cut or burned over and now have 
young coniferous stands of varying ages, 
while 31,730 square miles of forest land have 
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been cut or burned over and are not y 
reforested. “a 

The total volume of standing timber which 
is ready for cutting now is 19,500,000, 099 
cubic feet. This would give six boara feet 
of lumber for every cubic foot in the Woods 
In addition there are 52,700,000,000 cubic fee; 
of timber which is either inaccessible at the 
present price of lumber, or is less than eleven 
inches in diameter, a total forest growth of 
72,200,000,000 cubic feet. 





Carpenters to Boost for 
Union-Made Shingles 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 7.—Union shingle. 
weavers will conduct a nation-wide campaign 
through the Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners, with which they are affiliated, to jn. 
crease the use of union-made red cedar shingles 
of the American Pacific Northwest, according 
to John Roberts, secretary of the union here. 
The campaign will be in charge of Earl Herr, 
international secretary of the union. Secretary 
Roberts said that the campaign, which is de- 
signed to improve the shingle market, is entire- 
ly sponsored by the union. 

Every one of the 4,000 affiliated unions of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners will be 
informed that the products of the American 
red cedar shingle mills are union products pro- 
duced under union agreements, and the carpen- 
ters of the nation will be asked to specify these 
products in construction work, he said. 





"Talkie" of Shingle Industry 
Nears Completion 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 7.—More than three 
thousand feet of “talkie” motion picture film 
have been consumed during the past four weeks 
in the Pacific Northwest in the “on location” 
photography for “The Home of the Wooden 
Soldiers,” dramatic sound-movie of the red 
cedar shingle industry, which is now in pro- 
duction by the Freeman Lang Industries, 
Hollywood, Calif. Scenario of the picture was 
written by W. W. Woodbridge, of Seattle, 
manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, and 
direction is in charge of Bruce Mitchell, who 
has had many years’ experience as a motion 
picture director. All the photography necessary 
in the woods, at the mills and on the docks has 
been completed, and the remainder of the work 
will be done in Hollywood studios. 

“The Home of the Wooden Soldiers” is ex- 
pected to be outstanding among industrial pic- 
tures—the best ever produced, it is claimed— 
for it is being made with complete modern 
equipment, under professional direction, and 
with an experienced cast including well known 
Hollywood stars. It is in no way to be com- 
pared with the usual type of industrial movies 
which have become familiar to the public, for 
in entertaining, intensely dramatic and romantic 
manner it will show how these red cedar 
shingle “soldiers” are manufactured, how they 
are distributed, and how when applied the 
Certigrade red cedar shingles’ are in fact real 
“guardians of the home.” 

This picture, which will require forty-five 
minutes for presentation, will te shown through- 
out the United States, starting immediately after 
the first of next year, and it will be seen in lead- 
ing theaters as well as in smaller size at group 
gatherings of lumber dealers and their prospec- 
tive customers. 





A MosT convenient little gadget is the tele- 
phone cupboard built in a wall. It may have 
an elaborate door, or a simple paneled one; OF, 
if desired to be very inconspicuous, it may be 
covered with the same wallpaper that covers 
the walls. The door lets down, serving as 4 
desk. There is storage space provided in the 
wall for a telephone book and a pad of papef 
and pencil, and another convenient feature 1s 
that the door opens on each side of the wall, 
making it possible to phone from either of two 
rooms, 
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New Eastern Sales Opportunities Cause Large West 
Coast Mill to Reopen District Office; Will Cut 
5,000,000,000th Foot of Lumber Soon 


The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, widely 
known lumber manufacturing organization 
yhich has been cutting high quality Douglas 
ér since 1898, soon will cut its five-billionth 
‘ot of lumber and Pres. J. H. Bloedel plans a 
hearty celebration of the event. To hasten the 
day, it has been announced by General Sales 
Manager R. A. Clark from the company's head- 
quarters at Bellingham, Wash., special attention 
xill be given to reaping the full benefit from the 
creater sales opportunities offered by the new 
“a.cent all-rail freight rate to the East, and 
with this end in view the company last week 
reopened a district sales office in Chicago, at 
799 North Michigan Avenue. Martin S. Mc- 
Donnell, who was in charge of the Chicago 
district office prior to its closing in 1932, is re- 
‘nstated as district sales manager; for the past 
three years he has been the company’s sales 
representative in Chicago, Milwaukee, northern 
Illinois and parts of Iowa. 

Such action by this, 
one of the foremost pro- 
ducers of Douglas fir 
and other West Coast 
woods, is especially sig- 
nificant in that it indi- 
cates the vigor with 
which the leading west- 








M. S. McDONNELL, 
Chicago; 
Resumes as District 
Sales Manager 





ern mills intend to push 
sales, so that a sufficient 
extra volume of lumber 
will move all-rail into 
the territory east of the 
Illinois-Indiana line to 
make the new rate 
“stick” beyond the three- 
months trial period. 

In this campaign the Bloedel Donovan or- 
ganization is a logical leader, for it is one of 
the oldest and largest lumber manufacturers 
in the Pacific Northwest, and the high quality 
of its products already is well known through- 
ut the country. From its four mills at Bel- 
lingham, Larson and Skykomish, Wash., a most 
diversified line of West Coast products is made 
available to the lumber and material dealer, 
including shingles, millwork and boxes, as well 
as all grades of lumber. [The freight savings 
on these various items effected by the new rates 
are described in some detail in the company’s 
half-page advertisement on page 6 of this issue. 
—Epitor. ] 








_ Reopening of a district sales office at Chicago 
by Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will permit 
the company to work more closely with retailers 
in promoting and selling its Douglas fir and 
other species to their customers, and will assure 
the kind of service that dealers like. With a 
territory extending from West Virginia and 
western New York, on the east, the Iowa- 
Nebraska line on the west, it will be possible 
to keep in close contact with the various sales 
representatives; and eastern retailers, particu- 
larly, who may not be thoroughly acquainted 
with the advantages of West Coast woods, will 
ind this close contact most helpful. 


Mr. McDonnell is a happy choice as district 
sales manager, for he is a hustling and likable 
young man, and also and especially he “knows 
is stuff.” The son of a lumberman, he has 
been brought up in the industry and is well 
xnown to the trade in this territory. He has 

én associated with the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills for eight years, and has built up a 
fne knowledge of West Coast woods. He as- 


sures dealers that he will be happy to send 
them full information about the company’s 
products. 





Company Effects Reorgani- 
zation 


Mercep, CALIF., Sept. 9—The former 
Yosemite Lumber Co. at Merced Falls has 
been reorganized in a $623,000 deal, and since 
Aug. 29 has been officially styled the Yosemite 
Sugar Pine Co. 
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Papers in the reorganization were filed 
simultaneously at Merced, Mariposa and So- 
nora, setting forth the details of the transac- 
tion by which the Yosemite Lumber Co. trans- 
ferred its holdings in extensive timber lands 
in Mariposa, Tuolumne and Merced counties 
to the new company. 

The deal was explained by H. W. Mathews, 
resident manager of the company’s mill at 
Merced Falls, as a pooling of the old interests 
into a strengthened company made possible by 
a recent RFC loan of $450,000. 

Among the physical assets that went into 
the pool were: The rolling stock at the Merced 
Falls mill, the short-line logging railroads and 
logging. equipment at Incline, and 800,000,000 
board feet of timber. 

John R. Ball, of San Francisco, is the new 
president, succeeding Frank E. Lee, of Los 
Angeles; while Edgar F. Hughes, of Los 
Angeles, remains as secretary. 

















Buyers Joday (Vant 
BRIGHT LUMBER 


Make Sure 


Yours 1s 
DOWICIDE 
DIPPED 


It’s easy to eliminate costly 
blue stain and mold with 
DOWICIDE. It keeps lumber 
permanently bright and leaves 
no objectionable brownish cast. 


| 


This end was 
not treated with 
DOWICIDE. 
Note the heavy 
sap stain. 


Se} 


This end was 1 
treated with 

DOWICIDE. 2 
See how bright 

and free from 3 


stain it is. 





DOWICIDE 
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Manufactured by a 





P ne ee 
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In a Nutshell—Here are the 


END COUPON FOR VALUABLE 
= 


New Orleans, La. 


Send copy of folder giving specifications for inexpensive treat- 
ing equipment and further information on DOWICIDE. 





Advantages of DOWICIDE 


GREATER PERMANENCE and effectiveness in 
BOTH sap stain and mold control. 


LOW COST—only about 12 cents per M. bd. ft. 


EASE and SAFETY of application. 


FULLY EFFECTIVE THE YEAR ROUND, even under the 
most severe seasoning conditions. 


CONVENIENT warehouse stocks. 


A.L.-9-14-35 
Distributed and Serviced by 


A. D. CHAPMAN & COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL CO. § Add 
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AND HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN 


@ YELLOW PINE 


g SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


M@ BOX SHOOKS 


We cater to mixed cars 
and special items. 





PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine and 

Hardwoods—SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Long Leaf Yellow Pine — 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 


SALES 
OFFICES: 


MEMBER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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CASCO aaa, 
pel 


GLUE 


When the purchaser of lum- 
ber asks for a good glue, do 
him a real service by recom- 
mending CASCO Water- - 

proof GLUE—the same glue used by America’s lead 





ing furniture and woodworking factories. It is the 
strongest adhesive known... glues everything per- 
manently. Dry powder, no waste, clean, economical. 


Your leading Building Supply or Hardware Jobber stocks 
CASCO in handy packages. Write us for complete information. 
THE CASEIN MFG.CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., Dept. 935 -K, New York, N.Y. 











GENUINE BANGOR 
SLAT “The Best Roof 


In the World”. 


Bangor is a town of about 1400 homes. 
All but two are roofed with slate. 

Many of the roofs are 70 years old. A 
majority are 40 to 50 years old. Not a 
single one of these roofs has ever been 
replaced. 

Why not recommend and sell Genuine 
Bangor Slate for your good work. 

Prices, samples, and sales plan on appii- 
cation. 


NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY 


Established 1863 BANGOR, PA. 
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Here’s What’s New— 


----- for Increasing Sales 


Know Your Allies 


There are numerous forces, from time to 
time, that are set to work to help the lumber 
and material dealer sell his wares, and it would 
seem to be only good merchandising for the 
retailer to become thoroughly familiar with 
these helpful agencies. 

Radio is now one of these, for “Dave Fence- 
well” and his associates are busy twice a week, 
urging farmers to go to their local lumber 
dealers to buy pressure-creosoted “Black Pine” 
fence posts, and will continue in this throughout 
September and October, as told in more detail 
in the Colfax Lumber & Creosoting Co.’s ad- 
vertisement on another page of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A _ phone call 
Wednesday to WLS, in Chicago, disclosed that 
a great number of farmers are writing in for 
copies of the fence and post guide, “Keep 
Posted,” and it would seem a most sensible 
thing for dealers, also, to obtain copies of this 
book, so they may know what their farm cus- 
tomers are reading about fences and posts. 
Copies can be obtained by writing the Colfax 
company at Colfax, La. 

—_——__ 


Hardwood Flooring by Mail 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 9.—Parcel post is 
not the usual method for shipping hardwood 
flooring but it is expected that a considerable 
quantity of it will leave Memphis by mail dur- 
ing the coming months, for the E. L. Bruce Co. 
has hit upon the idea of sending dealers actual 
samples of Bruce finished block flooring so 
that the retailers may see for themselves the 
excellence of the product. Accompanying the 
samples (a coupon for ordering these will be 
found on another page of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) will be instruction 
sheets to show how easy this flooring is to 
lay, and illustrated literature calling attention 
to its numerous advantages. 


. . . 
Keeping Up With the Times 
With the generally improving business con- 

ditions in the building industry a logical result 
is the strengthening of the financial positions 
of many dealers and other wholesale buyers of 
lumber, return of a large market to the credit 
manager’s “OK” list and the sales manager’s 
prospect list, plus the virgin field offered by 
new companies entering the business. On the 
other hand, there are, unfortunately, other firms 
which either were not successful in the first 
place, or, if successful and able to “ride out 
the storm” thus far, now with sufficient im- 
provement in business almost within their grasp 
find their funds running low—and in either case 
the credit is impaired or the company “folds 
up” altogether. 

It is an ever-changing picture, this industry, 
and to avoid needless losses it is necessary that 
a manufacturer or wholesaler of lumber keep 
himself continually uptodate on the credit status 
of each company which he considers a possible 
customer. It is a fortunate circumstance that 
this task is so easy—that it can be accomplished 
merely by referring to the industry’s credit 
guide, the Lumbermen’s Red Book. The con- 
stant revisions of credit listings, which are 
supplied twice a week in supplement form be- 
tween the April and October publications of 
the Red Book itself, were taken somewhat for 
granted by one member of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN staff until last week when a rep- 
resentative of another large industry said that 
to his knowledge his industry’s credit guide 
had not undergone a complete revision in more 








than ten years. It will bear repeating, there. 
fore, that it is a fortunate circumstance that 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc.) 
of Chicago and New York, is large enough 
and strong enough to maintain a complete 
service. Anyone interested in learning more 
about its service is invited to write to the 
organization’s department “A” at either aq. 
dress. The company makes a trial offer to 
newcomers, and judging by advance informa. 
tion the new October edition, to be sent syb. 
scribers the first of the month, is well worth 
trying. 





Offers Mixed Cars, Lumber 


and Materials 


Fort Situ, Ark., Sept. 9.—It had to come, 
in these days of lumber dealers selling alj 
materials for the complete home, and now it’s 
here—a mixed-car service offering in one car 
such items as glazed sash, doors, molding and 
glass, and Dyke Bros., well known lumber and 
material firm, which has been operating here 
for sixty-five years, is the company that is 
doing it. Besides being a manufacturer of yel- 
low pine lumber and of millwork and casework, 
this company is a jobber of a large variety of 
materials, including asphalt roofing, plate and 
window glass, nails, fencing, galvanized sheets, 
paints, moldings, hardware, corkboard, wall- 
boards, and building specialties of various kinds, 
along with West Coast lumber products. In 
addition to its headquarters in Fort Smith it 
maintains wholesale warehouses in Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Texas. 

_—____COCC 
. . . 
Clever Display for Quality Paint 

An especially effective display and merchan- 
dising system which permits dealers to demon- 
strate what its products actually look like, 
“out of the can” has been developed by the 
O’Brien Varnish Co., of South Bend, Ind., and 
dealers are invited to write for an attractive 
circular describing this cleverly designed equip- 
ment, as well as other literature detailing the 
advantages of the OBrien company’s paints and 
varnishes which utilize thermolyzed tung oil 
(Chinawood oil) as vehicle. Reports from 
dealers concerning both the paint and the dis- 
play equipment, are most enthusiastic. 


A Guide to Insulation, Its 
Benefits and Methods 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 9.—A_ bright, 
readable, well-illustrated booklet, “Building for 
the Future With Insulite,” has just been pub- 
lished by the Insulite Co. as a guide to users 
and sellers of insulation, to show them in an 
easily understandable manner the many ways 
in which the numerous Insulite products lend 
their insulating, structural, decorative an 
sound-deadening qualities to the building of bet- 
ter homes, barns and commercial structures. 
Copies of this 24-page booklet may be had by 
addressing the company at its headquarters i 
the Builders Exchange Building here. 

Starting with a discussion of what thermal 
insulation means and when and how to insulate, 
and where to apply Insulite for best results, the 
booklet then describes application details, am 
the general and special uses of the various prod- 
ucts made by this company, following with chap- 
ters on farm insulation, roof insulation for com- 
mercial buildings, and the insulation of ice and 
cold-storge plants, concluding with a check list 
of Insulite products and a description of each. 
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..-for Better Production [f' 9 
aes es That Good Central Mississippi SHORTLEAF 











The How and Why of V-Belts “Eased Edge" Dimension and Mouldings are our specialties, carefully made from 
passatc, N. J., Sept. 9—The forces trans- choice Central Mississippi Dense Shortleaf Pine. We can also supply Ceiling, 
sited by V-belts are at the same time work- Flooring, Siding, Finish, etc., and small Timbers—specified lengths if desired. ae 


We expertly kiln dry all of our No. | and Better stock—No. 2 and No. 3 items 
are Dowicide treated. A sample order will show that you can rely on us for 
bright, straight, dry stock—and prompt shipments—Straight or Mixed Cars. 


ng to break down the belt as it flexes to con- 
‘orm to the shape of the driver, unflexes as it 
enters the straight-away on the slack side, 




























, there. Jexes again about the driven wheel, and 
ce that traightens out again on the tight side—de- 
(Inc.), structive forces of alternate compression and 
enough elongation that show what the belt is made of, 
omplete and how. An interesting, informative, illus- 
§ more trated bulletin—No. 6840—describing by word 
to the and picture why the whipcord construction of 
er ad- Condor V-belts is so efficient in driving power 
ffer to and staying power, has just been published 
\forma- here by the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
it sub- Division of Raybestos-Manhattan (Inc.), and 
worth opies will be sent to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


readers on request. 

















er . . a 
Adds Oak Flooring Unit aricl J 

MarkKep Tree, ArK., Sept. 9.—The Chapman @ 
» come, & Dewey Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
ng all Memphis, has added a modern flooring unit to its PROTECT ALL EXPOSED WOOD WITH 
OW it's box factory here, and now the company is en- 
ne car abled to ship oak flooring in straight or mixed EASTMAN NO. D.K WOOD PRESERVER 
1g and cars with its well known line of rough and 
er and dressed hardwoods, box shooks and piling. With Log houses, foundation timbers, fences, warehouses 
2 here a high quality of timber and the most up-to- and all exposed woodwork should be protected from 
hat is fate of equipment the company expects to be the attacks of decay and termites. NO-D-K fur- 
of yel- f greatly increased service to the trade. nishes this protection at low cost. Application 
ework, ae eal is easy with either brush or spray. 
maybe y “I lL .- Write for our new free wood preservation guide 
ace Marketing New Mi wor = entitled "Preservation with Eastman NO-D-K." 
wall- Preservative : 
kinds, ian re _—— : TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 
s. In Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Wi 
1ith it be interested in learning that A. D. Chapman KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
nessee, & Co., of New Orleans and Chicago, have re- 


ently placed on the market Toxol toxic oil, 
refined, concentrated toxic especially Pare te 





















































= for the preservative treatment of sash, frames, 
aint and other millwork. This new product is now 
tia, in successful use by several large millwork 
emon- manutacturers, and its list or users 1S growing 
like daily. Its distribution is being _handled from 
oy the company’s Chicago office at 7 South Dear- 
| and born Street. 
oetine Dale Chapman, who formerly was connected 
equip- with the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
= te Wis., is manager of this company. Concerning 
8 the new product he said: 
ts and : 
1g oil There is a rapidly growing demand on the 
part of architects, contractors and home 
from builders for sash and frames which are chem- 
e dis- ically treated for protection against decay 
and insect attack, and a great deal of inter- T | 
est has recently been shown in chemicals he re Just What ; 
which possess the qualities requisite for an y ' 
S effective preservative treatment for such pur- 
poses. Our research over the past few years 
has revealed a relatively new chemical, Ladder Buye rs Wa nt 
chlororthophenylphenol, possessing the nec- 
right essary properties of high toxicity to fungi 
ig for permanence in wood, ease of application, That's why Babcock Ladders sell so readily. They're so strong and so 
pub- oe een po gt wag beste poke me ee light—absolutely safe yet easy to handle—sturdy enough to stand a lot 
= Toxol toxic oil is, essentially, pure chloror- of hard usage—models for every purpose—and reasonable in price for the ry 
Fin thophenylphenol, and as such constitutes a extra value they offer. 
oa highly toxic and concentrated preservative 
a ar Hebe vaaptieaa tceen cn cn ateden oe lf you haven't carried ladders, you're passing up a lot of nice, clean, —p 
£ bet: desired, priming materials such as tung or profitable business for people are buying and using ladders this year for 
tures. linseed oil, or proprietary water-repellent repairing, renovizing, painting, decorating, etc. In any event, it will pay 
id by materials, may be added to the prepared you to carry a representative stock of Babcock Ladders—the kind that om em | 
rs in ae solution. The application of Toxol is "Sell on Sight." You're doing your customers a real service when you sell 
simple and the costs are low. Millwork firms 
using Toxol report costs averaging slightly them Babcock Ladders. ial 
ermal over 1 cent per sash for both materials and = 
ulate, labcr, May we send you a copy of our latest catalog and price list so you’ 
S, ve As most lumbermen know, the Chapman com- can round out your stock and share in this profitable business? 
) a pany specializes in the development and improve- mun | 
cd ; ment of new and better preservatives for use 
a in the forest products industries. Its Dowi- The W.W. ; 
aa tides are widely and successfully used through- . “ BABCOCK CO. ee 





- list out the lumber producing regions of the world 
a8 sap stain preventives, and as preservatives for 
h. : P Pp s 
= pulp, paper, and cellulose fiber products. BATH > N > «A 








QUERY AND COMMENT 


Wants Car of Mixed Hardwoods 


We are in the market for a carload of mixed 
12/ and 16/4 maple, beech and birch. We are 
not prepared to buy a car of each of these 
woods, but would buy a car made up of the 
three woods. Can you put us in touch with a 
concern which is in position to ship mixed cars 
of this kind?—INaqQuiry No, 3229. 

[To this inquirer, a retail lumber dealer in 
Pennsylvania, were given the names of concerns 
able to handle mixed hardwood orders. This 
dealer’s immediate requirements may have been 
filled, but concerns who are able to handle busi- 
ness of this kind are invited to so advise the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN. The name of the in- 
quirer will be given upon request.—Ebrtor. ] 


. 

Mahogany Log Inspection Rules 

I am interested in getting a book on the 
grading, inspection and measurement of ma- 
hogany logs. Do you have such a book, or 
could you tell me where I might be able to 
get one?—INQuiry No. 3222. 

[This inquirer, located in Mexico, has been 
advised that there is no standard system of 
measurement and inspection for mahogany logs. 
These logs are purchased on many different 
systems of measurement, and as a rule each 
buyer of logs has his own specifications and 
his own schedule of allowances for defects. One 
large importer of mahogany logs advises that 
the system of measurement most used in the 
Scribner-Doyle small-way small-end measure- 
ment. Any reader having more definite infor- 
mation as to the measurement and inspection 
of mahogany logs is invited to give readers of 
= AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the benefit of it— 
“DITOR. | 


No Russian Lumber Imported 


We have been asked if there is now coming 
into this country lumber shipped from Russia. 
Can you advise us on this, and, if lumber is 
being received from Russia, please tell us how 
much has come in this year.—INquiry No. 3225. 

[This inquirer, a retail lumber dealer in Wis- 
consin, has been advised that, according to Gov- 
ernment records, no Russian lumber was im- 
ported into the United States during the first 
six months of 1935.—Ebrtor.] 





lf You Publish a Home Plan Book— 


I am interested in an advertisement of a 
plan book in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, published by Shattock & McKay 
Co., Chicago. It occurs to us that the pub- 
lishers of such books might welcome a sug- 
gestion from the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration that we furnish them with an outline 
of how the prospective builder can finance 
the home he selects, under the Better Hous- 
ing Plan. Can you give us a list of the 
names of such publishers as you have avail- 
able, or suggest any way in which we could 
secure such a list?—INqQuiry No. 3212. 


[A rather extensive list of lumber associations 
and concerns that publish plan books was fur- 
nished the inquirer, Frank B. Fairbanks, chief 
data and records, creative division, Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
suggestion was made as to how this list might 
be extended, and that it might be helpful to 
publish in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
notice of the FHA’s desire to add to the sales 
effectiveness of plan books. Mr. Fairbanks in 
acknowledgement writes, in part: 

Aside from our desire to give as wide as 
possible circulation to information regarding 
the FHA insured plan, we feel that it would 
be good business on the part of publishers 
of plan books to spread the news among 
prospective home owners as to how they may 
secure easy and relatively inexpensive 
financing. 

Many concerns doubtless will welcome this 
offer of co-operation in increasing the sales- 
creating efficiency of their plan books; though 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


others derive part of their profits from financ- 
ing their own sales and wish to keep control of 
it in their own hands. Those who wish to in- 
clude in their plan books a brief section on home 


financing are invited to write direct to Mr. 


Fairbanks.—Eb170r. | 


Why Do Spruce Tree Tips Brown? 


The tips of spruce trees in this section are 
turning brown, and we are wondering if you 
can give us any information as to the cause.— 
INQutry No, 3226. 

[This inquiry from a retail lumber dealer in 
New York State, was referred to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, which has advised as follows: “It 
is not possible for us to determine the cause of 
the trouble unless we can examine specimens 
from the trees. The condition described might 
possibly be caused by insects, drouth or fungus. 
If it is possible for your subscriber to send speci- 
mens, we will gladly have our specialist make a 
complete examination and report directly to 
him.”—Eb1ror. ] 


Kiln Dried Bowling Pin Blocks 


Can you give us the names of lumber con- 
cerns in Wisconsin that can furnish roughed 
out, kiln dried maple blocks used in the manu- 
facture of bowling pins?—INaQurry No. 3227. 

[To this inquirer, located in a Wisconsin city, 
were given the names of a few concerns that 
could probably supply his requirements. To any 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who can 
ship this material and who is interested, the 
name of the inquirer will be given upon request. 
—Epiror.] 


September 14, 199; 





Offers Osage Orange, Cedar Treg 


I have on my premises 16 or 17 large OSage 
orange trees at least 80 years old. Coy 
you advise me who would be interested jy 
buying them?—INquiry No. 3223. 

We have some very fine cedar trees We 
wish to sell. Will you please give me the 
names of parties who would be interested jy 
buying them?—INQuIRY No. 3224. 

{To anyone interested in securing additional 
information with reference to these osage Orange 
and cedar trees, the names of the inquirers yjlj 
be supplied upon request. The osage orange 
trees are located in Mississippi, and the cedar 
trees in Alabama.—|<*prrTor.]} 


Seeks Depreciation-Actuary Table 

One of our customers, a concern which builds 
factories, has asked us to secure a copy of “A. 
W. Spaulding’s Fire Underwriters’ Northwest 
Depreciation Table—Actuary Table.” Can you 
advise where this can be secured?—Inquiry 
No. 3228. 

[An investigation discloses that this depre- 
ciation table-actuary table was originally pub- 
lished in 1879, and probably is out of print. The 
depreciation tables from it were published by the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters about twenty 
years ago. A book containing the Spaulding ée- 
preciation table is in the library of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, 2132 Insurance Ex. 
change Building, Chicago. While no one is per- 
mitted to take this book out, the librarian advises 
that anyone interested in looking over these de- 
preciation tables will be welcome to go to the 
offices of the Board of Underwriters and examine 
them. Should any reader have information as to 
where the book asked for can be secured, the 
name of this inquirer—a retail lumber dealer— 
will be given upon request.—EbrrTor. } 
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A Log Table for Washington 
Territory Trees.—Galen, Pa.— 
In April, 1884, Peter L. Trout, 
cf Ontonagon, Mich. made 
inquiry through the Lumser- 
MAN concerning .Doyle’s log 
rule. I had not seen Doyle’s 
log tables at that time, but 
knew that he had constructed a 
table that gave better satisfac- 
tion than Scribner’s, and I 
knew that his effort in that 
line had been a little later than 
my own. In response to Mr. 
Trout’s request as to whether 
certain discrepancies were er- 
rors of the press, or were in- 
tended to be as they are 
printed, I took it for granted 
they were as intended. Since 
then, a friend of mine has 
been to Washington Territory, 
purchased timber land after 
having examined the timber, 
and, on his return home, wanted 
me to make estimates of the 
board measure in certain large 
trees according to Doyle’s rule, 
of which he furnished me a 
copy. But the size of the tim- 
ber exceeded the limits of the 
log table so much that we 
were not able to apply it. In 
extending the table, I discov- 
ered that the computation for 
16-foot logs was made by 
squaring a number which was 





four less than the diameter of 
the log in inches. For instance; 
a log is 18 inches in diameter; 
deduct four from the diameter 
in inches leaves 14, which be- 
ing multiplied by itself pro- 
duces 196—the same rule hold- 
ing throughout the table. Thus, 
for an 8-inch log we have 16 
feet board measure as_ the 
quantity due to that diameter, 
which is absurd; the actual 
quantity being more than twice 
that. Ordinary sized logs or 
average logs may do. well 
enough, but, when you come to 
large logs, the scale runs the 
other way. The reason is obvi- 
ous. [le constantly takes four 
from the diameter in inches, 
which in an eight-inch log is 
just one-haif, but in a 60-inch 
log is only 4 inches less than 
60. or 56. Multiply 56 by itself 
gives 3,136 as the quantity of 
a 66-inch log, when 2,409 is 
all there can be in it by mak- 
ing it into boards of merchant- 
able thickness. I have made 
no secret of my theory of scal- 
ing logs. One inch should first 
be deducted from the diameter 
of the slab, which is a constant 
quantity. The square of the 
remainder will be the propor- 
tion of variation for the differ- 
ent sizes, which is susceptible 





of rigid mathematical demon- 
stration, and will also agree 
with the usual practice of saw- 
ing. Find what any one sized 
log will make by actually saw- 
ing it up in the usual way, 
and by this rule the quantity 
contained in any other sized 
log, of any length, may be 
readily computed. In view of 
the fact that any scale, to be of 
use in the new timber forests 
of Washington, must be ex- 
tended to a diameter of 10 or 
12 feet, I have undertaken to 
compute a log table of lengths 
from 8 to 40 feet, and for di- 
ameters from 8 inches to 14 
inches, which work is now well 
advanced. I intend to have my 
tables printed, not as a money 
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speculation, for I expect the 
speculation will be a negative 
quantity. I am past my days 
of usefulness, but the prepara- 
tion of these has been, and will 
be, a pastime, or occupation, 
while it lasts—Henry Baxter. 
- - 

Wisconsin Hardwood—A |o- 
cal paper says that capitalists 
are rapidly picking up hard- 
wood tracts in the vicinity of 
Rhinelander, Wis., and _ that 
homesteaders will have to be 
lively or they will lose their 
opportunity for securing farms. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 


New Ventures 


ARKANS: AS. Mulberry—O. L. Reeves has opened 
new retail and wholesale lumber yard on 

Highway 64, under the name of Monarch Lumber 
Glendale—C. E. 


CALIFORNIA. Chubb Hardwood 


Floors, 516 W. Fairmont St., opened under man- 
gement of A. D. Chubb. ys c 

“Los Angeles—Florence Lumber Co.; 1664 E. Flor- 
ence Ave.; John B. Weaver, manager. 

Delhi—E. T. Conner will open a lumber yard on 
£] Capitan Way near the Southern Pacific tracks. 
GEORGIA. Cordele—McGarr & Turner are es- 
tablishing a plant for the manufacture of poplar 


ompressed bungs and cypress tanks. 

KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—T. A. Peak, of 
this city, Who operates the T. A. Peak Lumber Co. 
at Hodgenville, is building a lumber yard here. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Dumont Table Co., 494 
Dumont Ave.; will manufacture kitchen tables. 
Lillie Tabakin. proprietor. 


Brooklyn—Emerald Lumber Co., 
Prooklyn—Hall Lumber & 
glass St.; Thomas F. Hall, 
Dannemcra—Alpert Lumber 
pert, proprietor. 
Rosendale—Schryver Lumber Co., of Kingston, 
y. ¥., has opened a branch yard on ‘the Main street 


9012 Fifth Ave. 
Trim Co.: 3 
proprietor. Retail. 
Co.; Harry L. Al- 


here, under management of Donald W. Schryver. 
OREGON. Portland—Willamette Boat & Manu- 
facturing Co.; 6230 S. W. Macadam Ave. William 
gE. Leppert is manager. 

Toledo—Pacific Spruce Corporation has opened a 
hardware, paints and building materials business 
here. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Girard Lumber 
& Millwork Co., 19th and Parrish Sts. Abraham 
Shulman and Harry Coverman, proprietors. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Anderson—Anderson Lum- 


ber Co.; J. B. Creighton, proprietor. 
TEXAS. Morton—Telford Lumber Co. 
WISCONSIN. La Crosse—Badger Lumber & 
Coal Co. formed here by Walter S. Runyan, with 
yard at Rose and Logan Streets. 

e . 

New Mills and Equipment 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—George Westerfield 


will rebuild sawmill and planer recently damaged 
by fire. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Northumberland St., plans repairing fire damaged 
storage and lumber yards. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—Chickasaw Wood 
Products Co., of Memphis, is locating a branch 
plant here for the manufacture of barrel staves 
and headings for whisky barrels. 

TEXAS. Haslam—Jones-O’Shaughnessy Co. will 
build a new hardwood mill to replace the one 
burned about 18 months ago. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Mission—The 
P. Bain Lumber Mills (Ltd.) plan erection of $100,- 
00 plant. 


Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT 
ber Co.; $50,000. 
wood Ave. 

FLORIDA. Greenville—Shollar Crate & Box Co. 
incorporated by O. G. and I. S. Shollar. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—New Way Co., 1125 
Calvert Building; flooring business. Incorporators: 
— H. Brady, E. Foden Lawrence and Lucille 
Smit 

MASSACHUSETTS. _ Revere—Abbott Lumber & 
Building Supply Co.; $10,000. Care of Hyman Kes- 
sel, 71 Campbell Ave. 


Bridgeport—Intercoastal Lum- 
Care of Edward G. Hall, 95 Lin- 


BR RGAN. Filer City—Bilysch Timber Co.; 
ov, . 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Berg & Hanson 
Builders Material Co.; $50,000. Incorporators: 


E. Berg, Clarence O. Hanson and Charles H. 
oung. 

NEW TERSBY. Garfield—Pine Lumber & Mill- 
Work Co.; $50,0 

NEW YORK. "Avany—Concora Lumber Co., 426 
Central Ave.; $20.0 

Jamaica—Hollis *Duilders’ Supply (Inc.). 
of Street and Adikes, 163-18 Jamaica Ave. 
New York City—Barclay Home Corporation; 
$10,000. Building materials. Care of Marcus 
Rosenthal, 1440 Broadway. 

North Tonawanda—kKittinger-Laun (Inc.); furni- 
ture manufacturing. The new company has ac- 
quired the Kiel Table Co., formerly of Kiel, Wis., 
which is moving to North Tonawanda, and the R. 
G. Kittinger Shops (Inc.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Australasia 
Veneer Co., incorporated by A. J. Daugherty, Hor- 
ace §, Haworth and Owen Reese, all of High Point. 
OREGON. Bly—Woodcock Lumber Co.; $17,000. 
qewmill and lossing business. Incorporators: 
Shelby Baily, C. A. and Q. A. Woodcock. 
Portland—-New XA Logging Co.; $10,000. 

- Doyle and Howard F. Parcel, incorporators. 
meexAS. Houston—Bauguss Lumber Co.; $5,000. 
ncorporators M. C. Bauguss, A. G. Bauguss, and 
- Kurth, ‘Ir. 

VIRGINIA. Staunton—Pancake Lumber 
25,000. Campbell Pancake is president. 

gv ASHINGTON. Seattle—Noble Shingles (Inc.); 
pinner Building; Incorporators: C. H. Noble, 

- Hughes and Pat Myers. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Cinderella—Walton Coal & 


Care 


Co.; 


Timber Co.; $3,300. Incorporators: C. A. Hamill, 
of Cinderella; G. D. Patterson, of Ragland, and 
W. P. Booker, of Williamson. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Better Homes Building 
Co.; building and construction business. Incorpo- 
rators: John Esch, K. Kaesser and O. Christianson. 

Milwaukee—Interstate Siding & Roofiing Co., 2640 
North Third St. Incorporators: Stephen Galko, C. 
Peckarsky and F. Derzon: 


Casualties 


OHIO. Dover—Marsh Lumber Co. destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $100,000. The plant is 
being replaced by a larger and more modern one. 

OREGON. Sumpter—Sumpter Valley Pine Co. 
suffered loss of $30,000 by fire in its sawmill. 
Partly insured. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—Portsmouth 
Box Co. plant destroyed by fire, 
mated at $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Lake Geneva—Taggart Lumber Co. 
was burned to the ground. The firm is completing 
plans for an early rebuilding. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Anaheim—Gibbs Lumber Co. 
and Henry M. Adams Lumber Co. merged. The firm 
will be known as the Gibbs Lumber Co. and the 
office will be at 417 South Los Angeles St. The 
present incorporation continues, with Henry Adams 
as vice president. 

Livermore—Independent 
by Diamond Match Co. 

Merced Falls—The Yosemite Lumber Co. has 
been reorganized as the Yosemite Sugar Pine Lum- 
ber Co. John R. Ball, of San Francisco, succeeds 
Frank E. Lee, of Los Angeles, as president. Edgar 
F. Hughes, of Los Angeles, remains as secretary. 

Pleasanton—Pleasanton Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Diamond Match Co. 

Yreka—Acme Building Material Co. purchased by 
S. R. Scott, of Weed. Wilson Strawn will continue 
as manrger of the yard. 


COLORADO. Rocky Ford—Ewsglish Lumber Co. 
office here purchased by Mountain Plains Paint Co. 
The new business will be known as a branch of the 
Trail Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Fulton—Pierce-Cequin Lumber C'o. 
purchased by Clarence Stephens of South Fulton, 
and W. A. and A. A. Norris, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Paducah—King Mill & Lumber Co. at Thirty-first 
and Broadway, purchased by Roscoe Reed. 0O. A. 
Dickey will continue as manager. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Burdette Fuel Co. 
ceeded by Burdette-Woodburn Fuel Co.. 


Barrel & 
with loss esti- 


Lumber Co. succeeded 





suc- 
9141 Mon- 


ica St.; fuel and lumber and building materials 
business. 
New Haven—Hubbard Coal & Lumber Co. 


Suanaee name to Hubbard Coal, 
Oo 

OHIO. Barnesville—T. and A. Rogers Co. plan- 
ing mill sold to M. & K. Co. 


OREGON. Elgin—Pondoss Pine Lumber Co. 
sawmill purchased by L. D. Bodenhammer. 

Empire—Empire Lumber Co. sawmill: C. = 
Johnson sold his interest to J. A. Lyons and H. 
Irwin. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Costello—Hardes & Carlson 
succeeded by Port Allegany Planing Mill (Inc.). 

Hickory—S. N. McPeake & Bros. name now Mc- 
Peake Lumber Co.; D. E. McPeake, proprietor. 

WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—Retail stock of the 
Belke Manufacturing Co. taken over by Kellogg 
Bros. Lumber Co., who will move into the Belke 
building at 247 North Second St. Emil Belke will 
continue to do custom planing and specia! built 
millwork, in the same building. 


Lumber & Supply 





"Slow on Lumber—Discount 
Other Purchases" 


New York, Sept. 9.—In a recent bulletin sent 
to members of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association by Secretary W. W. 
Schupner, under the above heading he com- 
mented on a situation which evidently he feels 
needs attention. On this subject he said: 

I have been impressed by the fact that 
many association credit reports show such 
a diversity of settlements. With eight or 
ten experience opinions, half will report all 
bills discounted, while others report note 
settlements, sometimes renewals, and, in 
other cases, slow pay. Some discounted bills 
are for sizable amounts. 

In looking into the matter further, I find 
that, with few exceptions, the discounted 
bills cover asphalt or gypsum or products 
other than lumber. Are these other fellows 
keener credit men than lumbermen, or do 
the latter want orders so badly that they 
offer more liberal terms—which is just what 
some customers claim? Do lumber whole- 
salers have to be so liberal—to the point 
that they provide the capital which is used 
to discount bills from other shippers, who 
apparently hold to discount terms? 




















UDE QUALITY 


Appeals to the Buyers 


It’s all bright, clean, attractive 
stock, famous for its soft, velvety 
texture—easy to saw and nail— 
light to handle—ends are square, 
surfaces smooth, edges parallel 
and patterns accurate—Shortleaf 
that’s unsurpassed for Yard and 
Shed items, Finish, Casing, Base, 
Ceiling, Drop Siding, Dimension, 
Mouldings, Boards, Lath—and 
Timbers, dense or non-dense, 
rough, or dressed up to 40 ft. Bet- 
ter grades expertly kiln dried— 
air dried items anti-stain treated. 


Let us quote on a trial Mixed Car 
for your Fall needs. 


S. P. A. Grade-Marked, Trade-Marked— 
Species Marked. 


HOMOCHITTO 
LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


also Newman Dense Longleaf, South- 
Shook, Crating, Cut 


Sellin 
ern ardwoods, Box 
Stock and Piling. 











HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 
Most Distinctive 
Hotel 


Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 

All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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DAVENPORT 
HOTEL __. 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside, 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 
moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





























DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


Aoiel “tennose 


OUTSTANDING ROOM VALUES 
$2.50 up 








QUALITY TELLS — ™" Gietsou 


But we may have just what you want in 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 
SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 


GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 
1760 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Match Plank and Commercial Lumber 
From Western White Pine Logs 


[By I. V. Anderson, Forester] 


Out of the 356 million feet of western 
(Idaho) white pine produced in 1934 in the 
Inland Empire, a total of 101 million feet was 
match plank. This constituted 28 percent of 
the total cut and was approximately the same 
as the 1933 match plank production, when 98 
million feet was produced. If the production 
for these two years is indicative of the normal 
requirements, the importance for the match in- 
dustry of perpetuating this source of raw ma- 
terial is apparent. 

The question is often asked: What com- 
mercial lumber grades are contained in the 
average run of match plank? The attached 
tabulation answers this question for a small 
run of match plank produced from logs cut 
on the Little North Fork of the Coeur d’Alene 
River in Idaho. The data are not considered 
as indicative of regional averages, but may be 
used as a guide. 

Caption 3 of the table shows that 140,122 
feet of match plank contained 6 percent select 
and 94 percent common lumber. Of the latter 
grades, 80 percent was No. 2 and No. 3 com- 
mon. In arriving at these commercial grades, 
the inspector ascertained the green grade of 
both sides of 8/4 and 10/4 plank, which were 
sawed “full” to permit resawing 8/4 plank to 
two 4/4 boards and 10/4 plank to one 4/4 and 
one 6/4 board. 

Plank of 8/4 and 10/4 thickness rejected 
(match plank rejects) for sale or use as match 
plank are usually resawed and sold on the 
commercial lumber market. Caption 4 shows 
that this class of plank contained 3 percent se- 
lects and 97 percent common. Of the latter 
grades, 64 percent was No. 3 and No. 4 com- 
mon. 

Match plank rejects, and incidental commer- 
cial lumber resulting when logs are cut for 
match plank as a major product, form the basis 
for percentages shown under caption 5. These 
figures, therefore, may be used as an indica- 
tion of the commercial lumber grades obtained 
by the operator who saws primarily for match 
plank. 


Strikes Retard Lumber Exports in 


WasuincTton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Exports of 
hardwood and softwood lumber, sawed timber 
and logs from the United States during July 
showed only a 10 percent increase over July of 
last year, according to W. LeRoy Neubrech of 
the Forest Products Division, Department of 
Commerce. This was due largely, it is stated, 
to the strike which continued to hamper saw- 
mill operations. However, there was not any 
important loss when compared with 1934 figures 
since the waterfront strike also seriously af- 
fected West Coast lumber exports in June and 
July of last year. 

U. S. cumulative exports for the first seven 
months totaled 895,405 M bd. ft., or a gain of 
about 16 percent over the 1934 period. At the 
end of six months a gain of 17 percent was 
recorded. 

Seven months’ exports of hardwood lumber, 
timber and logs were 184,238 M bd. ft., a gain 
of 7% percent over the 1934 period, while soft- 
woods totaled 711,167 M ft., or an increase of 
18% percent in similar comparison. 

From the standpoint of individual species, 
figures for the first seven months of 1935 show 
the following comparisons with the like period 
of 1934: 

In the softwood boards, planks and scantlings 
group hemlock, the “white” pines, spruce and 
rough Douglas fir showed the largest gains, 
being respectively 117, 41, 44 and 21 percent 
above last year. Other woods making smaller 
gains are dressed Douglas fir and cedar. Other 


It is apparent from this study that clear lum. 
ber is not necessary for match production as 
the match plank in this study contained only ¢ 
— select, of which two-thirds was D g. 
ect. 
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Lumber Grades* 
Select 
Supreme (B& 
better) .... .030 .101 ie. canine 152 
Choice (C) .. 1.098 2.958 1.858 369 5.570 
Quality (D).. 1.941 4.945 4.060 2.212 9.895 
EEE -eecsce areas See atece Beeae ooeen 
All Select.. 3.069 8.047 5.989 2.581 15.547 
Common 
Colonial (No. 
ears -266 4.684 56.759 -737 1.414 
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DL -éneeenee 5.125 42.113 47.879 31.225 25.942 
Standard (No. 
erence 6.322 33.287 32.461 43.035 32.026 
Utility (No. 
> seecscece 4.056 10.490 7.341 20.509 20.550 
Industrial (No 
oe sesreeews .892 1.375 -570 1.913 4.521 
DE cnwee enews -004 HUE oscet scenes 








All Common 16.661 91.953 94.011 97.419 84.453 


July 


species segregated, namely cypress, rough and 
dressed Southern pine and redwood show mod- 
erate losses. 

In the hardwood boards, planks and scantlings 
group, oak totaled 84,692 M bd. ft. for the first 
seven months, a gain of 16,717 M ft., or 25 per- 
cent over the 1934 period. Beech, birch and 
maple, while totaling only 1,106 M ft. shows 
a 44 percent gain, tupelo or black gum a 41 
percent gain, and poplar a 15 percent increase. 
Other woods showing small gains are cotton- 
wood, red and sap gum, mahogany and “wagon- 
oak” planks. Ash shows the largest loss, being 
only 20,752 M ft. in comparison with 27,139 M 
ft. in 1934. Other species showing losses are 
chestnut, hickory, walnut and magnolia, Small 
hardwood dimension stock exports totaled 4,903 
M ft. compared with 5,614 M ft. in last year’s 
seven month period. 

In the sawed timber group Douglas fir is the 
most important item totaling 113,418 M ft., this 
year, a gain of 34 percent. Southern pine 
totaled 54,090 M ft., a gain of 15 percent. 
Cedar exports totaled 779 M ft. and hemlock 
890 M ft., showing respective increases of 
nearly 600 and 65 percent. Creosoted Southern 
pine and other preservative-treated sawed tim- 
ber totaled 593 M ft. against 1,361 M ft. last 
year. Hardwood sawed timber totaled 293 M 
ft. for the seven months, a gain of 32 percent. 

Softwood logs and hewn timber shows hem- 
lock to be the leading species this year at the 
end of seven months, totaling 59,298 M ft. 





*Based on green chain tally. 
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wainst only 22,621 M ft. in 1934. Douglas fir, 
“t 39,642 M ft., shows a loss of nearly 22 per- 
ent; Western cedar totaled 21,289 M fit. a 
win of 25 percent; Eastern cedar 192 M ft., 
2 gain of 128 percent; and Southern pine 50 M 
it, a loss OF 74 percent. 

“Hardwood logs and hewn timber shows ash 
and hickory totaling 2,082 M ft., or 10 percent 
under last year, while walnut at 364 M ft., 
hows an increase of 123 percent. “Other” spe- 
jes totaled 7,092 M ft., or a loss of 19 percent. 





North Central Region Gets 
Machinery for Reforesting 


MmLWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 9.—For distribution 
irom the Milwaukee office of the Forest Serv- 
ice, announces E. W. Tinker, Regional Forester, 
the Washington office has purchased over $250,- 
00 worth of heavy machinery. 

The shipment includes 50 and 75 h.p. trac- 
tors, rock crushers, planting plows, graders, 
compressors and other equipment needed in the 
jevelopment of national and State forest areas 
throughout the North Central region. 

The Wisconsin forests will receive twelve 
tractors, twenty-two tree planting plows, and a 
number of trucks. Fifty planting plows and six 
5 hp. trucks will go to Michigan. Twenty- 
four planting plows and seven 75 h.p. trucks will 
be shipped to the Chippewa and Superior forests 
ii Minnesota. ‘Tractors are also being sent to 
the national forest areas now being built up in 
Indiana, Missouri and Illinois. 

Much of this machinery will be used in con- 
nection with the intensive reforestation plan set 
up by Mr. Tinker, which calls for the planting 
f 150,000 acres this fall. An average of 1,000 
trees is planted to the acre. The schedule calls 
jor the planting of 200,000,000 trees in 1936, 
and 300,000,000 for 1937 and for every year 
thereafter, which will complete the reforesta- 
tion program by 1945. The vast incréase in 
uursery production, and the massed man power 
i the CCC, make it possible to plant these mil- 
ions of acres that have been repeatedly burned 
and will not reseed. Norway, white and jack 
pines will be the main species planted. 





Fire-Retardant Treatments of 
Wood Effective 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—That fire-re- 

tardant treatments of wood can be depended 
upon to lessen the chances of ignition and to 
reduce the rate of burning, is the conclusion of 
Dr. C. R. Brown, of the fire-resistance section 
f the National Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, after the completion of sev- 
eral series of tests in the Bureau’s laboratories. 

These tests were made on untreated wood and 
fire-retardant or so called “fire-proof” wood. 
In one method of test, termed the fire-tube, a 
-inch strip of wood is suspended from one end 
fa balance beam and the lower end is ignited. 
While the flame is traveling up the stick, the 
latter is weighed continuously and temperatures 
at the upper end are recorded. It was found 
that well-treated wood loses only about one- 
lourth as much weight as natural wood, and 
joes not continue to flame after the igniting 
lame has been removed. 

In the other method of testing, Dr. Brown 
‘tated that a standardized gas flame is placed 
under a rectangular piece of wood, and the time 
taken by the flame to burn through the speci- 
men, and the spread of the flame if any, are 
noted. As a rule, the treated wood burned more 
‘owly and lost less weight than untreated wood 
if the same thickness. 

t was also found that the results of both 
ests are influenced by the species and density of 
he wood, and the nature of the treatment. 
Thickness is, obviously, a factor in the flame- 
penetration test, according to Dr. Brown. 

On the other hand, when the moisture content 
i the wood is about what it would be after the 
wood has been within heated buildings, for a 
year or more, it has but little effect on the re- 
sults, it was stated. 
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SERVICE 


Conservative Underwriting --- Prompt Payment of Losses 


Fair Adjustments --- Careful Inspections 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Established 

Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 1876 
Van Wert, Ohio 

Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 1895 

Boston, Mass. ; 

Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 1895 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 1895 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 1897 j 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 1901 


Detailed statement of each or all of the companies sent upon request. 


Seattle, Washington 


COMBINED ASSETS 
$20,773,590.00 


COMBINED SURPLUS 
$9,752,509.58 
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You Don't Have to 
Experiment With 


TERMITE PROTECTION 


OUR customers and friends will naturally turn to 

you as trusted authority on construction matters 
when they become worried about protecting timber 
against termites. What can you tell them? Have you 
had actual experience with these pests over a_ suffi- 
ciently long time and under sufficiently varied condi- 
tions to speak with assurance? 


But the lack of such positive personal knowledge does 
not leave you dependent on haphazard experiments with 
all the products offered for this use. You will find one 
fact agreed upon by all independent authorities in this 
field—viz. that creosote and zine chloride are the two 
time-tested preservatives which make wood resistant to 
termite attacks. 


This organization has been treating timber with these 
preservatives for more than 30 years. The service record 
of AmCreCo products is ample evidence of their de- 
pendability. 


You take no chances with your reputation when you 
recommend AmCreCo products for any application sub- 
ject to possible attack by termites. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Aug. 


31, and for thirty. 


five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for identica) 


mills for the corresponding period of 1934: 
TWO WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association 
Western Pine Association................... 
California Redwood Association 
Southern Cypress 
Northern Pine 


eee wnee 


ee eee eee eee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
ED piAvdaccaeeneeseeedascernceens 
Thirty-Five Weeks: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association ...........eee00% 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Association 


tre eentapaaraae arp emt telat tat 
Northern Pine 


re ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Tdtal hardwoods 
Grand totals 


eee eee ee ee 














Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 935 of 1934 935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 
153 60,855,000 157 68,087,000 143 60,801,000 125 
205 199,945,000 119 228,003,000 120 229,177,000 187 
101 128,975,000 198 100,649,000 156 96,257,000 165 

15 16,892,000 120 17,323,000 119 12,932,000 139 
13 4,826,000 131 5,792,000 117 3,698,000 78 
7 10,456,000 103 3,933,000 59 3,794,000 55 
19 4,258,000 151 3,980,000 122 3,151,000 122 
513 426,207,000 141 427,767,000 127 409,810,000 128 
95 23,389,000 155 18,995,000 181 17,980,000 1%4 
19 3,169,000 246 4,510,000 218 3,824,000 147 
114 26,558,000 163 23,505,000 187 21,804,000 126 
608 452,765,000 142 451,272,000 129 431,614,000 138 
55 973,804,000 121 1,085,820,000 139 1,104,209,000 137 
208 2,425.313.0 103 2,682,105,000 124 2,766,282,000 121 
108 1,525,367,000 123 1,586,055,000 136 1,621,092,000 139 
15 222,930,000 99 250,550,000 119 258,706,000 133 
16 72,417,000 185 95,673,000 119 86,632,000 118 
8 62,523,000 102 57,292,000 97 53,071,000 95 
22 69,123,000 149 59,395,000 141 62,492,000 158 
529 5,351,477,000 112 5,816,890,000 129 5,952,485,000 129 
° 362,276,000 111 381,574,000 131 379,550,000 126 
1 339'580;000 101 72,197,000 13% 76,612,000 138 
150 432,156,000 110 453,771,000 131 456,162,000 128 
657 5,783,633,000 112 6,270,661,000 12 6,408,647,000 129 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Following is a statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages in Aug. 31: 


Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 








No. of 
Softwoods— Mill 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Southern Pine ............0e0- 144 71,807,000 61,598,000 355,486,000 438,992,000 
OP COME a is La daeeeraeveedeen 205 413,809,000 369,171,000 947,815,000 1,270,487,000 
PE WIND se encsracenesesceds 94 141,478,000 71,894,000 1,104,244,000 1,148,734,000 
California Redwood ............. 15 29,937,000 28,851,000 267,5 98,000 297,785,000 
Southern Cypress ...........+.: 13 6,478,000 3,199,000 173,238,000 211,421,000 
Northern Pine ........eeeeeeeeee 7 4,585,000 5,380,000 132,723,000 171,304,000 
Northern Hemlock ..............- 12 3,421,000 1,785,000 80,877,000 83,899,000 
Total Softwoods ............ 490 671,515,000 541,878,000 3,061,942,000 3,622,622,000 
Hard woods— pe 
Southern Hardwoods .......... 183 62,137,000 79,592,000 573,709,000 609,140,000 
Northern Hardwoods ......... 15 8,882,000 5,174,000 118,381,000 132,139,000 
Total Hardwoods ........... “198 71,019,000 84,766,000 — 692,090,000 741,279,000 
Total Lumber.............0. 676 742,534,000 626,644,000 3,754,032,000 4,363,901,000 
Flooring— 
ep ll TT ee 75 10,953,000 8,241,000 53,023,000 64,168,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch........... 19 4,336,000 4,514,000 15,743,000 15,936,000 





British Columbia Shipments 
Disturb Atlantic Market 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 7.—In its report for 
the week ended Aug. 31, the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association said: 

The Atlantic Coast water market continues 
to be disturbed by the placement of business 
from British Columbia mills, reported to be 
currently on $8.75 freight rate, foreign tonnage 
to points on the eastern seaboard. These mills 
were brought into the American trade through 
the higher labor costs in Washington and Ore- 
gon resulting from the strike, and low ocean 
freight rates. The increase in intercoastal lum- 


ber rates recently made effective on the Ameri- 
can mills, from $12 to $12.50, gives the Cana- 
dian lumber manufacturers just across the line 
an additional 50 cents per thousand feet ad- 
vantage. If this results, as the industry fears, 
in more British Columbia lumber coming over 
the $4 tax and tariff barrier, the American mills 
are going to have difficulty in getting back their 
costs in this market, and possibly also in Cali- 
fornia. The Atlantic Coast market has been 
buying from 20 to 35 million feet a week, and 
it is believed that, under present costs in the 
two areas, British Columbia mills can supply 
without difficulty from 10 to 12 million feet 
weekly. This footage of imports, lumbermen 
point out, would be more than enough to estab- 
lish the price in this market. 
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Whether you re- 

quire Pine, Oak, Gum, Tupelo, 
Cypress, Beech, Ash, Elm, Hick- 
ory, Tremont is a dependable 
‘ source of supply. And now we 

can furnish Tremont Beech 

Flooring. Order a car to-day 
mixed to suit your require- 
ments. Rely on Tremont! 


TREMONT LUMBER CO. 
ROCHELLE, LA. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 7.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the reports 
of 21 mills to the California Redwood Associa- 


tion for July: —Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 
Production Feet 


Production ...... 27,939,000 2,407,000 
Shipments ...... 30,925,000} 3,712,000 
Plant use ....... 2,252,000f 119 478,000 
Orders— 

Received ..... 24,623,000 


88 3,186,000 
On hand 33,721,000 3,482,000 
Stock on hand...256,917,000 10,263,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





Shipments Orders 
Northern California*... 9,502,000 8,204,000 
Southern California*... 6,204,000 4,079,000 
CW ree 102,000 109,000 
CS eee 11,119,000 8,404,000 
ED itech ere 'e-dcnae eee 3,998,000 3,827,000 
ere 30,925,000 24,623,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
7Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMprICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 11.—The 202 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Sept. 7 reported: 


Production 192,050,000 
Shipments 209,137,000 8.89% over production 
Orders 189,499,0001.33% under production 


A group of 202 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1935 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Aneeee weekly cut for thirty-six weeks: 





Ribd a Wa ea ae ee be Pare 67,066,000 

SE ee ee 69,349,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

DE © .dcncasasnwanwawweweuses 96,025,000 


A group of 202 mills whose production for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 7 was 192,050,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: Unfilled 





Shipments Orders Orders 
ee 67,657,000 62,913,000 104,076,000 
Domestic 

cargo - 98,681,000 85,274,000 217,987,000 
Export 19,760,000 18,273,000 66,166,000 
Local 23,039,000 23,039,000 ...++5 ove 

Bedubdisile >< 

209,137,000 189,499,000 388,229,000 

A group of 202 identical mills, whose re 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 


complete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported 
as follows: 
Aver. for two Fl 
weeks ended Aver. for 36 weeks ont 


Sept. 7, Sept. 7, Sept. 5 

1935 1935 1934 0 
Production 96,025,000 69,349,000 67,066,000 
Shipments 104,568,000 76,497,000 61,869,000 
Orders 94,749,000 78,371,000  64,568,0 
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Analysis Reveals Encouraging Outlook 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12.—On the basis of re- 
ports and estimates of regional associations, 
the statistical department of the National Lum- 
her Manufacturers’ Association, in an analysis 
of the lumber situation issued today, estimates 
that the lumber shipments for 1935 will be 16,- 
415,000,000 feet, while production will be 15,- 
436,000,000. The production figure compares 
with the recent preliminary census report of 
15,494,000,000 for 1934. Production for the 
frst half of 1935, according to the association 
reports, was 7,004,000,000 feet. 

Last year’s lumber production of softwoods 
was 12,735,000,000 feet and of hardwoods, 2,- 
758,000,000 feet. The ratio of hardwoods to 
soitwoods will probably be about the same this 
year as last. 

“ The National association expects that con- 
sumption during the third quarter of this year 
will be about 4,400,000,000 feet, and calculates 
that total construction contracts for 1935, if 
continued at the August rate, will be the largest 
since 1931, “and the last half of 1935 will be 
a heavier half year than was the first six 
months of 1934, when the Public Works pro- 
gram was in full swing.” The consumption 
of lumber in boxes and crates is running heavier 


in the western States than it was in the second 
quarter, but is showing slight decline in the 
South and East. Softwood exports this third 
quarter reflect the continued effects of the West 
Coast strike, but the outlook is promising for 
a good showing in the fourth quarter. 

Lumber production in the United States aver- 
aged about 35,000,000,000 feet from 1919 to 
1929, and the crest of production in those years 
coincided approximately with the peaks of 
building in 1925 and 1928, when reported resi- 
dential contracts totalled approximately $2,- 
700,000,000 a year, as against about $250,000,- 
000 in recent years, and perhaps $520,000,000 
this year. 

The average monthly price paid for softwood 
lumber at the mills in May to July was $21.53. 
Price trends for the third and fourth quarters, 
as shown by the supply-demand relationship, 
appear to be upward. 

Lumber prices in mid-1935, although much 
increased from the low points of 1932 and 1933, 
are considerably lower than they were for many 
years before 1930. The index of building ma- 
terial prices in July, 1926, being 100 percent, 
stands at 81.7 for lumber; brick, 89; steel, 92; 
and cement, 95. 


Census of Production -- 1934 


3ureau of 
Census report, prepared in co-operation with the 
Forest Service, giving production by States and 


Following is a summary of the 


PRODUCTION BY STATES—1934 
Number Production in 1934 
of Active (Thousand Feet) 
Mills Re- Total Total 





State— porting Softwood Hardwood 
SP e 1,013 544,583 114,569 
SEE, ia.ina wre ea 25 | i rte 
BIRRDGRS 22sec 814 418,858 208,789 
California and 

DEY decsiunes 196 1,014,580 167 
Colorado ....... 162 49.370 94 
Connecticut ..... 39 5,796 5,616 
Delaware ....... 26 3,820 1,595 
SE, Giecmiacatee a 367 428,206 45,137 
CORTE. ccccesees 1,060 417,610 58,611 
OD, 35s seh os ae te ae 152 456.963 126 
NS So ri sivas Siri 69 250 14.678 
PE. s:udoqnee-s 214 (1) 64,523 
ee - * geaeles 2,938 
Kansas and 

Nebraska? ...... 6 85 2.584 
Kentucky ....... 601 6,159 116,617 
Louisiana ....... 278 490,635 284,011 
2 Saran 261 158,623 19,874 
Maryland ....... 105 9,436 14,659 
Massachusetts .. 108 49,368 7,735 
Michigan ........ 165 58.316 177,244 
Minnesota ...... 174 67,908 27,452 
Mississippi ...... 1,293 664,692 210,514 
Missouri ........ 456 27,587 72,959 
Montana ........ 195 171,690 151 
New Hampshire... 208 135,464 19,182 
New Jersey .... 27 1,030 6,380 
New Mexico .... 74 = ee 
oS ee 179 18,848 39,828 
North Carolina .. 1,154 438,158 133,294 
| Serena 331 387 82,405 
Oklahoma ...... 138 95,512 15,474 
NE - bckiuciva si 541 2,360,714 18,928 
Pennsylvania 363 39,095 107,657 
Rhode Island :.. 13 3.333 982 
south Carolina .. 475 261,173 79,888 
South Dakota ... 28 33,466 (1 
ennessee ...... 970 66,237 233,161 
NN creed ais rg 381 514,585 79,894 
| Aaa aes G8 10,237 123 
Vermont i eiiataaiied 135 26,367 23,846 
Se 1,113 285,541 120,633 
Washington ..... 579 3,045,929 18,341 
West Virginia... 436 37,835 186,086 
Wisconsin emaaae 245 123,456 141,535 
Wyoming ....... 47 oe rer 
Undistributed? ae 30 : 
United States....15,202 12,735,358 2,758,281 
ee 


«ss than 50M feet included in figure for 
Undistributed.” 


“Combined to avoid disclosing output of in- 
dividual mills. 


‘These figures are the sum of those covered 
Y footnote 1, 


kinds of wood during 1934, with supplementary 
figures on species production for the years 1933 
and 1932: 


PRODUCTION BY KIND OF WOOD 


Lumber Sawed (In Thousand 
Feet, Board Measure) 
933 1932 








Kind of Wood 1934 19 32 
Balsam Fir... 6,860 2,799 3,707 
Cee waaeane 139,807 111,304 85,717 
CYPEOGS .ccce 178,977 158,435 165,077 
Douglas Fir.. 4,065,828 3,969,154 2,912,425 
Hemlock 478,130 415,771 337,242 
tices epee aeuene!  suaake 
a ee 79,416 48,006 50,064 
Lodgepole pine 19,322 11,844 19,119 
Redwood 282,149 163,899 135,627 
ge 259,345 198,378 156,038 
Sugar pine 110,013 84,592 47,702 
PE cscs #0enee jo @eeenn. * eaurea 
Western 

yellow pine 

(Ponderosa) 1,806,220 1,689,773 1,287,748 
White fir .... 80,90 67,253 51,503 
White pine .. 755,882 532,088 433,002 
Yellow pine 4,472,503 4,445,662 3,068,898 

Softwood ..12,735,358 11,898,958 8,753,869 
BO” K<ndowe 20,764 23,769 9,525 
Pra eee 75,746 54,478 34,364 
Basswood ‘ 51,947 37,282 21,258 
ae 71,549 43,938 42,308 
en ae 126,366 81,318 72,730 
Chestnut ae 78,737 50,459 48,112 
Cottonwood .. 108,570 107,605 48,886 
SS. ie hae ie 49,341 33,317 20,169 
Magnolia 22,135 20,526 9,073 
OO eee 310,590 221,272 159,804 
| See: 1,082,670 697,346 516,082 
Red Gum 393,293 385,520 202,267 
E. nvcawr 125,672 122,539 88.574 
WINE ccccos 20,755 22,015 9,155 
Yellow Poplar 163,333 110,352 86,065 
COP io weus 56,813 49,363 37,224 

Hardwood 2,758,281 2,061,099 1,405,596 

Total 

Lumber. .15,493,639 13,960,057 10,159,465 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads shows the reve- 
nue freight loadings for the two weeks ended 
Aug. 31, 1935, totaled 1,306,234 cars as follows: 
Forest products, 62,124 cars (an increase of 
921 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Aug. 17); coal, 231,459 cars; ore, 70,830 
cars; coke, 11,218 cars; livestock, 29,212 cars; 
grain, 84,996 cars; merchandise, 322,334 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 494,061 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Aug. 31 show an 
increase of 107,485 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Aug. 17. 
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MILCOR 
EXPANSION 
CASING 








“*A’’--Milcor *‘Expansion’’ 
Corner Bead No. 1;**C’’ Mil- 
cor Stay-Rib Metal Lath No. 
1 -- a great plaster saver and 
the backbone of Better 
Plastering. 








“*F’* .. Milcor ‘‘Expansion’’ 
Casing No. 6, O. G; “*G”’ -- 


ae Netmesh, Metal Lath 
-- Milcor 

Base Screed No. 3;*"F 1’’ and 

**H 1’’..Wing of Casing and 

Screed, respectively. 






«*B’’ -- Milcor ‘‘Expansion’’ 
Corner Bead No. 2; ‘‘C’’ -- 
Milcor Stay-Rib Metal Lath 
No. 1; ‘‘E’’ -- Milcor Con- 
cealed Metal Picture Molding. 





The Milcor Expansion wing is now provided 
on outside, inside, bull-nose, and 5-inch 
wing corner bead; door and window casing; 
metal base and window stool; base screed; 
flashing and concealed picture molding. 


MirLCOR> 


Manufactures the most complete line of 
Metal Lath and Accessories 


MILCOR STEEL COMPANY 


4150 W. Burnham St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Canton, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Chicago, Ill., La Crosse, Wis. 























Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—With more than 3,750 
men at work here this week in lumber and 
woodworking plants, local mills are display- 
ing greater activity than at any time since 
1930. Much of the increased activity is 
credited to the new blanket rate of 72 cents 
on lumber destined for States east of Chi- 
cago, which went into effect on August 24. 
Water shipments also are showing a marked 
increase. Space, particularly on intercoastal 
boats, is at a premium. Orders had accu- 
mulated during the strike, and there is a 
rush on to get cargoes in transit before a 
raise in water rates scheduled for Oct. 2. 
The water tariff advance varies from 2 to 15 
percent. Plywood rates will be increased 
5 cents, the new rate being cents a 
hundred. Door shipments are beginning to 
pick up again. Doors destined for export 
are piling up at the different docks. Domes- 
tic business in doors is above normal. Door 
plants are striving to catch up on orders ac- 
cumulated during the recent strike. From 
adjacent districts specializing in pole pro- 
duction come reports that business is im- 


a Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—Rail—While new busi- 
ness is in fair volume, particularly from 
points east of Chicago to which the 72-cent 
rate applies, shippers express disappointment. 
A few are swamped by orders from the new 
72-cent territory. A number of items, par- 
ticularly vertical grain flooring, and lower 
srade uppers and commons—are scarce. Most 
mills have advanced prices on all finish, cas- 
ing and base, and stepping by $2. Higher 
log prices are also contributing to price firm- 
ness. 

Intercoastal—Extension of the 72-cent rate 
eastward has created a demand for all-rail 
shipment among those who formerly got 
their material by the water route. Whole- 
salers in the new low rate territory in many 
instances are paying from $1 to $3 more for 
lumber shipped to them all-rail, as it moves 
in five days, as against 45 days by water, and 
arrives in better condition. This new all-rail 
movement includes particularly such light 
items as flooring, ceiling, and drop siding. 
Eastern lines are applying for reductions in 
back-haul rates to meet the new competi- 
tion. There is a lot of business being offered 
for water shipment, but shippers are a little 
chary about committing themselves, on ac- 
count of a possible seamen’s strike and pro- 
tests over the 50 cents to $1 increase in rates 
scheduled to go into effect Oct. 2. All strike 
orders will be shipped by the end of the 
month. Ship space is pretty well taken care 
of for September, Prices remain firm, par- 
ticularly on uppers. 


56% 


Export—tThreat of a longshoremen’s strike 
makes Oriental buyers hesitant. British Co- 
lumbia is getting a large share of the tie 
business. Only spotty orders come from 
Japan, mostly for distress shipment. China 
is very quiet. A fair volume is moving to 
both coasts of South America. Oriental space 
is plentiful for September. Large and me- 
dium squares for Japan move at $6. The 
China rate is $6.50 to Shanghai and $7 to 
northern ports. The United Kingdom is ac- 
tive but British Columbia is getting most of 
the business; American mills, however, are 
oversold to November on clears, including a 
lot at high prices, as clears had advanced 
$4@10 a thousand since last May, and only 
now are lower prices being quoted. A num- 
ber of fall cargo charters from British Co- 
lumbia to the United Kingdom have been 
consummated at about 10 shillings under the 
47/6 rate. 


Shingles—A good volume of orders contin- 
ues with the Middle West and Southwest the 
most active markets. Prices are a little 
weaker, but the high cost of shingle logs 
probably will prevent further recessions. The 
market is now 50 to 60 cents above the old 
Code minimum on most items. Not much 
business is coming from the eastern States. 
A shortage of sawyers still bothers the mills; 
some large mills are able to run but one 
6-hour shift. 


Logs.—A shortage of logs has caused ad- 
vances in prices. Fir and cedar are much in 
demand, with supplies inadequate, as many 
logging camps are down on account of acute 
fire hazard. Good fir veneer logs are hard 
to obtain. Top figures on fir are $12, $17 and 
$22, with peelers $26, and small fir logs bring 
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$9, $13 and $17—but $10, $14 and $18, and $10, 
$15 and $20 are also price ranges for good 
logs. Hemlock logs, Nos. 2 and 3 are sold for 
$10 flat, camp run, at the paper mills. 
Shingle cedar logs are strong at $13, and 
lumber cedar logs bring $19. 


Spruce—Demand for spruce lumber is good. 
It is moving to England, France, Germany 
and Italy. Most orders call for airplane type 
lumber. New orders are hard to fill, on ac- 
count of old orders having accumulated dur- 
ing the strike period. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Prices on mixed cars 
of fir are very firm, but cutting business is 
quiet. Yard business continues good, and 
many mills are behind with orders. Contin- 
ental Europe is the most active export mar- 
ket, taking mostly clears, with South Amer- 
ica a close second. Little interest is shown 
by Oriental markets. Logging camps in this 
district are busy, demand for logs continuing 
brisk. 

Western Pine demand 
with mill stocks low. 


continues active, 


Spruce, especially airplane stock, is in good 
demand, with Italy a heavy buyer. 


Shingles are in good demand at increased 


quotations. 
Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—There has been a 
change for the better in the market. Buy- 
ers are not booking large orders, but do want 
everything shipped quickly. Very bad 
weather in the southern States has held up 
production, shipments, drying, ete., and as 
mills are carrying small stocks prices can 
be maintained without difficulty even though 
demand is light. Every month building pros- 
pects become more encouraging, and as many 
large consumers of lumber have allowed 
their yard stocks to dwindle to far below 
normal, they must soon replenish these. De- 
mand from the North and East for better 
grades has not been very large recently, but 
the mills have been able to move sufficient 
stock to keep prices steady. There is a 


shortage of 10- and 12-inch widths, but a 
small surplus of 4-, 6- and 8-inch. The 
southern yards have been buying rough 


boards from small nearby mills to work into 
flooring etc. and most small kiln-drying mills 
are sold out and rather bullish as to prices. 
The box makers have not come on the mar- 


ket to any great extent, but everything 
bought is for quick shipment. There has 
been no change in the price of either kiln 


dried or air dried edge box, but air dried 
stock box boards, whether for water ship- 
ment or rail shipment, sell 50 cents higher, as 
amount available for quick shipment is very 
small. Demand for either air or kiln dried 
roofers has not been brisk, but air dried are 
now $14 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch f. o. b. cars 
Georgia Main Line rate and $10@11 for 4-inch. 
Demand for dunnage and box bark-strips has 
been light but prices of these items are firm. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—High wind and rain have 
hindered loggers. Shortage of stocks con- 
tinues to delay shipment of orders, and yard 
stocks are depleted also. Shed stock is in 
most demand, while dimension and small 
timbers are becoming more active. Rift 
flooring B&better dropped off $2@5; and C, 
$3. End-matched rift flooring, 2- to 7-foot, 
“C” and No. 2 common are steady, but plain- 
end items in all grades are lower. Demand 
for upper grades or finish, flat grain flooring 
(except B&better 1x3- and 1x4-inch and all 
items of Nos. 1 and 2) drop siding, S2S&CM 
and shiplap exceeds the available stocks, 
Some mills are shipping No. 1 and better 
grades on their No. 1 common orders, as 
price difference in flooring and siding is only 
$1. Heavy stocks of No. 3 common caused 
lower prices, but prices of all No. 3, except 
framing and dimension, both rough and 
dressed, are recovering. No. 3 dimension is 


selling slowly at $10, mill base. No. 3 floor. 
ing, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, is $10@11, with 1x¢. 
inch S2S&CM No. 3 at $11@13, and 1ixg- and 
1x10-inch No. 3 shiplap $10@10.50 or some. 
times $11. There is demand for 1x12-inch 
boards in all grades at: No. 2, $22; No, 1 
$45@50, B&better, $57@65—with a few mills 
up to $70. No. 2 drop siding dropped back 
to $19 mill, and B&better to $34. Competi- 
tion of air dried boards has hurt prices of 
No. 2 kiln dried stock. Some mills list 
all dried 1x4-inch at $10; 1x6-inch, $15; 1xg. 
inch, $15.50; 1x10-inch, $16, and 1x12-ineh 
$17. Dimension and small timbers have moved 
up about $1. Mills sell lath for mixed-car 
shipment only. Red cedar shingle deliveries 
are now satisfactory. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—A 00d domestic de- 
mand has been reported although there has 
not been a seasonal pick-up in the overseas 
trade. 


Domestic demand has been coming from all 
groups of consumers, but the best sales 
were to the automobile industry. The Fisher 
Lumber Corp. in the past several weeks has 
placed large orders for oak, many of which 
are for prompt delivery. It has not been 
placing orders for cutting, but only for 
stock either dry or on sticks. The orders 
are for 30 percent of FAS oak, mostly red, 
although it is accepting mixed oak, pro- 
vided it is mostly red oak. The price is said 
to be satisfactory and higher than on the 
previous order placed by this company. These 
purchases have advanced the price for oak. 
Demand from other automobile manufac- 
turers is also showing considerable improve- 
ment. There is also a nice demand for floor- 
ing oak, although the price is low, and also 
from box and crate as well as sash and door 
manufacturers. Domestic demand and prices 
are entirely satisfactory. 


Export demand, which should be good at 
this season, is at a standstill because buyers 
are trying to purchase at cheap prices. The 
majority of manufacturers are not inter- 
ested in low offers. Foreign demand is prin- 
cipally for oak. 


Production.—Mills are operating full time, 
with plenty of logs available. Hardwood 
lumber stocks are only fair, and recent addi- 
tions have not been large. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market.—Sales volume has con- 
tinued moderate. Inquiries indicated that 
the potential market is large, but most re- 
tailers including line yards, are buying hand 
to mouth. Home repair and modernization 
items are in good demand; but timbers and 
heavy construction items, with the possible 
exception of piling, are dull. 


Retail.—Reports of 155 retail lumber yards 
in the tenth Federal Reserve district showed 
that lumber stocks were slightly larger on 
July 31 than on June 30 this year or July 
31, 1934. July lumber sales in board feet 
were 38.5 percent larger during July than 
June, 1935, and 80.5 percent larger than 
during the same month last year. Sales of 
all materials in board feet were 14.5 percent 
larger than in June, and 55.4 percent larger 
than during July, 1934. 


Industrial.—Fall weather brought out 4 


better volume of industrial business al- 
though some industries curtailed their pur- 
chases. Furniture manufacturers furnished 


the best outlet for industrial stocks, while 
box factories tended to decrease their pur- 
chases. Railroads showed little interest. 


Southern Pine.— Manufacturers reported 
better assortments as a result of curtailment 
of sales, and most of them were prepared to 
supply badly mixed cars. Upper grade stock 
was in best demand, although very little was 
moving. There was not much interest in 
industrial low grades. 


Western Pines.—Some good sales were Tre- 
ported to line yard companies in southern 
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States. Millwork plants have been actively 
in the market, but decrease in construction 
has resulted in a reduction in their bookings. 


Douglas Fir.—There is very little fir mov- 
ing here, except some piling for Missouri 
River channel improvement projects. 


Hardwoods.—Aside from scattered sales to 
furniture manufacturers and the specialty 
trade, hardwood mills sold very little. Motor 
car manufacturers bought sparingly. 


and Lath.—Supplies of shingles 
were more liberal, but prices maintained 
their firmness. Lath were in spotty demand 
at slightly lower prices. 


Shingles 


Building.—July expenditures for residen- 
tial building in the tenth Federal Reserve 
district exceeded any previous month since 
August, 1931, or any July since 1930. Other 
types of construction, however, fell off 
sharply, and total expenditures declined 39.4 
percent as compared to June, but were 18.3 
percent larger than a year ago. Denver, 
Colo., again led the district, but Kansas City, 
Kan., expenditures were heavy. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Retail.—Sales of lumber totaled 
feet at 486 yards in the ninth Federal Re- 
serve district during July, compared with 
10,629,000 feet during June, and _ 7,210,000 
feet during July last year. Stocks at 461 
yards July 31 totaled 67,160,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 67,104,000 feet, June 30, and 
65,611,000 July 31, 1934. Sales of all mate- 
rials at 486 yards totaled $1,277,800 during 
last July against $1,375,000 for June and 
$883,600 for July, 1934. 


10,636,000 


Northern Pine.—Some improvement in in- 
dustrial demand is reported but most sales are 
to retail yards. Many yard orders stipulate 
speedy delivery of badly mixed cars. With 
production to date this year only a few mil- 
lion feet in advance of sales, mill assort- 
ments are in some cases not very satisfac- 
tory. Prices are firm at the higher level 
established some weeks ago. 


Northern White Cedar.—The market con- 
tinues fairly active. Because of a shortage 
of 4-inch round posts, there is considerable 
call for 5-inch rounds and split 6-inch 
halves. There is little demand for poles. 


Millwork.—The sash and door market has 
gone into a slump. Building permits are 
being issued in fair volume in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Prices are firm. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—Business has not 
been as good as was expected. Recent or- 
ders have been largely for mixed-car loading, 
running strong to finish, casing, base, mold- 
ings and flooring. The cotton crop is about 
two weeks late throughout this section, with 
harvesting and ginning now well under way. 
Another thirty days will find the southern 
yards actively in the market. Both orders 
and shipments are slightly ahead of last 
year’s, but as stocks are 10 to 20 percent 
below last year’s, production at large mills is 
above shipments. Small mills are active, and 
have accumulated fair supplies of logs, most 
of Which are strictly small second-growth 
timber. B&Better finish continues scarce in 
Practically all widths and lengths except 
1x4-, 6-, and 8-inch, 12 foot and shorter. Sales 
are being restricted on 1x8-inch 14- and 16- 
foot and 1x12-inch B&better in all lengths, 
and on practically all widths of 5/, 6/ and 8/4 
B&better. No. 1, 12-inch is in fair supply, 
except in 12- and 20-foot lengths, and supply 
of 1x6- and 10-inch No. 1 is also very lim- 
ited. No. 2 strips, 1x4- and 6-inch, are in 
limited supply at several mills, while 8- and 
10-inch No. 2 are fairly plentiful except in 
20-foot lengths. No. 3 boards are in good 
Supply in all widths. Practically all mills 
are sold up rather close on all No. ‘1 dimen- 
Sion, and on 2x4- and 8-inch No. 2. Both Nos. 
1 and 2 lath are in very limited supply, with 
most mills restricting sales. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Mills report a fair 
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business, with automotive and furniture plant 
orders very satisfactory, although much of 
the purchasing is hand to mouth, Orders for 
hardwood flooring are confined largely to 
mixed cars, but demand is fairly satisfactory 
for this season. 


Houston, Tex. 


Houston permits last week amounted to 
only $65,000, but the previous week’s were 
$329,860. A number of large projects will 
be started very shortly. The entire State 
is running 100 percent above 1934 in build- 
ing contracts. 
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Southern Pine.—Orders have about equalled 
production, but some items have shown a 
little weakness. While there has been an 
increase in production, most of the larger 
mills are operating only eight hours a day, 
so their production is at peak. 


Hardwood.,—There has been a slight im- 
provement in hardwood demand, and a num- 
ber of items, all thicknesses of FAS red 
gum, white oak and red oak, are getting 
scarce and have advanced $5 to $11. 


Lath and Shingles.—Demand for shingles 
is good. A number of wholesalers have fig- 
ured on lower mill prices, and have sold 
lower than mills are willing to accept. Most 
mills are now operating at practically full 
capacity and are able to make prompt ship- 
ment of most any item wanted. Lath con- 
tinue scarce, and prices are firm. 


NEARLY HALF of the persons killed in motor 
vehicle accidents in 1934 were pedestrians. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 9.—No claims by the 
promoters of that Motohomes Colony, of any 
rush to place orders for that type of structure, 
have reached the public, and perhaps the reac- 
tion of the average family unit is reflected in 
the comment of the dapper young matron to her 
consort as she was informed by an attendant 
that the price of the smallest home in this colony 
of three would be $7,700, exclusive of the land 
and the landscaping. This would include a liv- 
ing room, two bedrooms, kitchen, dining nook 
and garage, no cellar and flat roof. “This for 
$7,700!” she exclaimed. “It is surely beyond 
our reach.” This novel colony of three new- 
type homes, artistically arranged and equipped, 
is beautifully landscaped at the edge of Me- 
morial Drive in Cambridge, at the northerly 
end of Cottage Farm bridge over the Charles 
River. Hundreds have visited these buildings 
daily, and the writer has yet to find a dealer 
in building materials who feels that the future 
of the lumber business is in any way threatened. 
This costly display is sponsored by one of Bos- 
ton’s larger retail stores, and is perhaps merely 
an answer to or encouraged by a home build- 
ing campaign launched several months ago by 
a competitor that has developed and financed a 
fairly important project. This work is now 
well advanced, as seven model homes are being 
erected in and about the city with the cost of 
each ranging from $5,000 to $23,000. They are 
built chiefly of wood, have modern heating 
plants, are air-conditioned and thoroughly in- 
sulated. They will be completely decorated and 
furnished by the store people, to display their 
wares and art. Each of the buildings in the 
Motohomes colony in Cambridge is elaborately 
furnished, and each rug, piece of furniture, bric- 
a-brac or kitchen utensil is prominently priced. 
Purely as publicity stunts, these two rival Bos- 
ton stores are surely focussing the public mind 
upon the home and the desire to own one. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—The move- 
ment of lumber from the yards is confined 
principally to small lots, as there is very lit- 
tle home building by private owners. This 
condition is reflected in the volume of busi- 
ness being booked by the wholesale offices for 
mill shipment. Most of the larger yards 
came through the summer months with an 
adequate supply, assembled before the West 
Coast strike placed an embargo upon deliv- 
eries. They have since drawn freely upon 
stocks at the distribution yards, and still 
appear to be able to cover their requirements 
by this type of buying. Receipts by water at 
Boston in August total 4,513,575 feet, against 
514,332 feet in August last year, showing that, 
during the strike period which ended in both 
years about Aug. 1, shippers were able to 
move more vessels this year than last. Re- 
ceipts in the first eight months this year to- 
tal 51,313,091 feet, against 29,436,693 feet in 
the corresponding period last year. The 
movement is again normal, and September 
receipts will be heavy. There were four ar- 
rivals during the first week, all with liberal 
consignments for Boston. Comment here is 
that the price level for dimension is weaker, 
with buying inactive, while all advices from 
the mill end indicate a rising tendency, with 
an official Sept. 7 advance of 25 cents apply- 
ing on all dimension sizes. All uppers are 
held strictly at the old Code base. 


Eastern Spruce.—Shippers generally report 
a light volume of new business booked dur- 
ing the past two weeks but, as a number of 
the smaller mills have exhausted their log 
supply and have shut down for the season, 
there is a distinctly firmer tone to the price 
list, though none of the items are quotably 
higher. For the smaller scantling sizes, the 
base continues at $32, with some lots of sub- 
standard stock from the smaller mills avail- 
able at $31, and an occasional sale as low as 
$30. The 6- and 8-inch dimension is firm at 
$35@36; 10-inch, at $37@38 and 12-inch at 
$39. There is little call at the moment for 
the latter size. Covering boards, 5 inches 
and up, are steady at $28@29, and the supply 
is ample. Dry, dressed and matched boards 








in the stock width are well sold up and firm 
at $32@33 for the 6- and 7-inch, and $35 for 
the 8-inch. Bundled furring sells at $27 for 
the 2-inch, and $28@29 for the wider size. 


Lath and Shingles.—Eastern spruce lath 
continue at $3.50@3.65 for the 1%-inch and 
$4@4.15 for 15%-inch, delivered at Boston rate 
points. The supply is ample. Sales of east- 
ern white cedar shingles run largely to clears 
and 2nd clears, at $3.50 and $3, respectively, 
with the top grade of extras moving slowly 
at $4.25 as consumers turn to the cheaper 
shingle. The supply of West Coast water- 
borne red cedar Perfections and No. 1 XXXXX 
at Boston, as well as at all other Atlantic 
terminals, is very low. Most storage points 
are entirely sold out, but fresh consignments 
are now afloat, so that stocks will soon be in 
proper balance. Most distributors still have 
a supply of the lower grades, and the No. 
2 XXXXX kiln dried are held at $3.64, and 
the No. 3 at $3.30, f. o. b. the storage point— 
with the air dried 15 cents lower. These 
prices are 45 cents above the old Code level. 
The cut of 20 percent in the all-rail rate on 
lumber from the mills to New England des- 
tination does not apply to shingles. By the 
all-water route, there is an advance of 2% 
cents per hundred to 67% cents. All-rail 
prices delivered are $4.94 for the 18-inch Per- 
fections, and $4.54 for the 16-inch XXXXX, 
but, by reason of the current rate mix-up, 
mills insist that all orders must be submitted 
to the shippers for acceptance. 

Pine Boxboards.—There is a fair demand 
for desirable lots of wide inch round edge, 
and sales are at the old Code level of $16 
f. o. b. the mill yards, but there appears to 
be plenty of sub-standard stock available at 
$3 to $4 under that figure. Most of this lum- 
ber is being moved by truck direct to the box 
shops. Square edge sell as high as $26 f. o. 
b. mill yard, and from that point the price 
ranges down to as low as $22. 

Maple Heel Stock.—The active fall season 
will be in full swing in another week, and 
most contracts for standard No. 2 heel maple 
are now being booked by the maple mills at 
close to the $80 basis, a concession of $5 from 
last season’s high. The mills are inclined 
to turn their maple away from the heel shops 
and into other channels, unless the market 
ean be held at $80 or better. Most of the 
smaller shops are using 2-inch full-length 
plank to grade No. 2 common or better, at 
prices ranging from $55@70 as the percent- 
age of FAS called for is higher or lower. 


Old Hardwood Firm Reorganizes 


In line with the old process of placing old 
wine in new bottles, one of the very old hard- 
wood concerns in the Boston area has just en- 
larged and modernized its personnel and its 
plant and organization. The Henry J. Winde 
Co. had its start in Boston in 1867 after Mr. 
Winde returned from Naval service in the Civil 
War. He died in 1920, and was succeeded by 
his son Lawrence, who passed away two years 
later. R. H. Winde, 35, son of Lawrence, has 
since carried on, and is now joined by J. K. 
McCormick, 42, and by Maurice S. Chapin, 
about 48. Mr. Winde becomes president of the 
company; Mr. Chapin, vice president, and Mr. 
McCormick, treasurer. Mr. Chapin is a son-in- 
law of A. C. Dutton, of Springfield, head of the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp., from whose termi- 
nal at Providence he has handled a full line of 
Philippine mahogany, which activity will now 
be transferred to the Winde yard in the Charles- 
town district of Boston. Mr. McCormick until 
recent years had operated hardwood sawmills 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and is well 
grounded in the technic of hardwood production 
and distribution. With this change in personnel 
comes expansion in yard facilities. The company 
has taken title to the yard and buildings at 295 
Medford Street, which is equipped with slow 
and quick driers, and has adequate space for 
carrying a large stock of hardwoods under 
cover. The company will handle Philippine ma- 
hogany and white cedar boat boards, and a full 
line of domestic hardwoods. 

The Rhode Island trade is holding a real 
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old-fashioned get-together family shore dinner 
next Saturday at the exclusive Pomham Club 
reviving an old custom that had lain dormant 
many years. L. Sweet, of Olneyville, veteran 
Rhode Island dealer, is a member of the cy} 
and sponsors the event. W. S. Hazelton, sec. 
retary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa. 
tion of Rhode Island, is in charge of the Outing 
and has extended an invitation to all New Eng- 
land lumbermen to participate. The location is 
five miles south of Providence on the north side 
of the river. 

As was noted in this column two weeks ago 
the Government had thrown out all bids for the 
erection of 120 buildings to house the technical 
and administrative staffs at the famous Quoddy 
power developments at Eastport, Me., and had 
instructed its engineers to complete the work 
which will require about 2,500,000 feet of coarse 
lumber. It is reported that one retail dealer has 
been asked to supply a half million feet, and 
that he is now at the mills supervising the pur- 
chase and delivery of the stock. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A prominent local retail dealer points your 
correspondent to a departure from the old 
routine of the seasonal rise and fall in the vol- 
ume of business. Certainly, he said, we have 
moved as much lumber through July and August 
this year as in any of the earlier months. The 
consensus of leading dealers is that the trade 
tide has definitely turned upward and, while no 
boom volume is looked for in the next 12 to 18 
months, the market seems to be steadily ex- 
panding. 

Receipts of West Coast lumber by water 
continue well below the amount delivered from 
storage, bringing another sharp shrinkage in 
spot stocks. This situation will be reversed 
within the next two weeks, as the ships that 
have been loaded since the West Coast strike 
ended about Aug. 1 will begin to arrive. Pre- 
mium prices for lots from storage have dis- 
appeared. In shipping circles, the feeling is that 
the advance in water rates from $12 to $12.50 
per thousand in large lots, to become effective 
Oct. 3, will stand despite opposition by ship- 
pers. For lots less than 12,000 feet the rate 
is fixed at $13. In view of the drop of 20 per- 
cent to 72 cents per hundred pounds in the trans- 
continental all-rail rate, dealers here are com- 
paring the delivered costs when moved by rail 
or water, and find that the average difference 
is slight. Where the combination of the charges 
from the interior mill to the Pacific port, plus 
the backhaul charge from the Atlantic port to 
the interior destination, is 18 cents or more, 
plus the $12.50 water rate, there is a net freight 
charge that closely approximates the all-rail 
cost of $24.48 for rough fir at the standard 
weight of 3,400 pounds. In announcing its ap- 
proval of the 72 cent all-rail rate to points 
east of the Illinois-Indiana line, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission expressed the opinion 
that the interior mills in the West, and the in- 
terior yards in the East, would be able to move 
their lumber by rail to destination at a freight 
charge little if any greater that when moved 
by water and rail between the same points. In 
intercoastal circles it is estimated that 60 per- 
cent of the lumber backhauled from the At- 
lantic terminals to the interior yards is at a rate 
of 15 cents or more per hundred pounds, and 
that much of this traffic will be restored to the 
rails on the basis of “door to door” deliveries 
in straight or mixed carloads. In any event, this 
new all-rail rate will encourage close compafa- 
tive figuring by the yards in reaching the low- 
est delivered cost basis. The yards located at or 
near water points will continue to use water 
transportation. 

The latest addition to the membership list, of 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Association 
ae Albany (N. Y.) Lumber & Planing Mill 

0. 

Otis N. Shepard, New York, manager of the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. and of the Shep- 
ard Steamship Co., is chairman of the eastern 
committee of steamship operators which '5 
studying and will report necessary changes '0 
the descriptions and classifications of lumber to 
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apply when the new $12.50 water rate comes in 
force on Oct. 2. Mr. Shepard is also president 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Demand continues slow. In some sections, 
considerable building is being done, but such 
work is lagging in this city. Prices in build- 
ing lumber, particularly southern stock, are 
generally firm; as storms have tied up pro- 
duction in South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, roofers advanced 50 cents this week. 
No. 2 dimension is very scarce. West Coast 
jumber is also firm. Shingles, on the other 
nand, are easier. Washington shingle 
weavers are reported to be still on strike, 
put the embargo has been lifted on British 
Columbia shingles. 

Western Pines.—Idaho pine prices have 
advanced $2 on shop grades lately, and about 
$1 on No 2 common. Prices on Ponderosa 
pine are stronger. Sugar pine prices are 
frm. Retailers are inclined to defer making 
purchases. 

Northern Pine.—Prices are steady, with de- 
mand only fair. Some Canadian mills stopped 
cutting very early this year, as they looked 
for a lower duty and are disappointed that 
this has failed to materialize. Present plans 
call for larger production. 

Hardwoods.—Demand continues quiet. It 
is expected that furniture and some other 
plants will be in the market to a greater 
extent this month. Prices in some southern 


items are getting stronger, particularly in 
oak and gum. Some gum items are quite 
scarce, 
J 
Baltimore, Md: 

North Carolina Pine.—Business was much 
interfered with by heavy rains and high 
winds. Production also was hampered and 


supplies stood at approximately the previous 
level. 

Longleaf Pine.—Demand has been checked 
by bad weather. Prices remain steady. 

Cypress.—The producing region was visited 
by a disastrous hurricane, and shipments 
have been slowed up. Stocks here are very 
low. 

Douglas Fir.—The trade expects that the 
movement by rail will be greatly stimulated 
by the rate reduction. 

Hardwoods.—Demand has been slowed up 
by rains but distributors are preparing to 
take care of increased business. Prices are 
well sustained. 





Federal Lumber Inspection 
Requirements Changed 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—The Forest 
Products Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has received special 
notice from the Procurement Division, Branch 
of Supply, U. S. Treasury Department, that 
effective Aug. 1 and covering awards made on 
lumber for the period of Aug. 1, to Jan. 31, 1936, 
paragraphs 3 and 5 included in Class 39, Gen- 
eral Schedule of Supplies, should be particu- 
larly noted. The two newly worded para- 
graphs follow: 

3. Hardwood lumber delivered in 
lots or larger quantities must be accom- 
panied by an official certificate of inspec- 
tion issued by the association under whose 
rules it is purchased. 

5. Softwood lumber delivered in carload 
lots or larger quantities must be accom- 
panied by an official certificate of inspection 
ssued by the association under whose rules 
itis purchased; or each piece in the carload 
must bear the grade mark and trade mark 
of the association under whose rules it was 
Purchased and the identification mark or 
tumber of the mill that manufactured it. 
Softwood lumber delivered in quantities less 
than carload lots shall bear on each piece 
the grade mark and trade mark of the asso- 
tlation under whose rules it is purchased 
and the identification mark or number of the 
mill that manufactured it. 


In the past, according to Phillips A. Hay- 
ward, chief of the Forest Products Division, 
difficulties: have often been experienced, both 
by the bidder and the Government, as regards 
the standard of grades upon which the lumber 
purchase and/or sale was made. There has 


carload 








AMERICAN 


long been the feeling on the part of Federal 
Departments, therefore, that a standardized in- 
spection plan would be helpful. Apparently the 
new regulations will go a long way toward 
eliminating many of the past controversies. 

The new regulations, Mr. Hayward points 
out, are not applicable to lumber purchased by 
independent Government agencies such as the 
Army, the Navy, Panama Canal and Emer- 
gency organizations in the field. 





Government Requires Authenti- 


cation of Grades 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 10.—Actually, 
says the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Federal Specifications Board Order 
MM-L-751 requires that all yard lumber, struc- 
tural material and factory and shop lumber of 
the softwood species shall conform to the grad- 
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ing rules of the various lumber associations as 
approved by the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards in conformance with American Lum- 
ber Standards. 

The lumber purchasing policy of the Fed- 
eral Government is expected to go a long way 
toward making all lumber buying subject to 
association inspection and trade marking and 
grade marking, and is said to mark a notable 
advance in placing the responsibility for “pure” 
products on organized business groups as the 
police of their industries. 

According to a statement made by Secretary- 
Manager Berckes, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, virtually all Federal construction agen- 
cies and numerous State and municipal agencies 
now include in their specifications for all lum- 
ber purchases the requirement that it shall be 
officially grade marked under association super- 
vision, or shall be accompanied by an official 
association certificate of inspection. 
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NOTICE 


PACIFIC SPRUCE 


Foreclosure 


CORPORATION 
Reorganization 


At Foreclosure Sale of properties of Pacific 
Spruce Corporation covered by mortgage se- 


curing its First Mortgage Bonds, held on 
September 3, 1935, under Decree of United 
States District Court, Oregon, undersigned 


was the best bidder. The Plan of Reorgani- 
zation proposed by the Bondholders’ Protec- 
tive Committee, is made part of the bid. The 
above mentioned Court will hear the under- 
signed’s petition for confirmation of such bid 
and the approval of said plan at the Federal 
Building in Portland on the 21st day of 
October, 1935 at 10 A. M., or as soon there- 


after as the parties can be heard. At which 
time and place the Court will pass upon the 
fairness of the terms and conditions of the 
Plan of Reorganization and of the issue and 
exchange of securities thereunder. At such 


hearing all persons to whom it is proposed 
to issue securities, and all other persons in- 
terested or affected, may appear and present 
objections, if any they have, either to con- 
firmation of such sale or the approval of 
such Plan. 
CALVIN FENTRESS, 
Trustee of Mortgage Securing Bonds. 


\ 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Paul S. Collier, secretary Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association at Rochester, N. 
Y., spoke Sept. 4 at the monthly meeting of the 
Buffalo lumber retailers. 


Harold McDaniels, manager of the Olympia, 
Wash., yard, Copeland Lumber Co., has re- 
turned to that city following a vacation trip to 
California and Mexico. He attended the San 
Diego exposition while in California. 


H. B. Bratton, sales representative of Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), who had been located 
at Longview, Tex., recently has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City territory and is now at 
203 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ed Wales of the Wales Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., was optimistic over the increased 
volume of business expected from the new 72- 
cent lumber freight rate when he called on 
friends and customers in Detroit this week. 


Wirt M. Hazen, well known lumber retailer 
of Three Rivers, Mich., reported during a visit 
at mills in Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas this week that business at his six yards 
in southern Michigan is 100 percent over 1934. 


Among the recent visitors to the lumber trade 
in Buffalo were: Clinton DeWitt, Holt Hard- 
ware Co. of Oconto, Wis.; D. D. Eayring, 
Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Braeside, Ont., and Harry 
J. Strong, Trimpak Corp., New York City. 


Robert M. Ingram, sales manager E. C. Mil- 
ler Cedar Lumber Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Aberdeen, Wash., school board. Mr. 
Ingram is a graduate of the University of 
Washington, where he starred in football and 
crew. 


Al Disdero, manager of J. W. Copeland 
Yards (Inc.), St. Helens, Ore., for many years 
and more recently located in the concern’s Port- 
land office, has accepted a position as traveling 
salesman for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.’s 
plant at Longview. 


Carl A. Miller, president of the lumber com- 
pany in Milwaukee which bears his name, has 
returned to work after a 3,000-mile automobile 
trip with his wife and grandson. The tour took 
the party through New York, Vermont and 
New Hampshire among other states. 


Nearly a hundred friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dower gathered at their country home 
near Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 26 to help them ob- 
serve their forty-fifth wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Dower is chairman of the board of John Dower 
Lumber Co. with headquarters in Tacoma. 


Albin G. Jacobsen recently has joined the for- 
estry staff of the Crossett Lumber Co., at Cros- 
sett, Ark. Mr. Jacobsen received his master’s 
degree in forestry in 1931 at the University of 
Michigan. The Crossett Lumber Co. for some 
time has operated on a sustained-yield program, 
which involves selective cutting and other ap- 
proved conservation measures. 


A group of 100 prominent Mississippians 
visited Buffalo Sept. 7 while on a good-will tour 
of the country. Among the members of the 
Buffalo reception committee were two lumber- 
men with southern interests; Horace F. Taylor 
of Taylor & Crate (Inc.), and Charles W. 
Goodyear of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 


John Lawrence, assistant to the general sales 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Ta- 
coma, reports that the Spokane lumber industry 
is feeling the benefit of the new 72-cent freight 
rate on lumber from the district to the East. 
Mr. Lawrence stated that demand has increased, 
and inquiries have about doubled. 

Other lumbermen of Spokane agree that the 





——__, 


new tariffs allow Inland Empire mills to com. 
pete on more even terms with other shipping 
area groups, and expect the demand and sales 
to be among the best the section has enjoyed 
in many years. 


M. L. Tipton, sales manager Little River 
Lumber Co., Townsend, Tenn., called on sey- 
eral distributors and yardmen in _ Baltimore 
Sept. 3. He said that his concern was enjoying 
a good business, and had experienced a marked 
improvement in volume. He continued from 
Baltimore to other cities in the East. 


L. B. Morrison of the Portland, Ore., office 
sales staff C. D. Johnson Lumber Co.., left this 
week for a two months’ trip East. He expects 
to enlarge the company’s sales organization so 
as to serve the territory better which is affected 
by the 72-cent freight rate extension. Mr. Mor- 
rison’s firm is an extensive manufacturer of fir 
and spruce with a plant in Toledo, Ore. 


California Boy Scouts learned first hand just 
how a big lumber mill is operated when they 
inspected the Long-Bell Lumber Co. plant in 
Longview, Wash., recently. The 166 scouts, 
mostly from Los Angeles, arrived in Longview 
by special train Aug. 26. They stopped in 
Longview for several hours so that the entire 
group would have an opportunity to visit the 
Long-Bell plant. 


R. M. Morriss, president American Lumber 
& Treating Co., Chicago, left recently for a busi- 
ness trip to Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Portland, in connection with the two treating 
plants being operated on the Coast by that com- 
pany. En route Mr. Morriss expected to stop at 
Shreveport, La., to close up the final details with 
reference to the establishment by Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.), of a Wolmanizing plant and 
also a creosoting plant in that city. 


Three lumbermen of Buffalo are back at 
work after their vacations. E. W. Conklin, 
president Mixer & Co. (Inc.), has returned 
from a vacation near Moosehead Lake, Me. L. 
J. Lewis, president Palburn (Inc.), is back at 
his desk after spending a week at his camp at 
Honey Harbor, Georgian Bay, Ont. Maj. H. 
Morton Jones, vice president of R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
is home after a business and pleasure trip to 
the Pacific coast. 


John B. Power of Seattle has been appointed 
genéral manager of the Vancouver Plywood & 
Veneer Co. plant in Vancouver, Wash., suc- 
ceeding David Crockett. Mr. Power, who has 
been a Washington resident since 1911, was 
general manager of the Eldridge Buick automo- 
bile agency in Seattle from 1917 to 1931, at 
which time he became vice president of the 
Continental Mortgage & Loan Co., also of 
Seattle. He resigned that position to accept 
the Vancouver post. Mr. Crockett had been 
the active directing head of the local plywood 
company for more than a decade. 





"All Prettied Up for the Party" 


The headquarters of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, one of the most beautiful 
office suites in Chicago, has just undergone 4 
complete refinishing in preparation for visits 
of members who will be in town Sept. 26-27 
for the thirty-eighth annual convention, to be 
held at the Congress Hotel. 

These offices at 59 East Van Buren Street, 
into which the association moved five years 28° 
are splendid examples of the beautifying 2 
well as structural excellence of fine Americaf 
hardwoods, and the walls, floors, desks and 
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other equipment are displays of numerous 
species. Now, after this refinishing, they are 
just as good as new again. - 

“In fact, they're even better than new,” de- 
cared John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer, 
“because there has been a_ lot of progress in 
wood finishing in the past five years.” ; 

Assuredly lumbermen should make it a point 
to see these offices when they are in Chicago, 
and Mr. McClure has urged Chicago lumber- 
men to bring prospective customers for hard- 
woods up to the twenty-fourth floor of the 
Buckingham Building. Of course, they now 
should wait until after the convention, for the 
association staff is hard at work in preparing 
for the event. Plans are going forward with- 
out a hitch, and the program includes a num- 
her of worthwhile features which should make 
this meeting a memorable affair. The names 
of the other speakers already have been men- 
tioned by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but it 
now also is known that the FHA speaker will 
again be former Gov. A. O. Eberhart, of Min- 
nesota, who will bring, besides a good supply 
of entertaining stories, the latest news of the 
housing program. 


Mail Address Is Changed 


Effective Sept. 10, the mail address of the 
Central States Forest Experiment Station will 
be 168 Fourteenth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Because of increased student enrollment and 
crowded conditions at Ohio State University, 
the station has been requested to vacate its 
present quarters in the Horticulture and For- 
estry building, and has leased new quarters one 
block east of the campus. 











Columnist Gets Merry 
Ha-Ha by Saying Butter 
Is Placed in Fir Boxes 











ABERDEEN, WaASH., Sept. 7.—Lumbermen at 
Grays Harbor and other points of the Pacific 
Northwest enjoyed a hearty chuckle the morn- 
ing of Aug. 26 at the expense of Arthur Bris- 
bane, newspaper columnist, who wrote in his 
pillar “Today” the following: 

“He (a lumberman buying timber) wants fir 
trees because butter boxes and tubs made of fir 
do not give out any scent of lumber to affect 
the taste and smell of the butter. When you 
buy tub butter, be grateful to the tall firs.” 

The Northwest lumbermen believe that Mr. 
Brisbane will be interested to know that fir is 
the one wood banned in the construction of 
butter tubs and boxes. It is never used for this 
purpose as it does scent and affect the taste of 
the butter, the woodsmen say. An official at 
the General Package Manufacturing Co. at 
Aberdeen, which has manufactured butter tubs 
and boxes for twenty-five years, reported that 
spruce is used exclusively because it “never 
tastes nor taints.” 


A Texas Lumberman Visits Chicago 


Ben C. Varner, of Dallas, Tex., one of the 
best known and most popular commission lum- 
bermen in the Southwest, was a Chicago visitor 
during the past fortnight. Accompanied by his 
wife, Mr. Varner made the trip by automobile, 
coming to Chicago to visit their son, who is 
prominently identified with the official family of 

nited Air Lines. En route they stopped in 
Memphis, where Mr. Varner took advantage 
ot the opportunity to visit the general offices of 
the E. L. Bruce Co. and inspect that concern’s 
great oak flooring plant in that city. Mr. Var- 
ner has represented the Bruce company in 
Dallas territory for a great many years. That 
€ is a firm believer in handling quality prod- 
ucts is indicated in the fact that in addition 
to Bruce oak flooring, he sells California pine 
from the Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyalton, 
Calif.; redwood from the Union Lumber Co., 

ort Bragg, Calif., and longleaf yellow pine from 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Long 
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Leaf, La., all of which concerns are well and 
favorably known to readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Varner gave an encouraging report of 
business conditions in Texas, both present and 
prospective. Retail lumber dealers throughout 
that territory are enjoying a greatly increased 
business ; crop prospects were never better ; there 
is a substantial amount of building under way, 
and altogether the outlook for the lumber busi- 
ness is quite favorable. Dallas already is feel- 
ing the reviving effects of the projected centen- 
nial exposition, to be held there next year. Mr. 
Varner says demolition of the old buildings 
on the State Fair grounds, and construction of 
the new exposition buildings, are under way 
and plans are going forward to make this ex- 
position a complete success in every particular. 





Fire Burns Lumber Stock 


A large part of the Beverly Lumber Co.’s 
stock of lumber at its yard, 9838 South West- 
ern Ave., was destroyed by a fire which raged 
through the sheds the afternoon of Sept. 10. 
Five fire outfits fought the blaze. The firemen 
were told that the fire started in a shack near 
the lumber yard where crank case oil is fil- 


tered. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Makes Coast Trip by Airplane 


_ Martin McDonnell, district sales representa- 
tive of Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash., returned to his headquarters in 
Chicago last week after a trip to the Coast, 
which was made by airplane. Mr. McDonnell 
reports conditions greatly improved on the Coast 
and his company’s mills again are in full oper- 
ation, with shipments coming out as rapidly as 
possible. Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills hold 
a unique position in the trade because this 
concern manufactures in its own plants all of 
the four leading species of West Coast woods— 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, western red 
cedar, and Sitka spruce. 

Immediately upon his return from the Coast, 
Mr. McDonnell made a trip out into the terri- 
tory, including Iowa and parts of Illinois, and 
he reports a fine feeling among dealers, all of 
whom are not only doing an increased business 
now but are expecting a much larger increase 
in the near future. 


Joins Technical Sales Staff 


G. M. Hanrahan, of Detroit, who for the 
past ten years has been with the Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corporation, has been named 
assistant sales director of the Algoma Plywood 
& Veneer Co.’s technical division, of which 
James R. Fitzpatrick is director. The com- 
pany’s main office is in the Builders Building 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Hanrahan will maintain his headquar- 
ters in the Detroit Leland Hotel, where he will 
continue to serve the Ohio, Michigan,. New 
York and Pennsylvania territory, which he has 
been covering and where he is well known in 
the transportation and industrial fields. 





Wisconsin Plant to Close Down 


EacLe River, Wis., Sept. 9.—Announcement 
has been made by E. W. Ellis, president of the 
Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co., that as soon 
as the cut timber has been run through mill, 
the box factory and general offices of the com- 
pany will be closed, the reason being that it 
is not deemed feasible to carry on operations 
since the company’s timberlands have been ac- 
quired by the Federal forest service. 

With the forest service holding options on 
mature timber stands of other northern Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan companies, em- 
ployees are concerned as to whether the buying 
of standing timber by the government will close 
or curtail other mills. 

“The policy of buying mature timberland 
of going mills will hasten the closing of many 
and affect as high as 5,000 people,” predicted 
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some lumbermen. “In such a chaotic market 
lumber operators are giad to sell remaining 
timber, close up and get out of business.” 

“The purchasing program of the forest serv- 
ice will bring the opposite results,” said Leslie 
>. Bean, of the Ottawa national forest in 
Michigan, now in charge of the land acquisition 
program at the Milwaukee regional forest office. 
“This mature timber is being established in 
blocks and selective cutting assures continuous 
operations and more employment.” 

The Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co. erected 
its Eagle River mill in 1920, Until two years 
ago it was in full operation. Recently opera- 
tions have been irregular. 

—_— 


"Where Did | Leave That Car?" 

STOCKTON, CALIF., Sept. 9.——James Khoskie, 
railroad tie contractor for the West Side Lum- 
ber Co. at Standard City, Calif., came down 
trom the hills the first week in September to 
go places and see things, as is the occasional 
habit of lumbermen who work in the big sticks, 
and the very first thing he got was a lot of 
good-natured ribbing from the Stockton news- 
papers because he lost his car the first night 
in town. Next morning he gave the papers 
some business in the form ot the following 
classified ad: 

SAY, I left my car in a garage—1931 

Auburn Sedan, tan, Goodyear tires, radio 

—but, I don’t remember which garage. 


Garage men please phone at once, 9174. 
—JAMES KHOSKIE. 





Makes New Business Connection 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, Sept. 9.—I. V. Anderson, 
who for the past three and a half years has 
been field representative for the W. Lf. Smith 
Lumber Co., effective Sept. 1 resigned that 
position to join the organization of the Atlas 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, manufacturer and 
wholesaler of Appalachian and southern hard- 
woods and yellow pine. 

the Atlas company has a band mill at 
Orangeburg, S. C., cutting a general line of 
southern hardwoods and shortleaf pine. All 
the pine is now being kiln-dried, and the com- 
pany also is in position to kiln-dry its hard- 
woods at the same plant. 

Mr. Anderson at present expects to spend 
about half his time in the Carolinas, where 
in addition to calling on furniture manufactur- 
ers in selling the Orangeburg stock he will also 
buy considerable quantities of southern hard- 
woods and some pine from the mills in the 
southeastern section. The remainder of his 
time will be spent at the company headquarters 
here, where he will assist the wholesale depart- 
ment in sales and purchases. 





Saw Company Nine Successful 


The Atkins “AAA” baseball team represent- 
ing E. C. Atkins & Co., makers of silver steel 
saws, in Indianapolis, Ind., has ended the sea- 
son as runners-up in the city series of the In- 
dianapolis Amateur Baseball Association. Be- 
fore the series, the Atkins nine was undefeated, 
having won seventeen games. The squad’s 
batting average was .320, while the players 
fielded at a .978 clip. 





Lumber "Boys and Girls" at Play 


New Beprorp, Mass., Sept. 9.—The Acushnet 
Saw Mills Co., located here, is a big and busy 
concern, but “all work and no play” is not its 
central idea. The “play” part of the program 
was demonstrated recently when about 175 
guests, including officials, employees and their 
families and friends, got together for the an- 
nual outing and clambake, at Shawmut Pavilion, 

Besides the clambake itself, the big feature 
of the occasion was a ball game between the 
box and lumber departments, which ended in 
a 6 to 6 tie. 

In the tug of war, however, the box depart- 
ment boys proved the more muscular, yanking 
the lumber department lads over the line after 
a hard tussle. There were also all kinds of 
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regular and freak races and trick 
which afforded a lot of fun for participants 22) 
onlookers, 

Prizes were awarded for all the sports events 
which were arranged by a committee headed 
by Leo G. Bessette, with Thomas Callaghan as 
assistant chairman. Others taking an actiye 
part in arranging the day’s program were B, F 
Howe, of the lumber department, Ralph Saltys 
Richard Hawes, Fenton Bellows, Philip Leger 
and a dozen or so other representatives of yari- 
ous departments. 


Three Little Chips Off Block 


New OrLeAns, La., Sept. 9—Emmett Put. 
nam, Jr., lumberman of Abbeville, La., became 
the father of triplets on Sept. 7. The two little 
girls and the boy were born in Hotel Dieu, a 
hospital. The male member of the trio weighed 
five pounds 7% ounces, while his sisters 
tipped the scales at three pounds and fourteen 
ounces, and three pounds. The family is com- 
pleted by Emmett Putnam III, five years old, 
Mrs. Putnam had a twin. 





Shelter Belt Fencing Needs 
Being Studied 


Maptson, Wis., Sept. 9.—Commenting on ac- 
tivities in connection with the great shelterbelt 
project, a recent Forest Products Laboratory 
publication said: 


Accompanying the tree planting activity, 
which started off this spring with 125 miles 
of strip planting, is the enormous job of 
fencing, for the young trees must be safe- 
guarded against livestock depredations and 
other trespass, while they are gaining a 
secure foothold on the land. In the matter 
of fence posts, of which millions may be re- 
quired later, the Forest Products Laboratory 
stands in an advisory relation to the Plains 
Shelterbelt *Project. The recognized objec- 
tive is, of course, to obtain strong and long- 
lasting fences at the lowest first cost and 
maintenance expense consistent with good 
service. To this end, particular attention is 
being given to the records of various wood 
species used as fence posts, and to economics 
of various preservative treatments. 

A first lot of 50,000 ponderosa pine posts 
for shelterbelt fencing was given pressure 
treatment at a Minneapolis creosoting plant 
in May, under specifications prepared by the 
laboratory after a number of preliminary 
tests. The posts, ranging from 3 to 6% 
inches in top diameter, were the product of 
thinnings made by CCC workers in the Cus- 
ter National Forest of North Dakota—a fact 
which forcefully demonstrates one of the uses 
of silviculture and emphasizes the effort to 
realize on available resources in carrying 
forward the shelterbelt project. 

Estimates for next year’s post require- 
ments are considerably larger, and the lab- 
oratory is in consultation with the shelter- 
belt authorities as regards species and type 
of post material, conditions of exposure and 
results of service tests now in progress. 





Old Sawmill Landmark Razed 


Osuxosu, Wis., Sept. 9.—The Paine 
Lumber Co. has sold several of its old build- 
ings, including the sawmill and warehouse 
13, which are now being razed, so that the 
entire south portion on Algoma Boulevard 
from the powerhouse south will be cleared. 
While the company recently received af 
order from the Federal Government for 
equipment for twenty-one CCC camps in Min- 
nesota, the plant itself is not in operation. The 
work being done on this project is largely 4 
matter of fabrication. The company has cot- 
tracted for a portion of its products in west 
‘ern territory. 





Hymeneal 


SCHOVILLE-STAYMAN — Henry Kingsley 
Schoville, a lumberman and supply dealer of 
Hueysville, Ky., married Miss Mattie J. ater 
man, school teacher in Floyd county schoo - 
at Bosco, Ky., Aug. 29. The couple left red 
a trip North and East, and will reside 
Hueysville upon their return. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Uppers Sell Best; Rate Reduction to 
Northern Markets Expected 


Southern pine sales have been keeping pace with produc- 
tion, and though shipments are a good deal ahead, unfilled 
orders Aug. 31 remained considerably heavier than at that 
date last year, with mill stocks about 20 percent under last 
year’s. Business in the South has been fairly active, but in 
other sales territory there has been more severe competition 
from West Coast and Inland Empire products; this will be 
eased, however, as arrangements are completed for reduc- 
tion of southern rail rates. There has been some tendency 
to meet competition meanwhile by a lowering of mill prices. 
Mixed cars are in largest call, and the demand for special 
cutting and for industrial low grades has been disappointing. 


North Carolina pine mills have found demand better, 
partly because competitive small Southeast mills have had 
their operations much curtailed by recent storms. A large 
part of the demand is from retail yards in nearby southern 
territory, for North Atlantic markets are buying less, per- 
haps as a result of the resumption of shipments from the 
West Coast. Box has been slow because of fruit crop dam- 
age in the East. Roofers, air dried, because of restriction in 
the supply are firm at $14 mill base for 6-inch. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills have been receiving mostly or- 
ders for uppers for rush shipment to northern markets, and 
stocks of these continue scarce. Small mills are active and 
offering more commons, but the larger mills have had their 
stocks of these much reduced by recent sales; and fall de- 
mand from the cotton-growing sections will probably absorb 
total supply. Prices on some items have eased off a little 
but most are steady. 


West Coast Mills Find Rail Territory Expanding; 
Uppers Are Stronger Than Commons 


Although West Coast shipments ran 9 percent over out- 
put, while orders were 1.3 percent under output, in the two 
weeks ended Sept. 7, mills still have heavy order files, and 
with prospects good for rail market expansion because of 
the 72 cent rate, production is increasing. Logs, however, 
have been scarce as a result of forest fire hazard. 


Some rail trade buyers have the feeling that they may 
expect a softening in the price list, following the ending of 
the strike—despite the fact that costs of production have 
increased. But uppers continue scarce and strong as a re- 
sult of demand from a wider territory, for many that for- 
merly used back-haul from Atlantic ports, after comparing 
the lower rail costs against prospective higher water rates 
are turning to rail shipment. Demand for construction items 
has been disappointing, but that for well mixed cars is be- 
coming more active. 


Atlantic coast markets are sending heavy orders to the 
mills, and shipments are a good deal in excess of the orders. 
Wholesalers desire to build up their low stocks before the 
higher water rate goes into effect Oct. 3, and because of 
the threat of a West Coast waterfront strike. Retailers, 
however, are fairly well supplied for the current small vol- 
ume of business, which has been restricted in recent weeks 
by bad weather, and buyers in general are hopeful for some 
easing of prices—in fact laid-down prices on dimension 
have recently receded a little. Many that depended on the 
eastern terminals will be attracted to all-rail shipment by 
the lowering of the rate to 72 cents. 


Volume of export business is fair, but British Columbia 
mills are getting a large share of it, as the open Oriental 
markets, China and Japan, are quiet, and in the European 


markets the British Columbia mills are getting the benefit 
of lower charter rates. Europe is buying some clears, and 
there is a fair call from South America. 


Western Pines Are in Good Movement With Mill 
Stocks Below Last Year's 


Western pine mills appear to be benefiting from the new 
72 cent rate to territory east of Chicago, as orders in the 
two weeks ended Aug. 31 were 65 percent above 1934. 
Stocks were about 5 percent below last year’s and, as a 
good fall demand is expected and some provision must be 
made for sales during the winter season of low production, 
production was about double last year’s. Demand for shop 
is said to be coming from new territory in the East and, as 
the surplus of this grade has practically been absorbed and 
stocks are near to normal, prices are showing more strength. 
C Selects are in better call than D, but stocks of both might 
be called light, and their prices are firm. No. 2 commons 
continue in active demand. Low grades have been slow, 
but canners will soon be in the market for their fall needs. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Mills Report 
Decline in Bookings 


The rate reduction on West Coast and Inland Empire 
woods seems to be turning some business from the north- 
ern and eastern mills. Northern mills have taken steps to 
secure a corresponding reduction in rates to eastern 
markets. 


Northern pine sales have receded to 55 percent of last 
year’s, perhaps partly as a result of recent price advances 
on boards and dimension. As total mill stocks are about 20 
percent below last year’s, a number of items have been in 
rather low supply. Northwest sales are largely of small lots 
for quick delivery, and business in the Niagara area con- 
tinues rather dull. 


Northern hemlock sales have fallen behind production 
and shipments. Unfilled orders Aug. 31, however, were 
about double last year’s, and mill stocks about 5 percent 
below last year’s. Quotations are steady. 


Eastern spruce mills report a considerable decline in the 
demand, probably as a result of severer competition from 
western woods in the back-haul territory; but mill stocks 
are pretty well cleaned up and the sawing season is ending, 
so that prices remain firm. 


Domestic Demand for Hardwoods Better Than Foreign; 
Some Items Scarce and Stronger 


While total hardwood bookings in the two weeks ended 
Aug. 31 were 36 percent above last year’s, they fell 20 percent 
below production. But as to date this year the bookings and 
shipments have been considerably ahead of the output, mill 
stocks are not in surplus, and in fact some items of south- 
ern oak and gum have been reported scarce, as a result of 
good summer demand from furniture industry for gum; 
and some large recent orders from automobile body plants, 
and a better call from flooring plants, for oak. Indications 
are that demand from large industrial consumers will im- 
prove during fall, and the market is consequently showing 
a little more strength. Many buyers continue to make low 
offers, however, and have been buying hand to mouth; 
their stocks are therefore low. The fact that lower rates 
are likely to be available on southern roads has been some- 
what of a handicap to sales. Foreign demand is dull, for 
most current offers from overseas bear too low prices to 
be attractive to manufacturers. 


Statistics, Pages 60-61 — Market Reports, Pages 62-65— Prices, Pages 70-71 
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SOUTHERN PINE fnclusive,. 2 
to July 27, 
East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Bx. for the cor 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Aug. 24-31, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 
to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East ae ) 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side a 30 j 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard| Partition, Standard No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf _— 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6" moana engths Boards, Std. Leth. Dimension Dimension Inc. or Dec 
1x3” rift— No. 117 Bahotter 37.50 37.70| Shortleaf— 2x4” 2x4" ; Jan.1to | 
B&better B&better.. 31.96 31.50 1x8” ..... 19.19 17.81})12 & 14’. 20.89 14.93 12 & 14 26.00 #24 99 Aug. 30 
Shortleaf $59.09 $58.50)No. 1..... 31.48 *30.44 Rough Finish 1x10” .... 19.33 17.87/16" ----.-- 21.94 19.07/16" ....... 27.00 *26.20 » of De 
Longleaf.. .... *60.67| Assorted 10-20’ 1x12” 25.84 21.53| 2x6” 2x6” Ine. : 
No. 1— | patterns 3& better— Longleaf— 12 & 14’.. 17.88 16.31]12,& 147.. 24.00 24.09 ony 29 to.) 
Shortleaf.. 47.74 46.00|B&better.. 34.54 34.03)Inch thick— 1x8” ..... 19.66 18.64 16’ ..ceeee 18.00 17.02}49 ----+--- 25.00 *24.38 Aug..30 
Longleaf. .... 47.44/No. 1..... 32.93 31.73|4” ......, 39.14 36.00|1x10” *21.06 20.25 | 2x8” xs" ; 
WO. Beones 34.15 Ae 3 <12” *9Q5 7 , se , 25.00 . nc. or Dec 
_— @ Surfaced Finished, a Bose ‘as 38.50 | 1x12 28.50 29.71 12 » 14. 19.06 17.63 12 & 14 ao-00 $24.50 Inc. 0 
xs flat r, . sees 3 38.76 16 18.50 18.56)4% <+++-- 26.00 *27.00 Jan.l1to / 
grain— 10-20 1x5&10” 47.00 45.84 : ti a | . 12x10" sug. 30 
Bé&better.. 37.21 36.46| B&better S accnes 63.14 53.50 No. 1 Shortleaf 2x10” = ; 
No. 1..... 33.91 33.50 | Inch thick— 5&6/4 Dimension 12 & 14’ $7.57 17.80|]54° °°°°°°" one ee "7s Inc. or Dew 
No. 2..... 25.16 25.00/4” ......, 42.66 41.86| thick— 2x4” 16’... 18.45 18.08) 46° oot tT? 30:00 *33'°0 §Last fig’ 
izé° rift— SS xckewoun 42.90 41.98]4-9” ..... 51.04 52.95/12 & 14%.. 25.00 20.29] 0x49” x12” ——t—~™S sae between 19 
etter -  secumwia 43.44 42.22)58&10” 167 Fo on116’ ... 25.52 22.69|°° ' ; at ’ * *Shipmen 
Shortleaf.. 58.61 58.00|1x10""°.!) 51.03 49:13/]2"—. 0171 72.78 68:37 | 2x6” 2 .. Be Ei’: Be ae 
Longleaf. . ard 1x5” 47.78 45.37 . - ; ‘ “a Be sdenwen 19.16 UTZ.3Z) 10° wnccce 38.00 42.00 
N 1 + ll PEE 64 51 63 93 12 «& 14 o* 23.18 18.64 WISC 
NO, i— ee ee = : ; °-<°| Casing, Base & Jamb/16’ ....... 23.98 20.30 , No. 2 Longleaf 
Shortleat.. 50.25 *46.77\|5&6/4 thick— 10-20’ 2x8” Timbers, 20° & Under, Dimension Followin; 
songleaf.. . *60.0014, 6, 8”... 52.7 56.092 — No. 1 - F rig = 
I Boxee *29.8315&10" ae 29 oes B&better 12 & 14’.. 24.07 21.91 2x4 , . in Wiscon: 
1x4” flat --°** 79.91 73 .45|1%4”" .----. 51.13 48.72/16" ...... 24.16 21.81 | Longleaf— 12, & 14’.. 22.00 22.09 No. 1 Hem! 
“ grain— c_ = = ere" 11x6&8" ... 51.05 49.53] 9x19” 3x4 & 4x4"%25.92 24.50/16" .------ 23.00 *23.06 
Bé&better.. 37.47 36.64/Inch thick— AEORIO"..« CEOS SlISIe 96.16 23.46 | See nee - Se ite a 14’.. 10.80 
og eee 33.95 34.17| 4» ‘ie oie eee 26. "12 | 3&4x10” .. 34. e 14"... 18.80 18.09 5 ee 
No. 3....: 17:95 18.79/48 <++++: 39.00 33.25] No, 1 Feneing, 10-20’  Bbkeae sea teas 5x10-10x10" 33.00 *29.83|16" ....... 20.00 #20.99 SS 
y, tee 05.90 o 19 4” ee & jn mm ted b: sesee Ove ee» -4x “ --* J ++++|2x8"” >. ~otfee 
Ceiling, Standard [ixsiyo"" fee) 36-58 cage oo: Eres =eeeeiexis” ___ | 5x12-12x12".... 40.60/12 @ 147. _ #29.90 Ixl2” ..... 
Lengths "7 56.62 54.42 eGo ren 12, & 14°.. 28.28 25.96 | sportiear— 1G’ cccsves *23.00 ver Del 
16x4”— = we6e8% 96.62 54.42 : : a” etewamebes 30.03 25.5 2 me a 2x10” cents; for « 
B&better.. 27.57 27.00 No. 1 Shiplap and 3x4&4x4".. 24.46 23.00 12 & 14’ 21.00 *91.75 grooved ro 
No. 1..... Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20 No. 2 Fencing & CM 4x6—8x8 - 23.77 938-00 16’ : ‘ 23°00 $59 =9 No. 1 Hem! 
Sux4"__ ve - - , Ss > Standard Lengths 3&4x10"... 29.02 *24.88;°0 srrres — 6v.9 
aie ; — ee 6x1%”, 4 ; ll 33.53 34.72 od 5x10-10x10"26.59 *26.00|2x12” ox 4” 
Ne 4 seomege cf-3S £0.59 No. 1..... 3.61 3.89} 1x5&10” 39.32 39.10]1x4” ..... 17.24 15.48 | 3&4x12”... 30.39 26.00/12 & 14’ , 21.81 ox 6” 
NO. Lewaee 25.91 24.50)No. 2..... 2.71 shied ‘ema 47.41 49.96|1x6” ..... 17.86 17.40] 5x12-12x12”"29.60 26.00/16’ ....... 22.67 *24.00 x 8" 
sx10” ..... 
OAK FLOORING —— 
Following are current quotations on oak Following are average sales prices, these | Seattle, Sept. 10.—Average prices of logs N 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of | being f.o.b. mill figures based on_shortleaf wat errs we 22: No. 2, $16@17: No. 3 Followin 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., | weignts, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine $11@i2: et E.., $25. NO. 4%, vit, NO. 6, pine f. 0. 1 
and Alexandria, La.: | mills during the ota Sept. 9: Cedar: Shingle logs, $13; lumber logs, $19 a R 
” ” - ai ng . - H lock: No. 2, $10; No. 3, $10. 5e5% 
WX2%" YX1%” %x2” %x1% 38-inch 4-inch — . $ $10 
Clr. qtd. wht... $95.00 $76.00 $63.00 $50.00 B&better, edge grain........... $60.00 $59.00 te eee No. 1, 1x 
ne oe ne OE ins ye e220 ret eo ere 40.00 39.00 [Special telegram to AmerICAN LUMBERMA 1x 6’ 
Sel. qtd. wht... 67. ‘ 50.00 44.0 Wo. 2 Get BPRIM so ccc cacscceseve 36.00 34.50 ; aegis arke . 1x 8' 
Sel. pid. red... 60.00 58.00 45.00 44.00 | No. 2 flat grain. .......0.00000. eb BRED | cot Oe OE ee ee 1x10 
‘Ir, pln. wht... 68. 8. 54.00 45.00 fellow Wir: WN 7:N 3: No. 3 x12' 
Clr. pln. red.... 63:00 56.00 50.00 45.00 Ceiling and Partition sstsenee No. 1, $17; No. 2, $13; No. 3, eee 
Sel. pln. wht.... 58.00 45.00 45.00 39.00 | Ceiling, 5/8x4” B&better............... $29.00 Red Fir: $11@12. 1x 6' 
Sel. pin. red.... 56.00 48.00 42.00 41.00 PD pre hebar ane dew aen 26.00 Cedar: Shingle logs, $11@12. 1x 8 
No. 1 com. wht.. 48.00 39.00 38.00 35.00 | Partition, %x4” B&better.............. 36.00 Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50@8.50. 1x10 
No. 1 com, red... 48.00 41.00 37.00 36.00 | Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better.... 32.00 Spruce: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $10. 1x12’ 
pe Be GOs weunes 32.00 30.00 22.00 22.00 | Drop Siding, No. 116, 1x6” B&better.... 36.00 No. 3, 1x 4 
” ” ”  Beccenien 25.00 at me-f 
Cir. até. wht...¢00 fine 7 No. 117, 1x6” B&better................. 32.00 =f 
Clr. qtd. red.... 67.00 65.00 ..:: Finish, Surfaced, B&better : 1x10 
Sel. qtd. wht... 58.00 56.00 .... | errr ee GC cucaaseusnenabescahined $43.00 Extensive Southern Forests 1x12) 
a are. i aed pe sits BBBEIO”  cccccvcccreveccestecccctcecess 52.00 E i| A ibl } T ks por mixe 
‘Ir, pln. wht... , 57. 5. RE. Rt eeSUs ROCESS OREED MOS OROwREee 70.00 or all-} 
re § pin. he ee $8.08 57.00 60.00 OO SOO OEE: 63.00 asily ccessible to truc No. 2, dedu 
sei, pin. wht... . 3. 6.0 /4x%12” bs 5 - 
Sel. pin. red... $4.00 £2.00 ryt 5/4x12 cteteeteateseseeeersececseesees 80.00 New Orreans, La., Sept. 9.—Commercial Md ripp 
No. 1 com, wht. 48.00 42.00 45.00 Casing and Base, B&better ¥ forests of the southern states total 190,758,000 cents; 5/4, 
ae P oem. red.. Faery Fo anes 42.00 Casings, nae Ee re ee ee es acres, and no other forest region in the United to price 0 
NO, 3B COMuccccecs e ° eevee eoce BO soccer osecocvvaesecconsreeees ° . ° ° ° . t 3 . 
See Wekite dette seten i ills 1x6” ...........00 0 eee ee 51.00 | States is so extensive, Pacific Coast forest com- Per nies 
y ces may be obtaine Jas eg ""* Fey :.2 . = rati a 
by adding to the above the following difter- Base, Be enn denddneud ee bee ie eens 52.00 prising 66,685,000 acres, says the conservation cents, S18: 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For Moldings ' department of the Southern Pine Association. Pi 0. 
H-jnge iStock, $8.50; for %-inch, $4; for %- | ristea at $2 and under ae The facts as to these southern forests and as sheathing. 
Chicago delivered prices may be obtained . “ Over $2.20... 2. LLLLLLILIII140% | to conservation measures now being employed partition, 
8 e obtaine ‘ ; : ae tinal ie or | 
by adding to the above the following differ- Boards and Shiplap in the South, give convincing assurance of S —— 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For j§- | S4S, No. 1, 1x6”, 16’.............000005- $24.00 | adequate supply of southern pine lumber or 8, produc’ 
A oinch 94°50" %-inch, $3; for %- and —— tat | eevee eee eeeeeeeeseens 4900 | future generations indefinitely. “Unlike the ‘inch, $1 
- ; 50. a S.-i SS eeeer 26.0 a ° : i 
. CS TE TO Pecavensassvquceseses 18.50 | forests of other regions, more particularly m add S172 
: _ it SOR emer tor 13.50 | mountainous sections, practically every acre 0 ain 
= § 3 See ae ee 18.00 southern forests is accessible,” the statement x ry 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES Dimension, S48 a6-Tent : tow continues. “With the recent rapid develogas’ Fines 
: ” aaa hon of improved highways, road systems, and log- were OL. 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 1.—Below are listed No. 1, 2x 4” Ee ee $25.50 $21.50 2 A dee | es 
average prices received for red cedar shingles sz 7 wate) hed ebmpsncisagd aso 23.00 20.00 ging trucks, all the timber growing throughout ww, ee. 34, 
sold direct to the trade, the average being Hiatt seiekepitlik acm incasinigies debpliain ote + 4 the entire southern region is availa to Nes 35. 
obtained from actual sales reported by man Pe FORESEES RSES EMER KM OD ht o i i narkets. Ne, 2 pj 
ae p d by y Lath %x1%" 4’ manufacturing plants and consuming 1 c » See 
Royals: XXXXX: No. 1 vihndeWhs LECTED Stare wes aWenuead $4.00 . i. Oe 
1-34" 4/2....000. 4.05 a oa DCM. datavinnwanetus@ whic witee kuna damts 2.85 ‘ , F ne 
9-24" 4/2. tt aaa rps se eeeees = AN EXCELLENT dressing table may be provide! ae 
°° vsleekairaltaab’s 9°99 402-16” 5/2........ 2. by building a shelf across the wall in front © sf ee. 30. 
P - 3. nn) 5 ri . es y ° ) 
is’ Bee. .$345 salons sad cantata “— MAPLE FLOORING a window. This may be painted to conform Semaieut 
2-18” 5/24...) 2°75 Dimensions: Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills | With the other decorations of the room. ned cow hen al 
E80” G/B Mcocvcd 2.20 1-5"-5/2-16” $3.50 | report the following prices realized f.o.b. | glass top may be made or it may be drap mon N 
ey 3.95 275"-5/2-16" 2.00 | Zecrye Set base, during the week ended | in the fashion of a boudoir table. A standing Bevel Stal 
B18" 8/2... aay 1-6"-5/2%-18" .. 4.10 | “OP © First Second ‘Thira | mirror placed directly in the window isa dis Biv. 
ag |. eat 2.25 1-6"-4/2-24” 4.30 En sievedtesvtees $67.57 $58.72 $45.06 | tinct aid to make-up. Ber a 
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CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
d shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
ame. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the five weeks, July 29 to Aug. 30, 














inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 
to July 27, 1935, with re gee ys Be figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1934 
Receipts 
Ship- I ae 
re Receipts ments Shipments 
lomo to 11935 120,053 35,803 $4,250 
‘Aug. 30 fl 1934 82,442 30,713 51,729 
Inc. or Dec.... + 37,611 +5,090 §+32,521 
jan.1to 11935 780,425 248,203 532,222 
Aug. 30 §1934 621,003 198,064 422,939 
Inc. or Dec... +159,422 +50,139 §+ 109,283 
: les— 
sy ed to 11935 24,274 34,598 *10,324 
Aug..30 §1934 21,310 17,806 3,504 
Inc. or Dec.... + 2,964 16,792 §—13,828 
Jan.1to 11935 140,066 48,417 *8,351 
Aug. 30 §1934 100,937 101. 385 *448 
Inc. or Dec. +39,129 +47,03 §—7,903 


§Last figure in aa group gives difference 
petween 1935 and 1934 net receipts. 
*Shipments exceeded receipts. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 536 ae Pa sy 





12&14’ 16’ 
ee ere $31.50 $32.50 $34.50 
OO RS ere 33.00 34.00 35.50 
= See 34.00 35.00 36.50 
Lae 37.50 38.50 40.00 
tt” +c.taestekkaedes 39.50 40.50 42.00 

For D&M, plain shiplap or S4S add 25 


cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 
No. 1 Hemlock suneemes . S1S1E or S4S: 
10, 12&14’ 16’ 
3 








faces ete dip apiece bata $33.50 $3 .50 $34.50 
BI  isy-oe wicn, w abpsoeiot ao wal 32.50 32.50 33.50 
a ara ae 33.50 33.50 34.50 
eee 35.50 36.50 37.50 
eee 36.59 37.50 38.50 
Follow ing are prices on northern white 
f. o. b. Chicago: 
cl Rough Boards and Fencing Rough 
or S28: 
. 12° 14’ 16’ 18-20’ 
No oe 44 $44. oH $52. HH $52.50 
. 0 : 45.5 51.5 51.50 
x ieb0 2180 51.50 
x 56.50 59.50 59.50 
x12 82.50 82.50 82.50 
No. 2, 1x , 40.50 42.50 42.50 
x 9.! 39.50 41.50 41.50 
x 9.5 39.50 39.50 41.50 
x f 40.50 40.50 44.50 
x 54.50 54.50 52.50 565.50 
No. 3, 1x 32.00 32.00 35.00 35.00 
x 34.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 
x § 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
x 36.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 
1x12 40.00 40.00 40 .00 39.00 39.00 
For mixed stock, deduct $1. 
For all-Norway, from No. 1 ‘deduct $5; from 


No. 2, deduct $3. 
For ripping, bundling or sreqsenirs, es 
$l per cut. For resawing rough, ad 4, 
cents; 5/4&thkr, $1; S2S 
to price, of s2s for 4/4, 75 cents; 5/4 and 
thkr, $1. For S1S or S2S, add 50 cents. 
For plain shiplap, S2S&CM or S4S add 50 
tents, SISIE or well curbing add 50 cents. 
_Fot O. G. shiplap, well curbing, ceiling, 
‘rep siding or corn cribbing, add°$1. For 
sheathing lath, add 25 cents; for 4/4 beaded 
Partition, add $3. 
For stock 3-inch or less in width, S4S (or 
pattern, not including moulded patterns), add 
Product of strip bundled. All grades of 
Pinehe $1 more than 10-inch. 
Jor rabbetting, 4/4, add $1.75; 5/4 and thkr., 


and resawed, nda 





No. 1 Piece Stuff, SISIE or S4S— 

x 10 12’ 16’ 18&20’ 
re "25 $37.25 $36.25 $37.25 $38.25 
Tag. a .75 36.25 34.25 37.25 39.25 
sare: 9 25 37.25 36.25 36.25 37.25 
Stan 3 25 37.25 37.25 37.25 38.25 
S vxe SRS 25 40.25 38.25 41.25 40.25 
No, 2 Piece Stuff, SISIE or S4S— 

{) ++$32.25 $33.25 $33.25 $32.25 $33.25 $34.25 
z 28.25 29.25 31.25 30.25 33.25 34.25 
&* 29.25 31.25 33.25 32.25 33.25 33.25 
vy c++ 29.25 30.25 33.25 33.25 33.25 33.25 
‘e ... 30.25 34.25 35.25 33.25 36.25 35.25 
_For voush, deduct 25 cents. For D&M, add 
5 cents. For S4S, deduct 25 cents. 


_.When all-Norway is specified, add $1. Select 
mmon Norway, add $3. 

Revel Siding 4- and 6-inch— Norway 
fs B&btr. C E C&btr. 
te °° . $32. 00° $29.50 $24.50 $16.50 $23.50 
eoes. See 33.50 28.50 21.50 29.50 


AMERICAN 





LUMBERMAN 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 11.—The following are 
prices for *mixed earlots prevailing today: 


——, 96.00 Factory stock— 
oo eee ; 
ON inex dean ¥06:00 4/4 weeeeeee $26.00 
1x5—11” 55.00 B/E cccccvce 29.00 
<i Ge aikuiea 32 00 
Bevel Siding— | Bambante: 34.00 
%x4"—B and " _ Gseipiisoe 36.00 
better 24.00 a 36.00 
%4x6”"— 
| Gray SEO - EM iccsoavicce 4.00 
eae 27.00 Green box....$13@14 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. a 68% @T72 cent rate: 


Bevel Siding, %2-Inch, 3 to 16 or 3 to 20-Foot 


S1iS2E Dry 
Clear 
“All he art” ad oom? 
EN re arene ae re $24.25 $22.25 $20.25 
Be ited cal ahie acim aarwadle akin 28.00 26.00 24.00 
6” yah kane de alee ate 28.00 26.00 24.00 
oe sapiens eewanaes 32.00 30.00 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent 3- to 7- -foot 
in Clear Heart and “A,” and up to 20% in “B.” 
Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 16’ or 
ae 4 to 20-Foot ; 

% X—~\ 6 %’ \ 

Ser 8” 10” 6” 8” 10” 12” 

heart” -$37.00 $42.00 $37.00 $38.50 $48.75 $60.7 75 

“A” .. 35.00 40.00 35.00 36.50 46.75 58.75 

Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 4- to 7- 
foot lengths. 


Economy Drop Siding, 3 to 16- or 3 to 20-Foot 





Cle 
“All Heart” “_" mad 
Or casi aie iac Daca se ti Seer $34.50 $32.50 $31.50 
Wo . Grate nana wala ha 37.50 35.50 34.50 





Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 3- to 7- 
foot lengths. 

Special lengths 
are $3 extra. 


Random Shop, Rough, Dry, 8-20 Foot 


in above three workings 


l-inch x 2-inch x 
eee as 2 | ier $41.25 
14” & ae 46.25 16” & WGF...... 51.25 
1% &1%-inch x ee x 

ll aren Sl U7 eee 66.00 
14” & wdr. 25 ve & wdr..... 76.00 


54. 
Specified widths, 12”.and narrower, add $3; 
14” and wider, add $5. 
For S1S or 's2s, 1”, same; for 14 
add $1.50; 2”, $1; 2%”, $1.50. 
Wide Clear Inch Finish, “All Heart,” 


Dry 82S Random, 6-16’ or 6-29 
1x14” 1x16” c18” 


& 1%”, 


x 1x20” 

$84.00 be 00 $95.00 $99.00 
1x22-24 x26” 1x28” 1x30” 
$106.00 $111 00 $116.00 $128.00 
For 1%- and thicker Clear S2S add $9; 


rough, add $8 to 1” S2S price. 
For S4S add $2 to S2S price; for rough, 
deduct 25 cents; for specified lengths, $2. 


Finish, Rough, 82S or S4S, 6- to 16- or 


6- to 20-Foot 
, 4” 5” 6” : Ur; Fe 
1-inch $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Clr. All-Hrt....49.50 58.50 51.50 54.50 58.50 64.50 
< Carre 46.50 56.50 49.50 52.50 56.50 62.50 
PUES | Sir tprareisa gine atatig 42.50 53.50 46.50 49.50 53.50 59.50 
1% -inch— 
Clr, All-Hrt.. ..57.50 66.50 59.50 62.50 66.50 72.50 
< ee 55.50 64.50 57.50 60.50 64.50 70.50 
1%-inch— 
Clr, All-Hrt....62.50 71.50 66.50 66.50 71.50 77.50 
AS 60.50 69.50 64.50 64.50 69.50 75.50 
oie Ai-Hrt 62.50 71.50 66.50 66.50 71.50 77.50 
nwa ane 60.50 69.50 64.50 64.50 69.50 75.50 
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Large Areas Being Reforested 
by Wisconsin Counties 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 9.—Tax-delinquent 
lands turned into county forests are playing an 
important part in rehabilitation of Wisconsin. 
The movement started in Marinette County in 
1929 and now takes in 1,300,000 acres. In 1934, 
8,500,000 seedlings were planted. Counties have 
acquired an enormous acreage of land, and they 
have been using well-blocked areas to establish 
county forests. Funds contributed by the State 
have played an important role in the work done 
by the counties, aided by the CCC camps. The 
conservation department employs five foresters 
who are co-operating with the counties. 





Logging Museum Seeks 


Mementoes of Pioneers 


LansinG, Micu., Sept. 9.—A shrine to “King 
Pine” and the early lumbermen of Michigan 
has been constructed in Hartwick Pines State 
Park, northeast of Grayling, Mich., in the form 
of a typical lumberman’s camp, with repro- 
ductions of camp mess hall, kitchen and work- 
shop. 

The buildings are of log construction, and 
were built by CCC men under authorization of 
the National Parks Service and the Department 
of Conservation. The parks division of the de- 
partment intends to maintain them as a logging- 
camp museum, and is desirous of obtaining relics 
of the lumbering industry for exhibition. 

Old lumbermen of Michigan are asked by 
W. J. Kingscott, State park superintendent, to 
make contributions to the museum. Among the 
articles being sought are typical old cooking 
utensils; logging tools such as saws, peavies, 
axes, pike poles, and skidding tongs; leather 
bellows, watering sleighs, 4-foot dinner horns, 
camp heating stoves and cooking ranges. Any 
article which may have been found commonly 
in the early lumber camps will be gratefully 
received, Mr. Kingscott says. 

The museum is unique in Michigan, in that 
the buildings were designed and built after the 
plans of a typical logging camp and already 
contain many old relics. It is located near the 
stand of virgin pine timber which is one of the 
principal attractions of the park. The buildings 
are complete and are now open to visitors. 

Hartwick Pines State park was recently dedi- 
cated to Maj. Edward E. Hartwick, who died 
in France during the World War and whose 
widow presented the land to the Department of 
Conservation. 

[Note: The Logging Museum at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., has the same objective as the one 
described above; and Henry Ford has been col- 
lecting early logging and lumbering equipment 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
7 ree 45.00 36.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 
Wit Gwe aes 50.00 41.00 33.00 26.00 19.00 
a +++ 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
|, Seater 60.00 53.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop— 
ae 60.00 50.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 
eee - 65.00 65.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 «+++ 68.00 58.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
Cre os -» 75.00 65.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
De vecuwcwe 0.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 ..... 
ne «++ 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 .... 
3/4 .cccccee 563.00 46.00 32.00 32.00 ..... 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, a or on 


grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; o/s. 1 and 
better, $70; or on grades, ‘AS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
No.1 deo. 3 No. 3 
Harp MapLte— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
|. ae - 62.00 47.00 40.00 28.00 14.00 
| Beasts 67.00 52.00 42.00 32.00 17.00 
a 72.00 657.00 7.00 34.00 17.00 
ee. éckenewe 77.00 62.00 2.00 34.00 18.00 
8/4 . «+++ 77.00 62.00 52.00 34.00 18.00 
SFG: wenees 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ..... 
10/4 ....-.--- 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ..... 
11/4 ......-.110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 . 
12/4 ....--+--110.00 95.00 75.00 40.0 sees 
TGJE ncccvccekeee SEeee TOGSO  cccee ne 


for his museum at Ft. Dearborn, Mich— 
Ep1Tor. } 
No. 3 
BircH— Com 
— ere 18.00 
5/4 18.00 
6/4 18.00 
8/4 19.00 
10/4 cakes 
12/4 won 
16/4 eee 
5/8 eee 
| See ee een 
No. 3 
Sorr EtmM— Com 
. aaa 18.00 
Mi: beseewes 20.00 
|, rer 20.00 
| See 20.00 
err sciaae 
i eee oe 
4/4 (Narrow) ‘No 
No. 3 
Rock Etw— Com 
. eee 16.00 
1F— aS 18.00 
6/4 . 18.00 
ee éeenns 21.00 
10/4 MSRP 
12/4 30.00 
: No. 3 
Sorr MarLte— FAS Com 
ee 16.50 
Eee éhawnees 18.00 
2. Sa 18.00 
Se ceuewcen 19.00 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








FRANK ALBERT SPIES, 70, 
berman and financier of Menominee, Mich., 
died Aug. 25 in his home after an illness of 
five months. He was born in Appleton, Wis., 
the son of Augustus and Gertrude Prinz Spies. 
His father went to Menominee to enter the 
lumber industry, and operated a market as an 
adjunct but later became interested generally 
in the industrial life of the city. The de- 
ceased attended the University of Wisconsin, 
and after leaving it spent two years in Europe, 
Africa and the Near East. Upon returning to 
America, Mr. Spies attended and graduated 
from the law school at the University of 
Michigan. With a classmate, Arthur Holmes, 
the young attorney returned to Menominee 
and they became law partners. Neither fol- 
lowed the profession long as Mr. Holmes be- 
came a woods executive, and Mr. Spies entered 
business with his father. The senior Spies 
turned the management of his lumber busi- 
ness over to Frank and his brother, Charles A. 
Spies, because of his numerous other inter- 
ests. The deceased continued as manager of 
the sawmill business, which was later known 
successively as the A. Spies Lumber & Cedar 
Co., the Spies Thompson Co., and the Thomp- 
son Wells Lumber Co. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Spies was vice president Hoskin 
Paper Co., and previously had been president 
M. & M. Light & Traction Co., succeeding his 


retired lum- 


father, and treasurer Lloyd Manufacturing 
Co. Although possessing unusual business 
ability, Mr. Spies preferred retirement the 
past several decades, and his recent identi- 
fication with business was in a financial 
rather than an executive way. Menominee 
received four beach parks from the Spies 


family. Surviving Mr. Spies are four sisters 
and a brother. 
ARTHUR B. THOMAS, 76, one of the or- 


ganizers and for many years the head of 
Philip Thomas’ Sons Co. (Inc.), lumber deal- 
ers of Utica, N. Y., died Sept. 2 in his home. 
He was born in Utica and educated in that 
city. After learning the carpentry trade, Mr. 
Thomas was employed in the W. B. Williams’ 
lumber mill at Whitesboro from 1879 to 1882. 
For the next four years he worked in the 
planing mill owned by Sylvester Dering in 
Utica. With his brothers, Frederick and Her- 
bert N., Mr. Thomas opened a lumber yard 
and planing mill in Utica in 1886 under the 
name of Philip Thomas’ Sons. Ten years later 
the business place was sold to the city for 
an Academy site, and the firm moved to a 
location south on the same street. In 1911, 
Herbert Thomas died, and George R. Ains- 
worth bought Frederick’s interest in the com- 
pany. The lumber concern had its name 
changed to its present reading on July 1, 
1912. The deceased continued as president of 
the company until February 1931, when he 
retired. He retained his interest in the firm, 
and served as vice president. Mr. Ainsworth, 
who became secretary-treasurer in 1912, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Thomas as president while Ray P. 
Thomas stepped into Mr. Ainsworth’s posi- 
tion. The deceased was a Mason, an Elk, a 
member of the Utica Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association, and Utica chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League. Mr. Thomas is sur- 
vived by a son, one daughter, a sister and one 
cousin. 


A. L. CARD, 66, prominent retired lumber- 
man of Tacoma, Wash., died near that city 
Sept. 4. He was showing prospective buyers 
some alder trees in the woods near Orting, 
Wash., when he was stricken with a heart 
attack. He was formerly the proprietor of 
the Columbia Box Co., now the Spruce Veneer 
Co., in Puyallup, Wash. He went to Wash- 
ington in 1889 from Iowa. He is survived 
by his father, Mason L. Card of Long Beach, 
Calif., his widow, a daughter, three sisters, 
and a brother. 


GEORGE MERRITT KING, 72, prominent 
lumberman and industrialist of Lake Charles, 
La., died at his Prien Lake home in Louisiana 
following a heart attack on Aug. 29. He was 
active in his business matters until the last 
day of his life. The deceased was born in 
Bath, Me., and went to Nebraska when nine 
with his parents. Three years later the fam- 
ily moved to Kansas. In 1890 Mr. King went to 
Lake Charles, La., where he became associated 
with Willis P. Weber in various enterprises. 
Their friendship continued until his death. In 
1906 the pair organized the Powell Lumber 
Co. at Lake Charles, in 1918 they formed the 
Weber-King Lumber Co. in Barham, La., and 
four years later the Weber-King Manufactur- 
ing Co. in Leesville, La. In 1926, the Quincy 
Lumber Co. was organized at Quincy, Calif., 
with Mr. King as treasurer, and his son, C. A. 
King, as manager. Besides his lumber in- 
terests, Mr. King was an officer and stock- 
holder in many oil, grain and land companies, 
a director in the Calcasieu-Marine National 
Bank, was an active church member, a Scot- 


tish Rite Mason, and held a high office in the 
Odd Fellow lodge. Mr. King was associated 
in an active or official capacity in seventeen 
institutions in his section of the State. He 
is survived by his widow, two daughters, four 
sons, one of them Alvin O. King, former 
Louisiana governor, three sisters, and several 
grandchildren. 


JOHN E. LIND, 61, former assistant secre- 
tary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, died Aug. 30 of heart trouble in Man- 
teno, Ill. He had been in poor health since 
May. His home was in Kenilworth, Ill. Mr. 
Lind graduated from Amherst College in 
1898, and while a student there was an ac- 
quaintance of Calvin Coolidge and Dwight 
Morrow. He was a member of Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity with the former president. 
After completing his course at Amherst, Mr. 
Lind took three years of graduate work at 
the University of Chicago from which he was 
graduated with a higher degree in 1901. For 
several years he taught mathematics at 
Armour Institute, Chicago, and left the post 
to become head master at a boys’ preparatory 
school in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Lind returned to 
Chicago about 1915, and became an assistant 
secretary in the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Later he was secretary 
of the Prepared Roofing Association, but re- 


signed when it moved to New York City. 
He entered the real estate and insurance 
business, and had filled various other posts 


the last few years. During the last couple 
presidential campaigns, Mr. Lind was busi- 
ness agent for the Republican party in 
Chicago. His widow survives. A memorial 
service is planned for Mr. Lind for early 
October by his friends. 


FRANK HEMLOCK DRUMMOND, 81, 
pioneer Wisconsin lumberman and the man 
for whom the town of Drummond, Wis., was 
named, died at Cable, Wis., Sept. 8. Mr. Drum- 
mond was born in Oshkosh in April 1854, and 
spent his youth in Oshkosh, New London, 
Appleton and Eau Claire. He graduated from 
Lawrence College in Appleton, and entered 
woods work. In 1882 he went to northern 
Wisconsin, and became-manager of the Rust- 
Owen Lumber Co. in Drummond. The con- 
struction of the plant, which operated until 
recently, was superintended by him. Mr. 
Drummond was a stockholder in the Rust- 
Owen company, and was deeply interested in 
the village. He organized Drummond town- 
ship, and was its chairman for many years. 
It was his custom each July 4 to provide 
company flat cars and take the entire popu- 
lace of Drummond to one of the camps for a 
day’s outing. At Christmas time he always 
furnished candy and gifts to the children of 
the town. In 1910 Mr. Drummond bought the 
horse farm maintained by the Rust-Owen mill 
at Cable. He is survived by a sister, wife of 
William Rust, one of the original organizers 
of the company, nieces in Boston and Chi- 
cago, and a nephew. 


THOMAS V. JONES, 80, president Decatur 
Lumber Co., Decatur, Ill, since 1899, died at 
his home on Aug. 26. He was born in Potts- 
ville, Pa., the son of Thomas and Catherine 
Jones. When eight years old, he went to Cali- 
fornia with his parents where his father died. 
The child came with his mother to live in 
Decatur in 1866, and resided there ever since. 
At 13 he was employed by Elwood & Co. sash, 
door and blind factory. When 21 he became 
a brakeman on the Wabash railroad, and later 
joined the Gipson Lumber Co. Mr. Jones and 
Harry Prescott organized the Niagara Pump 
Co. and in 1887 with W. H. Acuff, James Wis- 
well and Frank Gaddis the pair incorporated 
the Decatur Lumber Co. He is the last of the 
original incorporators to die. Mr. Jones was 
a member of the Knights of Pythias. He 
leaves four sons. His wife died in July of 
this year. 


Cc. D. HANSEN, 71, pioneer Grays Harbor 
logging operator, died at his home in Hoquiam, 
Wash., Aug. 26 following an illness of sev- 
eral months. He was associated with his 
brother, C. C. Hansen, in his logging activi- 
ties. Mr. Hansen was born at Veile, Den- 
mark, and came to the United States when he 
was seventeen years old. He moved to Wash- 
ington, then a territory, in 1888. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, a daughter and his 
brother, all of Hoquiam. 


CHARLES HENRY KEITH, 69, president 
New England Box Co. with headquarters in 
Greenfield, Mass., and large branch plants in 
West Springfield and Chelsea, Mass., and in 
other New England cities, passed away Sept. 
2 in his summer home at Old Deerfield, Mass. 
He was considered an outstanding leader in 
the wooden box industry of the East. In ad- 
dition to his connection with the box company, 
Mr. Keith was vice president Franklin County 
Trust Co., Greenfield, and a director of the 
following: Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
the Greenfield Savings Bank, Rogers, Lunt. & 
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Bowlen, the Lamson Goodnough Manufactyr. 
ing Co. of Shelburne Falls, and the Reads. 
boro Chair Co. of Vermont. He was Senior 
warden in St. James Episcopal church, Syr. 
viving Mr. Keith are his widow, one son and 
a daughter. 


EDWARD B. KEATOR, 78, member of a 
pioneer Moline, Ill., lumber family, died Aug 
27 in his residence at San Antonio, Tex,, as 
a result of a stroke several months ago. He 
was the son of J. S. Keator, who built the 
Keator sawmill in Moline. The deceased live 
in Moline until 1911 when he moved to South 
Dakota where the family held extensive lang 
interests. Mr. Keator joined his father in the 
management of the huge Keator lumber busi- 
ness, when a young man. The senior Keator 
was regarded as one of the leading lumber. 
men of the Middlewest in the 1870’s and 1880's 
and owned large timber and land interests in 
Wisconsin and South Dakota. The deceased 
was a member of the First Congregational 
church, and the Sylvan Boat Club. Mr. Keator 
is survived by two sons and two daughters, 


AVERY P. EASTER, 68, salesman for 
twenty-seven years in Memphis, Tenn., and 
northern Mississippi for E. C. Atkins & Co, 
died of a heart attack Aug. 23 in his home. 
He was a native of Mississippi, and went to 
Memphis about thirty years ago. For the 
last ten years Mr. Easter lived in Grenada, 
Miss., and worked as a salesman for the com- 
pany there. He was a member of the Pioneer 
Club, an organization of the company’s em- 
ployees, worked in the Glenview Civic Club 
and the Presbyterian church of Glenview. Mr. 
Easter retired from active work three years 
ago. He is survived by his widow, a son, 
three daughters, and two grandchildren. 


FAY L. CUSICK, 69, lumber broker of West 
Allis, Wis., for many years, died Aug. 31 at 
the home of his son-in-law, Dr. Joseph Komar, 
after an illness of a year. He operated a real 
estate office in addition to his brokerage busi- 
ness. For twelve years Mr. Cusick was as- 
sessor in West Allis where he had resided for 
thirty-five years. He was a Mason. Several 
years ago Mr. Cusick presented the Milwaukee 
public museum with one of the first auto- 
mobiles made in the United States which he 
had acquired from Gottfried Schleemer, the 
builder, fifteen years ago. Mr. Cusick leaves 
his widow, two daughters, three brothers, 
two sisters and three grandchildren. 


NATHANIEL D. FOOTE, 63, for twenty 
years a lumberman and contractor at Ham- 
burg, N. Y., died Aug. 28 in the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Hospital, after an illness of two years. 
He graduated from the Buffalo Normal 
School, after which he taught school in that 
city. Later he became the proprietor of the 
Home Lumber Co., and the Century Lumber 
Co. in Hamburg. He was also a Justice of 
the Peace there. For eight years he had 
lived in Eden and Eden Valley. He was an 
active sportsman and a member of the Ham- 
burg Rod and Gun Club and of the Hamburg 
Conservation Society. Surviving are three 
daughters and a son. 


JOSEPH F. DONAHUE, JR., 21, son of the 
president South Bend Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind., died in a hospital at Independence, 
Iowa, Sept. 2, from injuries suffered a few 
hours earlier in an automobile accident. The 
youth was returning to South Bend from 4 
Nebraska cattle ranch where he had _ spent 
two months with George Wilson, a friend. 
Mr. Wilson was driving the machine at the 
time of the accident, which occurred when he 
swerved to avoid a collision with a car with- 
out lights. Mr. Wilson was not seriously in- 
jured. Mr. Donahue was returning home to 
enter his junior year at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. He is survived by his parents and 
two sisters. 


Cc. C. KEEBLE, well known producer of ties 
near Santa Fe, N. Mex., since 1912, died at 
Amarillo, Tex., recently. He was manager 
Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co., and had worked 
with a large force of men in hewing and 
sawing ties from the Santa Barbara grant 
north to Santa Fe. The ties were driven 
down the Rio Grande to a boom reached by 4 
spur of the Santa Fe railroad, and then taken 





to a treating plant at Albuquerque. 7. 
Keeble also had charge of the timberlan 


holdings of the Santa Fe railway in New 


Mexico. 


SAMUEL GROBBEN, 67, president and gen 
eral manager Grobben Manufacturing C0, 
millwork concern, died Aug. 29 in a Milwaukee 
hospital following an operation. He became 
associated with the millwork company beat- 
ing his name about forty years ago. For 
many years Mr. Grobben was a Y. M; © ~ 
director, and a leader in Milwaukee's Bo} 
Scout movement. He was interested in oduct: 
tion, and once served on the school boaré. 
His widow and six children survive. 


MRS. FANNIE BEELMAN, 69, wife of 
J. L. Beelman, president of the lumber nied 
pany in Willard, Ohio, bearing his name, cope 
Aug. 28. She was a member of the Pres . 
terian church and several organizations C0 
nected with it. Her husband survives. 
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